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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The want of a system of Rhetoric upon a eon* 
eise plan, and at an easy price will, it is pre- 
sumed render this little volume acceptable to 
the public. To collect knowledge which is 
scattered over a wide extent, into a small com- 
pass, if it has not the merit of originality, has at 
least the advantage of being useful. Many^ 
who are terrified at the idea of travelling over a 
ponderous volume iu »earcb of information, will 
yet set out on a short journey in pursuit of sci- 
ence with alacrity and profit. Those for whom 
the following Essays are principally intended^ 
will derive peculiar benefit from the brevity^ 
with which they are conveyed. To youth, wha 
are engaged in the rudiments of learning ; whose 
time and attent^ion must be occupied by a variety 
of subjects, every branch of science should be 
rendered as concise as possible. — Hence the at- 
tention is not fatigued, nor the memory over- 
loaded. 

That a knowledge of Rhetoric forms a very 
material part of the education of a polite schol- 
ar, must be universally allowed. Any attempt 
therefore, however imperfect, to make so useful 
an art more generally known^ has claim to that 
praise which is the reward of good intention. 
With this, the editor, will be sufficiently satisfi* 
ed ; siqce being sewiceable to others is the most 
agreeable method of becoming contented with 
ourselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A PROPER aequaiatanee with the circle of 
liiberal Arts is requisite to the stady of Hhet- 
oric and Belles Lettres. To extend the knowl- 
edge of them must be the first care of those who 
wish either to write with reputation, or so to ex- 
press themselves in publie^ as to command aU 
teution. Among the ancients it was an essential 
principle, that the orator ought to be conversant 
in every department of learnings* 

No art« indeed, can be contrived, which could 
stamp merit on a composition for richness or 
splendour of expression, when it possesses bar- 
ren or erroneous sentiments* Oratory, it is true, 
has often been disgraced by attempts to estab. 
lish a false criterion of its valqe. Writers have 
endeavoured to supply the want of matter by the 
graces of composition ; and to court the tempo, 
vary applause of the igtiorant, instead of the 
lasting approbation of the discerning. But the 
prevalence of such imposture must be short and 
transitory. The body and substance of any val- 
uable composition must be formed by knowledge 
and science. Rlietoric completes the structure, 
and adds the polish ; but firm and solid bodies 
alone are able to receive it. 

Among the learned it has long been a con- 
tested, and remains still an undecided question, 
whether nature or art contri<Rltes most towards 
excellence in writing and discourse. Various 
may be the opinions, with respect to the manner 
in which art can most effectually furnish her aid 
for such a purpose ; and it we|p presumption 
to advance^ th^t mere rhetorical rules; how just 
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soever, are sufficient to forift an orator. , Private 
application «^nd study, supposing natural genius 
ta be fa.vourable^ are certainly superior to any 
system of pablic instruction. But though rules 
and lni*tructions cannot comprehend every thing 
which is requisite^ they may afford considerable 
use and advantage. If they cannot inspire gen- 
ius, they can give it direction and assistance-.. !f 
they cannot make bavreuness fruitful, they can 
correct redundaucy. They discover tlie proper 
models for Imitation ; they point out the princi- 
pal beauties which ought to be studied, and the 
chief faults which ought to be avoided ; and con- 
sequetttly tend to eulighten Taste, and to con- 
duct genius froni upuitural deviations into its 
proper channeL Though, they are incapable^ 
perhaps of producing great excellencies, they 
may at least be subservient, to prevent the com.- 
mission of considerable mistakes. 

In the education of youth, no object has ap- 
peared more important to wise men, in every age, 
than to furnish them early with a relish for the 
entertainments of Taste. From these, to dis- 
charge the higher and more important duties of 
life, the transition is natural and easy. Of those 
minds which have this elegant and liberal turn, 
the most pleasing hopes may be entertained. It 
affords the promise of many virtues. On the con- 
trary,an entire insensibility of Eloquence,Poetry, 
or any of the fine Arts, may justly be considerecl 
as a perverse symptom of youth ; and supposes 
them inclined to inferior gratifications, or capa- 
ble of being engaged only in the more common 
and mechanical pursuits of life. 

The improvement of Taste seems to be more 
AS. 
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or less eoDneeted with every good and virtueaci 
disposition. By giving frequent exercide to all 
the tender and humane passions^ a cultivated 
7 aste increases sensibility ; yet at the same time, 
it tends to soften the more violent and angry 
emotions. 

Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores nee fioit esse TercMr. 

These polished arts have humanized mankind* 
Softened thenide, and calm'd the boisterous mind. 

Poetry, Eloquence, and Historyy are contin- 
ually holding forward to our view those elevated 
sentiments and high examples which tend to 
nourish in our minds public spirit/ the love of 
glory, contempt of external fortune, and the admi- 
ration of every thing that is truly great, noble, 
and illustrious. 



LECTURES ON RHETORIC. 



TASTE. 

Taste is 4 the power of rccciviiig plearare or 
^^ pain from the beauties or deformities of Na- 
^^ tare and ^f Art."; It is a faculty common in 
some degi:ee to all men.y Through the circle of 
human nature nothing is more general than the 
relish €^f beauty of one kind or other : of what is 
orderly, proportioned, grand, harmonious^ new, 
or sprightly. Nor does there prevail less gen- 
erally a disrelish of whatever is gross, dispro- 
portioned, disor^erly^ and discordant. In chil- 
dren the i^udiments of Taste appear very early 
in a thousand instances.; in their partiality for 
regular bodies, their fondness for pictures and 
statues, and their warm attachment to whatever 
is new or astonishing. . The most stupid peas- 
ants receive plt^sure from tales and ballads, and 
are delighted with the beautiful appearances of 
nature in the earth and heavens. ( Even in the 
deserts of America, where humaki nature ap- 
pears in its most uoculiivated state, the savages 
have their ornaments of dress, their war and 
theit death songs, their harangues and their or- 
ators. The piinciples of Taste must therefore 
be deeply founded in the human mind./ To have 
some disceinment of Beauty is no less essential 
to man, than Ui possess the attributes of speech 
and reason. 

Though no bumau beiwg can he entirely de- 
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void of this faculty, yet it is pois^^essed ir very 
diflferent degrees. I In some men only faint glim- 
merings of I'ast&^re visible ; the beauties whick 
they relish are of the coarsest kind ; and of these 
they have only a weak and confused impression ; 
while i:! others Taste rises to an acute discern- 
ment, and a lively enjoyment of the most reflned 
lieauties. 

This inequality of Taste among men is to be 
ascribed undoubtedly in part to the dijfferent 
frame of their natures ; to nicer organs^ and 
more delicate internal powers, with which some 
are endued beyond others ; yet it is owing still 
more to culture and education. . Taste^ is cer- 
tainly one of the most improveable faculties of 
our nature.- 'We may easHybe convinced of the 
truth of this assertion by only reflecting an that 
immense superiority, whicli education and im. 
prove ment give to civilized above barbarous na- 
tions in refinement of Paste ;) and on the advan- 
tage, which they give in the lame nation to those 
who have studied the liberal arts, above the rude^ 
and illiterate vulgar. 

Reason and good sense have so extensive an; 
influence on all the operations and decisions of 
Taste, that a completely good Taste may well 
be considered, t as a power compounded of natu- 
ral sensibility to beauty, and of improved under- 
standing. To be satisfied of this,^ we may ob- 
serve, thai the greater part of the productions of 
Genius are no other than imitations of nature f 
representations of the characters, actions, or man- 
ners of men. Now the pleasure we experience 
from such imitations or representations is found- 
ed on mere Ta»te j^but to judge; whether they 



be properiy executed, belongs to ibe understand- 
ing^ which compares the copy witb the original; 

-^^ In readings for instance, the .£neid of Virgil^ 
a great part of our pleasure arises from the prop- 
er conduct of the plan or story ; from all the parta 
being joinc^d together with probability and due 
connexion ^ from the adoption of the characters 
from nature;^ the correspondence of the senti- 
ments to the characters, and of the style to the 
sentiments. The pleasure, which is derived 
from a poem so conducted, i& felt or enjoyed by 
Taste, as an internal sense ; bat the discovery 
of this conduct in the poem is owing to reason ; 
and the more reason enables us to discover such 
propriety in the conduct, the greater will be our 
pleasure. 

/The constituents of Taste, when brought to its 
Htost perfect state, are two, Delicacy and Cor* 
rectness. "> ^ 

/ Delicacy of Taste refers principally to the 
perfection of that natural sensibility, on which 
Taste is Tounded. ; It implies those finer organs 
or powers, which enable us to discover beauties 
that are concealed from a vulgar eye.i It is 
judged of by the same marks, that we employ 
in judging of the delicacy of an external sense. 
As the goodness of the palate is not tried by 
strong flavors, but by a mixture of ingredients, 
where notwithstanding the confusion, we remain 
senuble of each ; so delicacy of internal Taste 
appears by a quick and lively sensibility to its 
finest, must compounded, or most latent objects. 
Correctness of l^aste respects the improve, 
ment this faculty receives through its connexion 
with the undemtanding.^ A mam of correet 
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Taste is one, wlio is n^ver impased on by eoatii- 
terfeit beaitties ; who carries always in his ownr 
mind that standard of good sense, which he em« 
ploys in judging of every thing. He edtimat^Cis 
with propriety the relative merit of the several 
beauties, which he meets in any work of genius f 
refers them to their proper classes ; assigns the 
principles as far as they can be traced* whence 
their power of pleasing is derived ; and is pleas- 
ed himself precisely in that degree, in' which ha 
ought, and no more. 

\ Taste is certainly not an arbitrary principle^ ' 
which is subject to the fancy of every individual, 
and which admits no criterion for determining, 
whether it be true or false A Its foundation is 
the same in every human miiid. ilt is built upon 
sentiments and perceptions, whicli are insepara- 
ble from our nature : and which generally ope- 
rate with the same uniformity, as our other intel- 
lectual principles/ V When these sentiments are 
perverted by ignorknce or prejudice, they may 
be rectified by reason. Their sound and natu- 
ral state is finally determined by comparing them 
with the general Taste of mankind. Let men 
declaim as much as they please, concerning the 
caprice and uncertainty of Taste ; it is found by 
experience, that there are beauties, which if dis- 
played in a proper light, have power to command 
lasting and universal admiration. / In every com- 
position, what interests the imietgination, and 
touches the hearty gives pleasure to all ages and 
nations. There is a certain string which being 
properly struck, the human heart is so made, as 
to accord to it. 
Hence the universal ttstiraony wbicji the most 
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improTed nations of the eartb, througli a long se- 
ries of ages, have concurred to bestow on some 
few works of genius ; such as the Iliad of Ho- 
mer, and the -ffineid of VirgiL Hence the au- 
thority, which such works have obtained^ as 
standards of poetical composition ; since by them 
we are enabled to collect, what the sense of man- 
kind is wifli respect to those beauties, which give 
them the highest pleasure^ and which therefore 
poetry ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice 
may in one age or country give^ short lived rep- 
utatidn to an Indifferent poet, or a bad artist ; but 
when foreigners or posterity examine his works^ 
his faults are discovered, and the genuine taste 
of human nature is seen. ^ ' ime overthrows the 
illusions of opinion; but ed^blishes the decisions 
of nature^ r- 



CRITIClSM.--GENIUS.-~ft.EASUllES O^ TASTE.-SUBLIMIT¥ IN 
OBJECTS. 

' True Criticism is the application of Taste 
and of good sense to the several fine arts. * ; Its 
design is to distinguish^ what is beautiful and 
what is faulty in every performance.) From par- 
iiculip* instances it ascends to gcinerHl principles ; 
and gradually forms rules or conclusions con- 
cerning the several kinds of beauty in works of 
Oenius.' 

Criticism is an art/ founded entirely on expe- 
rience I im the obser^tion of such beauties, as 
Uave Veen fwnd to please mankind most gener- 
ally. For example, Aristotle^ia rules concerning 
tbe unity of actioi^in dramatic and ejpic compo- 
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sition were not first discovered by Ic^eal rea* 
soning, and theo applied to poetry ; bat tbej- 
were deduced from the practice of Uoiiier and 
Sophocles. They were founded upoa observe 
iug the superior pleasure^ which we derive front 
the relation of an actioni^ which is one and entire, 
beyond what we receive from the relation of seat* 
tered and unconnected facts. 

; A superior Genius indeed will of himself, un» 
instructed, compose in such manner as is agreea* 
ble to the most important rules of Criticism %tov 
as these rules are founded in nature, nature will 
frequently suggest them in practice. Homer 
was acquainted with no system of the art of pa* 
etry. Guided by Genius alone, he composed 
in verse a regular sfbr]^ which all succeeding 
ages have admired. : ThSh however is no ar- 
gument against the asefulness of Criticism.) For 
since no human genius is perfect, th^re is no 
writer, who may not receive assistance from crit. 
ical observations upon the beauties and faults of 
those who have gone before him. No rules in- 
deed can sup^y the defects of genius or inspire 
it, where it is wanting ; but they may often guide . 
it into its proper channel ; they may correct its 
extravagancies, and teach it the most just and 
proper imitation of nature. Critical ruks are 
intended chiefly to point out the faults which 
ought to be avoided. We must be indebted to 
nature for the production of eminenU^eauties. 

Genius is a word^ which in co^imon accept- 
ation extends much farther, than to objects of 
1 aitte. It signifies that talent or apjk^ude, whiA 
we receive from nature^ in order to. excel in any 
oae thukg wtiatever. A man is jiaid to be^ve^ 
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l^enius fot matbeiqatics as well as a genius for 
poetry ;, a genius for war, for politics, or for any 
meehanical employment. 
, Genius may be greatly improved by art and 
study ; but by them alone it cannot be acquir- 
ed* , As it is a higher faculty than 1^aste, it is 
ever, according to the eommon frugality of na- 
ture, more limUed in the sphere of its operations* 
There are perspns, not unfrequently to be met, 
who have an excellent Taste, in several of the 
polite arts ;/'such as musiri, poetry, painting, and 
eloquence ; but an excellent performer in all 
these arises very seldom found ; or rather is not 
to be looked for. A universal Genius, or one 
who IS equally and iodiffer^fitly inclined towards 
several different professions and arts, is not like* 
ly to excel in any. Although there may be some 
few exceptions, yet in general it is true, that 
when the mind is wholly directed toward some 
one object exclusively of others, there is the fair- 
est prospect of eminence in that, whatever it 
may be. Extreme heat can be produced only 
when the rays converge to a single point. Young 
persons are highly interested in tiiis remark ; 
since it may teach them to examine with care, 
and to pursue with ardour, that path, which na- 
ture has marked out for their peculiar exertions. 
I'he nature of j aste, the nature and import- 
ance of Criticism, and the distinction between 
Taste and Genius, being thus explained; the 
sources of the Pleasures of i'aste shall next be 
considered. Here a very extensive ileld is open- 
ed ; no less, than all the pleasures of the Imagin- 
atioti, as they i|,|;e generally called, whether af^ 
forded us by natural objects, ^r by imitations 
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and deseriptioQs of them. It is not howevey: 
necessary to the purpose of the present work, 
that all these be examined fully ; the pleasure^ 
which we receive from discoi^rse or writing, be- 
ing the principal object of them. Our design is 
to give some opening into the Pleasures of 1 aate 
in general, and to insist more particularly upon 
Sublimity and Beauty, 

We are far from having yet attained any sys- 
tem concerning this subject, A regular iiuiuiry 
into it was first attempted by/Mr. Addison , in 
fais Essay on the Pleasures oi the Imaginatiop. 
By him these Pleasures are ranged under three 
heads, Beauty, Grandeur and Novelty. His 
speculatiottSipn this Subject, if not reiparkably 
profound, are very beautiful and entertaining; 
and he has the merit of having discovered a 
track, which was before untrodxlen. /Since his 
time, the advances made in this part of philo- 
sophical criticism, are not considerable ; which 
is owing doubtless to that thinness and subtilty, 
which are discovered to be properties of all the 
feelings of '? aste.\ It is difficnlt to enumerate the 
several objects, which give pleasure to Taste ; 
it is more difficult to define all those which have 
be«n discovered, and to range them in proper 
ela|ises; and, when we would proceed fartker, 
and investigate the efficient causes of the pleas- 
ure, which we receive from 3uch objects, here 
we find ourselves at the greatest loss. For ex- 
ample, we all learn by experience that some fig- 
ures of bodies appear more beautiful than others ; 
on farther iuquiry we discover that the regular- 
ity of some figures, and the graceful variety of 
others are the fomdation of the beauty, which we 

3#k ^ ^ 
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discem in tlktm ; but, when we endeavour to go 
a step beyond this, and inquire, why regular^ 
ity and variety produce in our minds the sensa- 
tioH of beauty ; any reason we can assign, is ex- 
tremely imperfect, fltose^'first principles of in- 
ternal sensation nature appears to have studious- 
ly <M>ncealed. 

It is some consolation however, that, although 
the efficient cause is obscure, the final cause of 
those 8ensatio«s4ies commonly more open ;/and 
here we mast observe the strong impression, 
which the powers of 1 aste and imagination are 
calculated to give us of the benevolence of our 
•Creator. J By these powers he bath widely en- 
larged the sphere of the pleasures of human life ; 
and those too of a kind the most pure and inno- 
cent. The necessary purposes of life might 
have been answered, though our senses of seeing 
and hearing had only served to distinguish ex- 
ternal objects, without giving us any of those 
refined and delicate sensations of beauty and 
grandeur, with which we s are now so much de- 
lighted. 

The pleasure which ari«:es from- sublimity or 
grandeur, deserves to be fully considered : be- 
cause it rias a character more precise and dis- 
tinctly marked, than any other of the pleasures 
of the ima:^ioation, and because it coincides more 
directly with our main subject. • I be simplest 
form of external grandeur is seen in the vast and' 
boundless prospects, presented to us by nature ; 
such as widely extended plains, of which the 
eye can find no limits ; the firmament of heaven ; 
or the boundless expanse of the ocean All 
vastness produees the impremoa of sublimity. 
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SpAce, however, extended in lengthy makes not 
90 strong an impression, as height or depth.V- 
Thongh a boundless plain is a grand object ; ^et 
a lofty mountain, to whieh we look up, or an 
awful precipice or tower, whence we look dowa 
on objects below is still more so. i he exeetr- 
sive grandeur of tfie firmament arises from its 
height added to its boundless extent ^ and that 
of the ocean, not from its extent alone, but from 
the continual moiion and irresistable force of tHat 
mass of waters, / Wherever space is concerned, 
it is evident that amplitude or greatness of ex- 
tent in one dimension or other is necessary to 
grandear. ( Remove all bounds from any object 
and you imhiediately render it sublime.^ Hence 
infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal du- 
ration fill the mind with great ideas. 

jrhe most copious source of sublime ideas 
seems to be derived from the. exertion of great 
power and force.. Hence the grandeur of earth- 
quakes and burning mountains ; of great confla- 
grations ; of the boisterous ocean ; of the tern, 
pestuous storm ; of thunder and lightening ; and 
of all the unusual violence of the elements. A 
stream,which glides alongge'ntly within its banks 
is a beautiful object ; but when it rushes down 
with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent, it 
immediately becomes a sublime one, A race- 
horse is viewed with pleasure ; but it is the war- 
horse, *^ whose neck is clothed with thunder " 
that conveys grandeur in its idea. } he engage, 
ment of two powerful armies, as it is the highest 
exertion of human strength, combines various 
sources of the sublime ; and has consequently 
been ever consid||ed^ as oAeof tlie most striking 
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send magnificent spectacles^ which can he either 
pvesented to the eye, or exhibited to the ima« 
gination in description. * 

/All ideas of the solemn and awful kind, and 
eycQ bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to 
assist th|e snblime ; ^uch as darkness, solitude, 
and silencO The firmament, when filled with 
stars, scattered in infinite numbers, and with 
splendid profusion, strikes the imagiuatipn with 
moyp a\yful grandeur, than whei) we behold it 
enlightened by all the splendour of the san. — 
The deep sound of a great bel}, or the striking 
of a great clock, is at any time grand and awful j 
but when heard amid the silence and stillness of 
night, th^^y become doubly so. Darkness is 
very generally applied for adding sublimity to all 
our ideas of the Deity. ^' He i^aketh darkness 
his pavilion > h« dwelletli in the thick cloud,'' 
Thus Milton — 

How oft amid 



Thick clouds and dark does heaven's all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur'd ; 
And with the majesty of darkness^ounrd 
Circles his throne — 

Obscurity is favorable to the sublime. The 
descriptions given ns of appearances of superna- 
tural beings, carry some sublimity ; though the 
conception which they afford us, be confused 
and indistinct.^ Their sublimity arises from 
the ideas which they always convey, of superior 
power and might connected with awful obscurity^ 
No ideas, it is evident, are so sublime, as those 
derived from the Supreme Being, the most un- 
known; yet the greatest of all objects ; the infin- 
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ity of whose nature^, antV the eternity of wlioge' 
clnration, added^ to the omnipotence of his povyer, 
though they surpass our conceptions, yet exalt- 
them to th<5 highest. 

Disorder is also very cotnimtitole vi^ith gran-- 
deur ; lyay, frequently heightens it. Few tjiin^^s^ 
which are e^Oictly regular and mrethodieal; lip^ 
pearsuhliine. ^e see thfe^Htnilfe en every side p' 
we feel ourselves confitied ;- there is no room for 
any considerable'exertiorn'of the mind, 3 Though^ 
exact p(topt)rtion" of parts' enters ofteti into the* 
beautiful, it is mmilrdisregarded in the snbHme; 
A great mass of rofelisj thi*own* together by ther 
hand of nature^ wfth wildness and confusion,- 
strikes the mind %^ith more grandeur, than if they' 
had been adjustetf^to^eacrh other, with the? mt)st^ 
accurate symmetry. 

There? yet rpm^iLlr'-ofte clags of'SuWirAfe Ob- 
jects to be mentioned, which may be termed the- 
Moral or Sentimental Sublime, arising from cer- 
tain, exertions of the mind ; from certain after- 
tions and actions of our fellow-creatures. Tlifese 
will be found to lye chiefly of that cliCss. which 
comes under the name of ^Magnanimity or Hero- 
ism ; and they produce]/^ an effect very similar to 
Avhat is product^d by a View of grand objects in 
nature, filling the mintl wWtt admiration, antB 
raising it above itself A AVherever in some crlt*. 
icir and dangerous siiffation Ave behold a' man' 
uncomm'bnly intrepid, a'nd' resting solely uj)atf 
himself ; superior to passion and to fear ; ani- 
mated by 6ome great principle to contenipt of 
popular opinion, of selfish interest, of dangers, 
or of death ; we are there struck with a sense 
of the sublime. Thus Porus, when taken by 



Alexftiuler, after a gallant defence, being aske(F 
iVi what mnnuer he would be t^ted, answered^ 
^' Like a King ;^^ and (la^sar; |Siidin«; the pilots 
Who was afraid to set out with hfnr iw a stormy 
^ (luid times? Ct^mriw tfphis/^ at c good in- 
stances of the Sentimental $^bTiiti\f. 

The subliirie in ftatural ahid in nfor^al (fbfectj^ 
fs presented to us itf on(? t^fcT^, and coiiipared!^ 
toi;ether in the following beatitiful passage of" 
Akenside's Ptcasdres^ of tb^ Imagination r 

^roofi then'SLbrM^ ff^roa^ naftir^ to the tdnge 
Oi' [ilanets, suns, and Adamantine spheres ; 
Wheeling uashaken, thro' ftie void immense ; 
And speak, O Man t docs this capacious scene,- 
"With half that kiitdling'majesty, dilate 
1'hy Strang concel^ftiona^whefi BruUis rosw 
HeFulgent from the stroke of Caesir's fate 
j^mid the crowds of patriots y and his arnf 
A\6ti extending, like eternal Jove, 
"fThen guilt hringff drnvir the Ihunder, cffllM aloi^ 
On Tully's name, and shook his crimson steel,r 
And bade the father of \fis country hail !- 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate em the dust ^ 
And Rome agcdn is fte^.— ^ -■ '^"^ - '^ 

It has been iniagined by an ingenious author, 
iliat terror is the source of the sublime ; and that 
lio objects have this character, but siich ^s prty-- 
duce impressioins of pain and danger. ' Macfy 
terrible objects are indeed highly sUbHiftie ; i?or 
does grandeur refuse alliance lA'itH the idea of 
dadgei^. But the( sublime does not consist whol- 
ly in nlo^des of danger and pain In many grand 
objects there* iV not the least coincidence with 
terror ; as' itf ftie niagnifliTeflt prosp^it of widely 
extended plaid*> and 6#'ttit starry firmament ; 
ot in the moral disptf^tfoiis and sentiment? 
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which we contemplate with high admiration.-— « 
In many painful and terrible objects also it is 
e ident, there i^o sort of grandeur. i he anir- 
putation of a limb« or the bite of a anake, is iuc 
the highest degree terrible ; but they are destitute 
of all claim whatever to sublimity.^It seems just 
to allow that mighty force or po\yer, whether 
attended Uy terror or not, whether employed iu 
protecting or alarming us, has a better title^ thau 
any thing yet mentionad, to be the fundamental 
quality of the sublime. There appears to be no 
sublime object, into the idea of which strength 
and force either enter not directly, or are not 
at least intimately associated by conducting our 
thoughts to some astonishing power, as^ concern- 
ed in the production of the object. 



SUBLIMITY IN WRITING. 



The foundation of the Sublime in Composi- 
tion must always be laid in the nature of the 
object described. / Unless it be such an object, 
as, if presented to our sight, if exhibited to us 
in reality, would excite ideas of that elevating, that 
awful and roagnificent kind which we call sub- 
lime ; the description, however finely dtawn, is 
not entitled to be placed under this class. — This 
excludes all objects, which are merely beautiful, 
gay or elegaut. Besides, the object must not 
only in itself be sublime, but it must be placed 
bi^fore us in such a light, as is best calculated to 
give us a clear and full impression of it i it must 
be described with strength, conciseness and sim- 
plicity.) This depends chiefly upon the lively 
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impression^ which the poet or orator has of the 
object, which he exhibits I and upon bis being 
deeply affected and aninrkted by the sublioie 
idea, which he would convey, if his own feel- 
ing be langaid, he can never inspire bi^ reader 
with any strongs emotion. Instances which on 
this subject are extremely necessary, will clearly 
show the importance of all thes^^ requisites. 
/it is chiefly among ancient authors, that we 
are to look for the most striking instancies of the 
sublime, f The early ages of the world and the 
nncultivatWl state of society were peculiarly fa- 
vorahle to the emotions of sublimity./ fFhe gen- 
ius of men was then very prone to admiration 
and astonishment, j Meeting continually new and 
strange objects, their imagination was kept glow- 
ing, and their passions were often raised to the 
utmost. '^i*hey tliougbt and expressed themsolves 
boldly without restraint. In the progress of so- 
ciety the genius and manners of men have under- 
gone a change more favorable to accuracy^ than 
to strength or sublimity. 

V Of all writing!^, ancient or modern, the sacred 
scriptures afford the most striking instances of 
the sablime. > In them the descriptions of the 
Supreme Being are wonderfully noble, both from 
the grandieur of the object, and the manner of 
representing it. What an assemblage of aw* 
ful and sublime ideas is presented to us ii^^that. 
passage of the eighteenth Psalm, where an ap- 
pearance of the Almighty is described ! ^* In my 
<< distress I called upon the Lord ; he heard my 
^' voice out of his temple^ and my cry came be- 
^' fore him. Then the earth shook and trefii« 
^^ bled ; the foundations of the hills were moved j; 
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*^ because he wjs wroth. He bawed the heav- 
^^en^, and came down; and darkaes^s w is unclei* 
*^bis feet ; and he did ride upon a cherub, and 
^^ did fly ? yea, he did fly upon the win,^s of the 
^^wind. lie made darkness his secret iy\ ace ; 
*^ his pavilion round about him were dark 
^^ waters and thick clouds of the skr.' ^ \ he cir- 
cumstances of darkness and terrofr are here 
applied with propriety and success for heighten- 
ing the sublime. 

The celebrated instance, given by Longinus, 
from Moses, ^^God said let thore be light, and 
^^ there was light,'^ belongs to the true sublime ; 
audits sublimity arises from the strong concep- 
tion it conveys, of an effort of power producing 
its effect with the utmost speed and facility .\ A 
'"similar thought is magnificently expanded is the 
jfollowing passage of Isaiah, cSap. xxiv. 24. 87, 
88.) " Thus saith the l.ord thy Redeemer, and 
'^^ he that formed thee from the womb ; I am the 
^^ Lord, th t maketh all things ; that-stretcheth 
^^ forth the heavens alone ; that spre 'deth abroad 
*^ the earth by myself ; that saith to the deep, 
*^ be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers ; that saith 
'^ of Cyrus he is my shepherd, and shall per- 
^^ form all my pleasure : even saying to Jerusa- 
^^ lem. thon shalt be built : and to the temple, 
" thy foundation shall belaid.'' 

Homer has in all ages, been universally ad- 
mired for sublimitv ; and he is indebted for ranch 
of his grandeuiy to that native and unaffi?cted 
simplicity whicR characterises his mannerA His 
description of conflicting armies : the spirit, the 
fire, the rapility, which he throws into his bat- 
tles, present to every reader of the Iliad frequent 
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instances of sublime writing* The majesty of 
his warlike scenes is eften heig1kt«ned in a high 
degree by the introduction of the gods. In the 
twentieth book^ wher.e ^Ut|;]e gods take part in 
the engagement, according as tliey severally fa- 
vor either the Grecians or the Trojans, the poet 
appears to put forth one of his highest effbrts, 
and the description rises into the most awful mag- 
niflcenee- All nature appears in commotion. Ju- 
pit.er thunders in the heavens ; Neptune strikes 
the earth with his trident ; the ships, the city, 
and the mount^-ins shake ; the eyrth trembles to 
its centre ; Pluto starts from his throne, f«aring 
lest the secrets of ttie infernal regions should be 
laid open to the view of mortals?. 

We shall transcribe Mr. Pope's translation of 
this passage ; which, though inferior to the ori- 
ginal, i§ liighly animated and sublime. 

But when the powers descending sweHM the fight, 
Then tumuH rose, fierce rage, and pale affright. 
Now. thro' the tremblinjg shores Miperva calls, 
And now ^he thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars, hov'ring o*er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
Now thro' each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from lUon^s topmost towers ; 
Above the Sire of gotls his thunder rolls, 
And peals oii peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid itround, 
The forests wave, the mountains nod aroi/ttd ; 
Thro' all her summits trernble Ida's wo9(Js, 
And from their sources boil her hundred floods ; 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 
And the toss'd navies beat the heaving main. 
Deep in the dismal region of the dead. 
The infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head» 
Leap't from his throne, lest Neptune's arm slio^ lay 
His dark deminion^pen to the day. 
And pour in light on Plato's drear abodes. 
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AbhorrVl by men, ami dreadrul e^entogods. 
-Such wars the imr^ortals wage ; such horrors rend 
The world's vast concave, when the g(Mk contend. 

(conciseness and simplicity will ever be found 
essential to sublime writing^Simplieity is prop- 
erly opposed to studied ana profuse ornameni j ^ 
anc^conciseness to superfluous expression. {It 
will easily appear, why a defect either in con- 
ciseness or simplicity is peculiarly hurtful to the 
sublime. The emotions excited in the mind bv 
some great or noble object|raise it considerably- 
above its common pitch / \ speeies of enthusi- 
asm, is produced, extremely pleasing, while it 
lasts ; but the mind is tending every moment to 
gink into its ordinary state. When an author 
has brought us, or is endeavouring to bring as 
into this state, if he multiply words unnecessari^ 
1y ; if he deck the sublime object on all sides 
with glittering ornaments ; nay if he throw in 
any one decoration, which falls in the least be- 
low the principal imager that moment he chan. 
ges the key f he relaxes the tensions of the mind ; 
the strength "of the feeling is emasculated ; the 
beautiful may remain, but the sublime i« extin- 
guished. ^ Homer's description of the nod of 
Jupiter, a% shaking the heavens, has been admir- 
ed in all ages, as wonderfully sublime. Lite- 
rally translated, it runs thus : ■' He spoke^ and 
^< bending his *gable brows gave the awful nod j 
^^ while he shook the celestial locks of his im- 
^^ mortal head, all Olympus was shaken.'^ Mr, 
Pope translates it thus : 
.# 
fie spok^nd awful bends his sahlelyows, 
Shakes \a» ambrosial ipuijs^ and glv^the nod^ 
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The stamp of fate, and sanction of a God ; 

Higli heaven with trembling the dread signal took. 

And aJl Olympus to its centre shook. 

The image b expanded, and attempted to be 
beautifted ; but in reality it is weakened. The 
third line—" The stamp of fate, and sanction of 
a God/' is entirely expletive, and introduced 
only to fill up the rhyme ; for it interrupts the 
description, and clogs the image. For the same 
reason, Jupiter is represented, as shaking his 
locks, before he gives the nod : " Shakes his 
^< ambrosial curls and gives the nod ;'' which is 
triflii^ and insignificant ; whereas in the origi. 
nal, the shaking of his hair is the consequence 
of his nod, and makes a happy picturesque cir- 
cumstance in the description. 

The boldness, freedom, and variety op our 
blank verse are infinitely more propitiousUhan 
rhyme, to all kinds of sublime poetry .\ The 
fullest proof of this is afforded bylMilfcn^; an 
author, whose genius led him peculiarly tJ the 
sublime. The first and second books of Para- 
dise Lost are continued examples of it. Take, 
for instance the following noted description of 
Satan, after his fall, appearing at the head of 
his infernal hosts : 



-He, above the rest, 



In &ha()e and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear'd 
Less than archangel ruin'd, and the excess 
Of glory obscur'd s As when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the mcpn. 
In dim eclipse, dis-vsterous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and i^ith fear of change 

o. 
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' Perplexes raonarclis. Darfcen'd so, yet shone 
Above them atl th' archangel. 

Here various sources of the sublime are join- 
ed together ; the principal object superlatively 
great ; a high, sup«*rior nature, fallen indeed, 
but raising itself against distress ; the grandeur 
of the principal object heightened by connecting 
it with so noble an idea, as that of ihi? suti suf- 
fering an eclipse ; this picture, shaded with all 
those images of chani2;e and trouble, of darkness 
and terror, which coincide so exquisitely with 
the sublime emotion , and the whole expressed 
in a style and versification easy, natural, and 
simple, but magnificent. ^ 

Heside simplicity and conciseness^ strength 
is essentially necessary to sublime writing!|— 
Strengt^ of description vproceeds in a gr^at 
measure! from conciseness^ but it implies some- 
thing mbre, namely,' a judicious choice of cir- 
cumstances in the description 'i such as will ex- 
hibit the object in its full and ihost striking point 
of view. For every object has several faces, by 
which it may be presented to us, according to 
the circumstances with which we surround it ; 
and it will appear superlatively sublime, or not, 
in proportion as these circumstances are happily 
chosen, and of a sublime kind. In tiiis, the 
great art of the writer consists ; and indeed the 
Xirincip^l difficulty of sublime description. If 
the description be too general, and divested of 
circumstances, the object is shewn in a faint 
light, and makes a feeble impression, or no im- 
pression on the reader. At the time, if any triv- 
ial or improper circumstknces be mingled, the 
whole is degraded. 
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The nature of that emotion, which is aimed at 
by 8ablime--d €B c rip tiQ»y^i^mit8 Bflh 1^^^ 
and eannot6tth«Tst in a inltadle.ifrtttte '^ut must 
either highly transport ns, or, if unsuccessful in , 
the execution, leave us exceedingly disgusted/ 
We attempt to rise with the writer ; the imagi- 
nation is awakened, and put upon the stretch : 
but it ought to be supported ; and it, in the midst 
of its effort it be deserted unexpectedly, it falls 
with a painful shock. When Milton, in his 
battle of the angels describes them as tearing up 
mountains, and throwing them at one another^ 
there are in his description, as Mr. Addison has 
remarked, no circumstances, but what are truly 
sublime : 

From their foundations loos'ning (o and fro, 
They ptuck'd the seated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, wooc's ; and hy Ihe shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. — 

This idea of the giants throwing the mountains 
which is in itself so grand, Claudian renders bur- 
lesque and riiliculous by the single circumstance 
of one of his giants with the mountain Ida upon 
his shoulders, and a river, which flowed from 
the mountain, running down the giant's back^ 
as he held it up in that posture. — ^Virgil, in his 
description ot mount ^tna, is guilty of a slight 
inaccuracy of this kind. After several magnifi- 
cent images, the poet concludes with personify- 
ing the mountain under this figure : 



•" Entctani^ viscera cumgardiu.^ 



^' belching up its bowels with a groan ;'' which, 
by making the mountain resemble a sick or 
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drunken person^ degrades the majesty of the de- 
scription. The debasing effect of this idea will 
appear in a stronger light, from observing what 
a figure it makes in a Poem of Sir Richard Black* 
more ; who through an extravagant perversity 
of taste, selected it for the principal circumstance 
in his description ; and thereby, as Dr. Arbuth- 
not humorously observes, represented the moun- 
tain as in a fit of the cholie. 

Minn and all (he burning mountains find 
Their kindled stores with imbred storms of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain ; 
Labouring they cast their dreadful \timU round. 
And with tlicir melted bowels spread the grouud. 

Such instances show how much the sublime 
depends upon a proper selection of circumstan- 
ces ; and with how great care every circumstance 
must be avoided, which, by approaching in the 
smallest degree to the mean, or even to the gay 
or trifling, changes the tone of the emotion. 

What is generally called the sublime style, is 
for the most part a very bad one, and has no re- 
lation whatever to the true sublime. Writers 
are apt to imagine that splendid words, accumu- 
lated epithets Jand a certain swelling kind of ex- 
pression, by fising above what is customary or 
vulgar, constitute the sublime ; yet nothing is in 
reality more false. In genuine instances of sub. 

lime writing, nothing of this kind appears. • 

^^ God said. Let there be li^ht, and there was 
^^ light. '^ This is striking and sublime; but 
put it into what is commonly called the sublime 
style : « The Sovereign Arbiter of Nature, by 
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^^ the potent energy of a single word, command- 
^ ed the light to exist ;'^ and^ as Boileau justly 
observed, the style is indeed raised, but the 
thought is degraded. In general it may be ob- 
served,{tfaat the sublime lies in the thought, not 
in the expression / and when the thought is re« 
ally noble, it willgenerally clothe itself in a na- 
tive majesty of language. 

The faults, opposite to the Sublime, are prin- 
cipally two,fthe Frigid and the Bombasty^^The 
Frigid consists in degrading an object or senti- 
ment, which is sublime in itself, by a mean con- 
ception of it ; or by a weak, low, or puerile de- 
scription of it./ This betrays entire absence, or 
at least extreme poverty of genius. /The Bom- 
bast lies in forcing a common or trivial object 
out of its rank, and in labouring to raise it into 
the sublime ;Jor in atterhpting to exalt a sublime 
object beyo^ all natural bounds* 
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^Beauty') next to Sublimity affords the highest 
pleasure to the imagiuation. The emotion which 
it raises, is easily distinguished from that of sub- 
limity (^It is of a calmer kind ; more gentle and 
soothing ; does not elevate the mind so much^ 
but produces a pleasing serenity.; Sublimity 
excites a feeling too violent to be lasting : the 
pleasure proceeding from Beauty, admits longer 
duration. It exten(^. also to a much greater va- 
riety of objtM-ts than sublimity / to a variety in* 
dee.! so great, that the sensati^^ns which beau^Lr 
ful objects excite; differ exceedingly, not in d^ 
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gree only, bat also ia kind, ftom each other.—' 
Hence no word is used in a more undetermined 
signification tha« Beauty. ^It is applied to al- 
most every external object, which pleases the 
eye or the ear) to many of the graces of writing ; 
to several dispositions of the mind nay, to some 
objects of abstract science* We speak frequent* 
ly of a beautiful tree or flower ; a beautiful po- 
em . a beautiful character ; and a beautiful the- 
orem in mathematics. 

Colour seems to afford the simplest instance 
of Beauty. Association of ideas* it is probable^ 
has some influence on the pleasure, whjii^ we 
receive from colours, t Green, for example, may 
appear more beantifur from being connected in 
our ideas with rural seeaes and prospects ; white 
with innocence blue with the serenity of the 
sky» ) Independently of d^sociations of this sort, 
all that we can farther observe respecting col- 
OUTS is, that those chosen for Beauty, are com- 
monly delicate, rather than glaring. Such are 
the feathers of several kinds of birds, the leaves 
of flowers, and the fine variation of colours,' 
shown by the sky jat the ris^^ig and setting of 
the sun. ^. 

(Figure opens to us forms of Beauiy more com- 
plex and (Uversifled.j iUegularity| first offers it- 
self as a source of Beauty. I By a regular figure 
is meant one, which we perceive to be formed 
according to some certain rule, and not left ar- 
bitrary or loose in the construction of its parts. 
Thus a circle, a square, aj||iangle, or a hexa- 
gon, gives pleasure to the eye by its regularity, 
9^ beautiful ftj^u^^e ,v yet a certain graceful va- 
•'f^ty is found to be a much more powerful prin. 
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. ciple of Beauty. (^ Regularity seems to appear 
beautiful to us chiefly, if not entirely ,Vbn account 
jof its suggesting the ideas of fitnesgrf propriety, 
aud use,yhich have always a more intimate con- 
nexion with orderly and proportioaed forms, than 
with those which appear not constructed accord- 
ing to any certain Tule, Nature, who is the most 
graceful artist, hath, in all her ornamental works, 
pursued variety with an apparent neglect of 
regularity. Cabinets, doors, and windows are 
made after a regular form, in cnbes and parallel^ 
ograms, with exact proportimi of parts ; and 
thus formed they pleas© the eye ; for tfcis just 
reason, that being works of use, they are by such 
figures better adapted to Uie ends for which they 
were designed. But plants, flowers, and leaves 
are full of variety and diversity. A straight ca- 
nal is an insipid figure, when compared with the 
meanders of a river. Cones and pyramids have 
their degree of beauty ; but tree», growing in 
their natural wildness^ have infinitely more beau- 
ty, than when trimmed into pyi*amids and cones* 
The apartments of a house must be disposed 
with regularity for the convenience of its inhab. 
itants ; but a garden which is intended merely 
for beauty, would be extremely disgusting if 
it had as much uniformity and order as a dwel- 
ling house. 

motion affords anotter source of Beauty (Ifs- 
tinct fvora ftgure.") Motion of itself is pleasing/ 
•fbil bodies in motion are, ^^ cmteri.-f paribw^y^^ 
universally preferred to those at rest. 'Only gen- 
tle motion however belongs to the Beautiful ;! 
/for when it is swift, or very powerful, such as 
Hhat of a torrent, it partakes of th© sttWime, T^^^ 
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motion oP a bird gliding through the air ig ex- 
quisitely beautiful ; but the swiftness with 
wbich lightning darts through the sky, is mag-^ 
Drijieent ari^l astonishing. Here it is necessary to 
observe, that the s'^^nsations of sublime and beaur^ 
tiful are not always distinguished by very distant 
bouudaues ; but are capable in many instances 
of approaching toward each other. Thus a gen- 
tle running stream is one of the most beautiful 
objects in nature; but, as it swells gradually in- 
to a great river, the beautiful by degrees is lost 
in the sublime. A young tree is a beautiful ob- 
ject ; a spreading ancient oak is a venerable and 
sublime oiue. To return, however, to the beau* 
ty of motion^^it will be found to hold very gener- 
ally, that motion in a straiglit line is not so beau- 
tiful as in a waving direction ; and motion up- 
ward is commonly more pleasing than motion 
downward.^ The easy, curling motion of flume 
and smoke is an object singularly agreeable.—* 
Hogarth observes very ingeniously, that all the 
common and necessary motions. for the business 
of life are performed in straight or plain lines ; 
but that all the graceful and ornamental move-^ 
ments are made in curve lines ) an .observation 
w (»rtl^y of the attention of thos^ who study the - 
grace of gesture and action. 

(^olour, fi2;ure, and motion, though separate 
principles of Beauty, h^et in many beautiful ob- 
jects meet tog^*therj ana thereby render the beau- 
ty greater and more complex. \ Thus in flow|F# 
trees, and animals we are entertained .fltfcj^ce 
with the delicacy of the colour, with the gisae^- 
fulness of the figure, and sometimes also with tfee 
motion of the object. ] The most complete as- 

\ 
\ 

\ 
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semblage of beautiful objects, which can be 
found^s reppeseutedby a rich natural landscape^ 
■where there is a sufficient variety of objects ; 
fkilds in verdare, scattered trees and floweis, 
running water, and animals grazing.) If to these 
be added some of the productions of art, suita- 
ble to such a scene ; as a bridge with arches 
over a river, smoke rising from cottages in the 
midst of trees, and a distant view of a fine build- 
ing seen by the rising sun : we then enjoy in the 
highest perfection, that gay, cheerful and placid 
sensation which characterises Beauty. 

VThebeautyof the human countenance is more 
complex than any we have yet examined. y It 
comprehends thet beauty of colour, arising from 
the delicate shades of the comple^iionl; and the 
beauty of figure, arising from the iiiies which 
constitute different features of the face. But 
the principal Beauty of the countenanccldepends 
upon a mysterious expression, which it conveys 
of the qualities of the miad ;1 of good sense or 
good humour ; of candour ; benevolence, sensi« 
bility, or other amiable dispositions. It may be 
observed that there are certain qualities of the 
'mind, which, whether expressed in the counte- 
nance, or by words, or by actions, always raise 
in us a feeling similar to that of Beauty. There 
are two great classes of moral qualities ; one is 
of the/high and the great virtues, which require 
extraordinary efforts, and is founded on dangers 
and sufferings ; as iieroism, magnanimity, con- 
tempt of pleasures, and contempt of death.V- 
Thesc produce in the spectator an emotion jf 
sublimity and grandeur. The other class is 
chiefly of the social virtues ; and such as ar^ q{ 
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a softer and gentler kind ; as compassion, mild- 
ness, and generosity^ These excite in the be- 
holder a sensation or pleasure, so nearly alliecT 
to that excited by beautiful external objects, that 
though of a more exalted nature, it may with 
propriety be classed under the same head. 

Beauty of writing in its more definite sense 
eharacterises a particular manner ; vsignifying a 
certain grace and amenity in the turn either of 
style or sentiment, by which _9j[irae authors are 
particularly distinguished. \ln this sense it de- 
notes a manner neither remarkably sublime, nor 
vehemently passionate,\ nor. uncommonly spark- 
ling ; but such as excites in the reader an emo- 
tion of the placid kind, resembling that which is 
raised by contemplation of beautiful objects in 
nature ; which neither lifts the mind very high, 
nor agitates it to excess ; but spreads over the 
imagination a pleasing serenity. /Addisoniisa 
writer of this character, and one of the most pro- 
per examples of it. (Fenelon," the author of Tel- 
emachus, is another example, f Virgilj also, 
though ve*y capable of rising occasionally into 
the sublime, yet generally is distinguished by . 
the character of beauty and grace, rather than of 
sublimity. Among orators. Cicero has m«re of 
the beautiful than Demosthenes, M'hose genius 
led him wholly towards vehemence and stren2;th. 
So much it is necessary to have said upon the 
subjpct of Beauty ; since next to sublimity it is 
the most copious source of the Pleasures of taj*e. 
But objects delight the imagination not only by 
appearing under the forms of sublime or beauti- 
ful ; ihey likewise derive their power of giving it 
pleasure from several other principles;. 
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\Novelty)[for example, bas been mentioned by 
^cldison^hd by every writer on tbis subject. 
An object which hi\ip no other merit than that of 
being new, by this quality alone raises in the 
mind a vivid and agreeable emotion. Hence 
that passion of curiosity which prevails so a;en- 
erally in mankind. Objects and ideas^ which 
have been long familiar, make too faint an im- 
pression, to give an agreeable exercise to our 
faculties. New and strange objects rouse the 
mind from its dormant slate, by giving it a sud- 
den and pleasing impulse. Hence in a great 
measure the entertainment we receive from fie- 
tion and romance. The emotion, raised by 
Novelty, is of a more lively and awakening na- 
ture, than that produced by Beauty ; but much 
shorter in its duration. For, if the object have 
in itself no charms to hold our attention, the 
gloss spread over it by Novelty, soon wearsL off. 
\ Imitatioi) is another source of Pleasure to 
Taste. This gives rise to what Addison terms 
the Secondary Pleasures of Imagination, which 
form a very extensive class. For all imitation 
affords some Pleasure to the mind ; not only the 
* imitation of beautiful or sublime objects, by re- 
calling the original ideas of beauty or grandeur, 
which such objects themselves exhibited; but 
even objects, which have neither beauty, nor 
grandeur ; nay some which are terrible or de. 
formed, give us pleasure in a secondary or rep- 
resented view. 

The pleasures of melody and harmony belong 
also to Taste. There is no delightful sensation, 
we feceive either from beauty or sublimity, which 
is not capable ef being heightened by the power 
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of musical sound. Henee the charm of poetical 
numbers ; and even of the conceah 1 and looser 
measures of prose. Wit^ hutnour, . *^d ridicule 
open likewise a variety of pleasures to taste^ al« 
together different from any that have yet^ been, 
considered. 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any- 
farther the subject of the Pleasures of Taste. We 
have opened some of the general principles ; it 
is time now to apply them to our chief subject. 
If it be asked to what class of those pleasures of 
Taste^ which have been enumerated^ that pleas, 
ure is to be referred, which we receive from po- 
etry, eloquence, or fine writing ? The answer is, 
not to any one, but to them all?) This peculiar 
advantage writing and discourse possess ; they 
encompass a large and fruitful field on all sides, 
and have power to exhibit in great perfection, 
not a single set of objects only, but almost the 
whole of those which give pleasure to taste and 
imagination ; whether that pleasure arise from 
sublimity, from beauty in its various forms, 
from design and art, from moral sentiment, from 
novelty, from harmony, from wit, humour, or 
ridicule. To which soever of these a person's 
taste is directed, from some writer or other he 
has it always in his power to receive the gratifi- 
cation of it. , 

It has been usual among critical writers! to 
treat of discourse as the chief of all the imitative 
arts. They compare it/with painting and with 
sculptureJ and in many respects prefer it justly 
before them. But we must distingnish betwejen 
imitation and description. (Words have no nat- 
ural resemblance of the iddas or objects which 
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they sigBify ; but a statue or picture has a natu* 

ilikeoess for the originaL/ 
Vs far however as a poet^r historian introda- 
ioto fais^ work persons' really speaking, and 
1^ wor^% which he puts into their mouths, rep- 
resents the eonveijsation which they might be 
supposed to hold 1^0 far his art maybe called 
imitative ; and thfs is the case in all dramatic 
composition. But in narrative or descriptive 
works/it cannot [with propriety be so called. — 
'M'ho. for example would call YirgiVs description 
of a tempest in the first JSaied an imilation of a 
storm? If we h«ard of the imitaiiou ofabiltle, 
we might natarally think of some mock fi2;lit, or 
represeHtatioh of a battle on the stage ; but shoutd 
never imagine it meant one of Homer's de^^e^ip- 
tions in the 1 Had; It must be allowed at ihe 
same time, that imitation >uid descripliou agree 
in their principal effect, that of recalling by ex- 
ternal signs the ideas of things which we do not 
sec. But, though in this they coincide, yet it 
should be remembered that the terms themselves 
are not synonimous ,*/that they import different 
means of producing ihe same end ; and conse* 
quently make* different impressions on themind»j 
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To form an adequate idea of the (Origin of 
Language/we must contemplate the circumstan- 
ces of mankind in their earliest and rudest state. 
(They were then a wandering scattered race ; no 
society among them except families ; and family 
society also very imperfectias their mod^ of liv- 

H j 
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ing by hunting or pasturage, must have sepa- 
rated them frequently from each other, /In such 
acondition^ how could any one set of sbunds or 
words be universally agreed on^ as- the signs of 
their ideas ? jSupposing that a few, whom i^ance 
or necessitY/ threw together, agreed by some 
means upon certain signs ; yet by what author- 
ity could these be so propagated among other 
tribes or families, as to grow up into a lan- 
guage? One would imagine that men must have 
been previously gathered together in considera- 
ble numbers, before language could be fixed and 
extended ; and yet on the other hand there seems 
to have been an absolute necessity of speech 
previous to the formation of society. For by 
what bond could a multitude of men be kept to- 
gether, or be connected in prosecution of any 
common interest, before by the assistance of 
speech they could communicate their wants and 
intentions to each other ? So that, how society 
could subsist previously to language, and how 
words could rise into languag^before the forma- 
tion of society, seem to be points attended with 
equal difficulty.! When we consider farther, that 
curious analogy which prevails in the construe- 
tion of almost all languages, and that deep and 
subtle logic, on which they are founded ; diffi- 
culties increase so much upon us, on all sides, 
that there seems to be no «mall reason for refer- 
ring the origin of all language to divine inspi- 
ration. 

But, supposing language to have a divine ori- 
ginal,Ave cannot imagine that a perfect system 
of it was at once given to man. ) It is much more 
natural to suppose that God taught our first pa- 
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rents only such language as suited their present 
occasions / leaving them as he d,id in other re- 
spects^ to enlarge and improve it as their future 
necessities should require. Consequently those 
rudiments of speech must have been poor and 
narrow ; ami we are at liberty to inquire^ in 
what manner^ and by what steps, language ad- 
vanced to the state in which we now find it. 

Should we suppose a period existed before 
words were invented or known ;f it is evident 
that men could have no other method of commu- 
nicating their feelings, than by the cries of pas- 
sion* accompanied by such motions and gestures 
as were farther expressive of emotion4^ These 
indeed are only signs which nature teaches all 
men, and which are understood by all. One, 
who saw another going into some place, where 
he himself had been frightened, or exposed to 
danger, and who wished to warn his neighbor of 
the danger, could contrive no other method of 
doing it than by uttering those cries^ and making 
those gestures, vvliich iii*e the signs of fear ; as 
two men at this day would endeavor to make 
themselves underi^tood by each other, if thrown 
together on a desolate island, ignorant of each 
otlier's language. Those exclamations, tliere- 
fore, by grammarians called interjections, utter- 
ed in a strong and passionate manner^j^were un- 
doubtedly the elements of speeclu\ 

When more enlarged communieation became 
requisite, ^nd names began to be applied to ob- 
jects, how can we suppose men proceeded in this, 
application of names, or invenlion of words ? 
Certainly by imitating, as much as they could, 
the nature of the object named by the sound of 
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the name given to it.) As a paintei* who eoul 
irepresent grass, musr employ a green colour ;. s 
in the infancy of language, one givmg a naBie t 
any thing harsh or boisterous, would of course 
employ a harsh or boisterous sound. He eoulc 
not do otherwise if he desired to excite in the 
hearer the idea of that object which he wished 
to name. To ima!;ine words invented^ or names 
given to things without any ground or reason^ 
is to suppose an effect without a cause. 1 here 
must always have been some motive -which led 
to one name^ rather than another / and we. can 
suppose no motive, which would more generally 
operate upon men in their first efforts toward 
language, than a desire to paint by speech the 
object which they named, in a manner more or 
less complete, according as it was in the power 
of^the human voice to effect this imitation. 
^Wherever objects were to be namedii in which 
s6und, noise or motion was cotocerned, the imi- 
tation by words was sufficiently obvious. \ Noth. 
ing was more natural than to imitate by the sound 
of the voice the quality of the sound or noise 
which any external object produced ; and to 
form its name accordingly. Thus in all langua- 
ges v/e discover a multitude of words, which are 
evidently constructed on this principle.|'^A cer- 
tain bird is called the Cuckoo, from tke sound 
ti^hich it emits. When one sort of wind issaidto 
whutlff another to roar ; when a serpent is said 
to hiss ; a fly to buzz, and falling timber to crash ; 
when a stream is said to^t^ir, and hviiXtorottle; 
the resemblance between the word and the thing 
signified is plainly discernible. ^But in the 
names of objects which address thrsight onlyi 
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wkere neither noise nor motion is coneerned ; 
and still more in terms apfiropriated to moral 
ideas< this analogy appears to failA Yetma>ty 
learned men have imagined^ ihat thojngh in such 
cases it becomes more obscure, it is not altogeth- 
er lost ; and that in the radical words of all Ian* 
guages there may be traced some degree of cor- 
respondence with the objects signified. 

IMiis principle however, of a natural relation 
between words and objects^lcan be applied to 
language only in its most simple and early state. \ 
/ rr hough in everj^ tongue some remains of it may ' 
C »e traced, it were utterly in vain to search for it 
through the whole constraction of any niodern 
language, jd^terms increase in every nation^ 
and the va^t'^lds of language are filled up, 
words by a ihous^nJUaiM^tf o I sind irregular meth- 
ods^o£4er4vatranr«ntf^c6tepiMiition deviate widely 
from th^ primitiye character .of their roots, and 
lose all resemblance in sound of the things sig- 
nified* vrhis is the present state of language. 
"Wordsyas we now use them, taken in general, 
' 'may be considered as symbols, not imitations ; 
as arbitrary or instituted, net natural signs of 
ideas, y But there can be no doubt, that lan- 
guage; the nearer we approach to its rise among 
men, will be found to partake more of a natural 
expression. 

Interjections, it has been shown, or passionate 
exclamation [were the elements of speech. ] Men 
laboured to Communicate their feelings to each 
other by those expressive cries and gestures 
which nature taught them. After words, or 
names of objects began to be invented, this mode 
of speaking by natural signs(could not be all at 

Da 
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once disused. \ For Hngaage is its infancy mast 
have been cxtreimely barren*; and there certain- 
ly was a period among all rude nations, when 
conversation was carried on by a very few words^ 
intermixed with many exclalinations and earnest 
gestures. The small stock of words which men 
theq possessed) rendered those helps entirely 
necessary for explaining their conceptioiis^ and 
rude uncultivated individuals* not having alway9 
ready even the few words which they knew, 
would naturally labour to make themselves un^ 
derstood by varying their tones of voice, and by 
accompanying their tones with the most expres* 
sive gesticulations. 

To this mode of speaking, necessity gave rise. 
But we must observe, that, aft^^^r this- necessity 
had in a great degree ceased^ by language be- 
coming in process of time more extensive and 
copious, the ancient manner of speech still sub- 
sisted among many nations ; and what liad aris- 
en from necessity continued to be used for orna. 
ment. / In tie ^^reek and Roman 1 nguages, a 
musicai and gesticulating pronunciation was re- 
tained in a very high degree. / Without attend- 
ing to this we shall be at a los4 in understanding 
several passages of the Classics, which relate to 
the public ^speaking, and theatrical entertain- 
ments of the ancients. Our modern pronuncia- 
tion Would have seemed to them a lifeless mo- 
notony, rhe declamation of their orators and 
the pronunciation of their actors upon the stage, 
approached to the nature of recitiuive in music ;\ 
was cap ble of beinj; marked by notes, and sup.^ 
ported by instrumeuls ; as several learned men 
have proved. 
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With regard to igesture, the case was parallel ; 
for strong toBes and animiited gestures always 
ga together, /i'he aetioii both of orators and 
players in (T«gece and Rome was far more ve- 
hement than tha<^ to which we are accustomed. 
To us Rosciu>s would appear a mudman. I Ges- 
ture was of such conseqaenee on the ancient 
stage, that there is reason for believing that on 
some occasions the speakins; and the acting were 
divided ; whieb^ acrorcUng to our ideas, would 
form a stranjce exhibition One player spoke 
the wor(!s in the proper tones, while another ex- 
pressed the corresponding motions and gestures. 
Cicero tells os it was a contest between him and 
Boficios. whether he conld express a sentiment 
in a greater variety of phrases* or lloseins in a 
greater variety of intelligble significant gestures. 
At last gesture engrossiedthe stage entirely ; for 
under the reignsof Augustus and 'I'iberiusJthe fa. 
vourite entertainment of the public, was the Pan- 
tomime, which was carried on by gesticulation 
only. ) 'i he people were moved, and wept at it 
as much as at tragedies ; and the passion for it 
became so violent, that laws were made for re- 
straining the Kenators from studying the Panto- 
mime art. Kowt though in declamations and 
theatrical exhibitions, both tone and gesture 
were carried much farther than in coramfm dis- 
cc»urse ; jet public speaking of any kindtoust 
in every country bear some pioporiion to the 
manner which is used in conversation : and such 
public entertainments could never be relished 
by a nation whose tones and gestures in discourse 
were as languid as ours. 
The early language of men | being entire!- 
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composed of words, descriptivg of sensible ob^ 
jecls, became of necessity extremi'ly metapliorU 
cal. ) For to si<;tiify any desire or passion, or any 
act "or feelin«; of the mind they had no fixed ex- 
pression which was appropriated to that purpose^ 
but were oblio;ed to paint the emotion or passion, 
which they felt, by alluding to those sensible 
objects which had most connexion with it. and 
which could render it in some degree visible to 
others. 

Hutjit was not necessity alone,' that gave rise 
to this pictured style ^In the infancy of all so- 
cieties, fear and surpri^, wonder and astonish- 
ment, are the most frequent passions of men.v— 
Their language %vill n«*ces^arily be affected a>y 
this character of their minds. They will be dis- 
posed to paint every thing in the strongest col- 
ours. Kven the manner, in which the first tribes 
of men uttered their words* had C6n»iderable in- 
fluence on their style. Wherever strong ex- 
clamations, tones an<l gestures are connected 
with conversation, the imagination is always 
more ex«*rcised ; a greater effort of fancy and 
passion is excited Thus the fancy, being kept 
awake and rendered more sprightly by this mode 
of utterance, operates upon style, and gives it 
additional life and spirit. 

A.S one proof among many, which might be 
produnpd, of the truth of these observations, we 
shall transcribe a speech from Colden's History 
of the Five Indian Nations, which was delivered 
by their Chiefs, when entering on a treaty of 
peace with us in the following language. " We 
^* are happy in having buried under ground the 
^^ red axe; that has 8« often been dyed in the 
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*^ blood of our brethren. Now iu this fort we 
'* inter the axe, and plant the tree of peaee.^^ 
^' We plant a tree whose -top will reach the sun; 
^< and its brajiches spread abroad so that it shall 
^^ be seen afar off. May its growth never be 
^^ stifled and choaked ; but may it shade both 
^^ your country and ours with its leaves ! Let us 
^^ makefttst its roots* and extend them to the 
^^ ntitoost of your colonies. If the French should 
^^ eome^ to sliake this tree, we should know it 
^f by the motion oT its roots reaching into our 
^^ country. May the ftre^it Spirit allow us to 
^^ rest in tranquillity upon our mats, and never 
<* again dig up the axe to cut down the tree of 
^< peace! Let the earth be trodden bwd over it, 
^< where it lies buried. Let a strong stream rua 
^< .under the fit to wash the evil away out of our 
'^ sight and remembrance; The fire that had 
*^long burned in Albany, is extinguished. The 
'* bloody bed is washed elean,^and the tears ar« 
'^ wiped from our eyes. We now renew the 
*^ covenant chain of friendship. Let it be kept 
^^ bright and clean as silver^ and not suffered to 
^< contract any rust« Let not any one pull away 
'^ his arm from it." 

lAs language in its progress, grew more copi. 
oiis, it gradually lost that figurative style, which 
was its early character. \ The vehement manner 
of speaking by tones and* gestures became les9 
common. Instead of poets^ philosophers < be. 
came the instructors of men ; and in their rea- 
soning on all -subjects introduced that plainer 
and more simple style of composition, which we 
now call Prose. Thus the ancient metaphorical 
and poetical dress of Language was at leogth 
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laid^ aside in the intercoafse of men^ and reser- 
yedifor those occasions only, on which orna- 
meni was professedly studied, n 
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When we examine the order in which wordr 
arc arranged in a sentence/we find a very re- 
markable difference between ancient and mod- 
ern tongues j I'he consideration of this will 
( serve to unfold farther the genius of Language, 



nf61d farther the genius of Languagb, 
and to shew the causes of those alterations, it has 
undergone in the progress of society .^ 

To conceive distinctly the nature of this alter- 
ation, we must go back, as before^ to the earli. 
est period of language^ Let us figure to our- 
selves a Savage beboldins;. some fruit which he 
earnestly desires, and requests another to give 
him. Suppose him unacquainted with words, 
he would strive to make himself understood (hj 
poi ting eagerly at the object desired, and utter- 
ing at the same time, a passionate cry. Suppo- 
sing him to have acquired words, the first word 
which he would utter would be the name of that 
object. He would not express himself aecoi*d- 
ing to our order of construction, ^^Give me 
fruit :'' but according to the Latin order, ^^Fruit 
give me," " FrVLCtum da mihi '^ for this plain 
reason,Uhat his attention was wholly directed 
towards fruit, the object desired;;\ Hence we 
mi^ht conelucle a prwru that this was the order 
in which words were most commonly arranged 
in the infancy of Lanu:uage ; and accordingly 
we find in reality that in this order words avQ, 
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arranged in most of tke itncient tODgaes,\ as in 
tl»B Greek and LaiiB ; and it is «aid likewise in 
the Russian^ Selavonic^ Gaelic^ and several A- 
merican tongues. 

The modern langnages of Europe have adopt- 
ed a different arrangement from the ancient. Jn 
their prose composition very little variety is ad- 
mitted in the collocation of words ; they are 
chiefly fixed to one order; which may he called 
thei Order of the Understanding.^ They place 
firi^t in the sentence the person o* thing which 
speaks or acts : next, its action ; and lastly, the 
object of its action, 'rhus, an KngJish writer 
paying a compliment to a great man would say^ 
** It is impossible for me to pass over in silence 
^^ so distinguished mildness, so singular and un- 
^* heard of clemency, and so uncommon modera- 
*^ tion in the exercise of supreme power.'' Here 
is first presented to us the person who speaks^ 
^^ It is impossible for me ;'' next what the same 
person is to do, ^^ to paa« o'cev in »ilpnce ;'^ and 
lastly, the object which excites him to action, 
^« the mildness, clemency^ and moderation of his 
patron.^^ Cicero? from whom these words are 
translated, reverses this order. He begins with 
the object ; places that firsts which was the ex- 
citing idea in the speaker's mind, and ends with 
the speaker and his action. '' Hantam mansue- 
" tudinenif tarn inusitatam inauditamque, ele^ 
<< meniiam, tantumqtie in summa potestate return 
<' omnium modum^ tacitu^ nuilo modo proeterire 
'^ poasum.^^ Here, it must be observed/the Lat- 
in order is more animated '; the lAnglish more 
clear and distinct. 

Our language naturally allows greater liberty 
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for transposition and inversion in \poetrj9\ tham 
in prose« Kven there however this liberty i« 

confined within narrow limits^ in eonip.tri9on 
with the ancient languages. In this rei^pect, 
modern tongues vary from <>aca other A \ Thel- 
talian approaches the nearest tn its charaetf^r to 
the ancient transposition ; the f^/OgUsh has more 
inversion than the rest ; and the Frencb has the 
least of all.' 

Writing is an improvement open Hpeeeh, and 
consequentlylwas posterior to tt in »rder of time. \ 
Its character^ are of two kinds^ nign^ of things 
and signs of words, v Phus the pictares, hiero- 
glyphics, and symbols^employed by ihe ancients, 
were of the former sort*^Uhe alphabetical char, 
acters, now employed by jb^nropeans of the lat- 
ter.* 

\Pictares were certainly the first attempt toward 
writing. {Mankind in all ages and in all na- 
tions have been prone to itnitation.\ This would 
soon be employed for describing and recording 
events. Thus, to signify that one man ha J kiU 
ledanother, they painted the figure of one man 
lying on the ground, and of another standing 
by him with a hostile weapon in his hand.— 
When America was first discovered, this was 
the only kind of writing with which the Mexi- 
cans were acquainted.^ ft was however a very 
imperfect mode of recording facts since by 
pictures external events only could be delinea- 
ted. 

Hieroglyphical characters may be considered 
as the 4^econd stage of the art of Writing. IThey 
consist of certain symiiols,] which arc made to 
^taod for invisible objects on account of their snp- 
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posed tesetnbtonee of the objects themselves. — 
^^bus an^ eye represented knowledge ; a&d a eir^ 
ele, bavttig neither beginniag nor end, ^yas ibe 
tsymbol of eternity A \i gypt) was the country 
where this kind of writing was most studied, and 
brought into a regular art. By these characters 
all the boasted wisdom of their priests was con- 
veyed. They pitched upon animals to be the em- 
Iilems of moral objects according to the qnali- 
ties with which they stippoi^ed them to be en- 
do wed. Thus imprudence was denominvtted by 
a fty ; wisdom, by an ant / and victory, by a 
hawk. But this sort of writing was in the 
bi hest degree enigmatical and confused ; and 
consequently a very imperfect vehicle of knowl- 
edge. 

From hieroglyphics, some nations gradually 
advanced to simple arbitrary marks, which stood 
for objects, though without any resemblance of 
the objects i^igni^ed. Of this nature was the 
Writing of the Peruvians. Tl'hey used small 
cords of different colours ; and by knots upon 
these, of different sizes and variously ranged, 
they invented signs for communicating their 
thoughts to one another.^ The Chinese at this 
day use written characters of this nature. They 
have no alphabet of letters or simple sounds, of 
which their words are composed : but every sin- 
gle character, whbh they use, is expressive of 
an idea ; it is a mark which signifies some one 
thing br object. The number of these charac- 
ters must consequently be immense. They are 
•aid indeed to amount to seventy thousand To 
be perfectly acquainted with them is the busi- 
ness of a wholp life } which must have greatly 
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retarded among them the progress of every kind 
of science. 

It is evident that the Chinese charaeier^, like 
hieroglyphics, are signs ofthings, and not of 
words. For we are told^ that the Japanese, the 
Tonquinese, and the Coroeans who speak differ- 
ent languages from each other, and from the in- 
habitants of China, use however the same writ- 
ten characters, with them, and thus coiirspond 
intelligibly with one another in writing, though 
mutually ignorant of each other's language. — 
^ Our arithmetical figures, i, S, 8, 4* AcY^^e an 
example of this sort of writing. They Wave no 
dependence on words; each figure represents 
the number for which it stands ; and consequent, 
ly, is equally uuderstood by all nations^ who 
have agreed in the use of these figures. 

The first step to remedy the imperfection, the 
ambiguity, and the tediousness of each of the 
methods of communication, lyhich have been 
mentioned, was the invention of signs, which 
should startd not direcly for things, but for 
words by which things were named and distin- 
guished. ^ An alphabet of syllables seems to 
have been invented previously to an alphabet of 
letters. Such a one is said to be retained at 
this day in -Ethiopia and some countries of In- 
dia. But at best it must have been imperfect 
and ineffectual : since the number of characters, 
being very considerable, must have rendered 
both reading and writing very complex and la- 
borious. 

To whom we are indebted for the sublime a.nd 
refined discovery of letters, is not deterrainedV- 
They were brought into Greece by Cadmus, the 
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Phcenicianl who, according to Sir Isaac New- 
ton's Chrchology, was cotemporary with king 
David. His alphabet contained ^^nly sixteen 
lett^s/ The rest were afterward added^ accor- 
ding lis signs fiiv proper sounds were found to 
be vvjiating. The yhoenioian, Hebrew^ Greek, 
anjjl Roman alphabets agree so much in the fig- 
HHTiBit names, and arrangement of the letters, as a- 
laonnts to demonstration, that they^w ere derived 
originally from the same source^ 

The ancient order of writing was from the 
^^ hand to the left. \ This metliod, as appears 
jx^m some very old iijlbcriptions, prevailed evea 
nmims the Greeks. ,They afterwards used^ 
write t|pir lines alternately from the right ti| tnl 
1^, and from the left to the right. I I'he insCrip- 
tioQ on the famous Sigaean moniiment is a spe- 
cin^en of this mode of writing* which continued 
till the days of Holon, the celebrated legislator 
of Athens. At l^kth, the motion from jthe left 
hand to the right,preing found more natural and 
convenient, this order of writing was adopted by 
all the nations of Europe. ^ 

Writing was first exhibited/on pillars and ta- 
bles of stone : afterward on iMates of the softer 
metals.] As it became more common, the leaves 
and barK of certain trees were used in some coun^ 
tries ; and in others, tablets of wood, covered 
with a thin coat of soft wax, on which the im- 
pression was made with a stylus of iron Parch- 
ment made of the hides of animals, was an inven- 
tion of later times. iPaper was not invented be- 
fore the fourteenth century^ | 
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STRUCTURE OF LAKGUAGB. 

The commoi} division of Speech into eight 
parts^ nouns, pronouns^ verbs, participles^^ad- 
verbs, prepositions, interjections, and codjunc- 
tions, is not very accurate ; .since under tht^^gen^ 
eral term of notins it comprehends both subtilm- 
lives and adjectives, wliich are parts of sipe^^ 
essentially distinct. Yet, as we are most aecus^^ 
tomed to this division; and as logical exactness 
is not necessary to our present design, w^e shatt 
adopt these terms, which habit has madefail^*. 
iar to us. 

JlPSubstantive nouns are the foundation of Gramc 
mar^nd the most ancient part of speech.#Whecr 
men had advanced beyond simple interjectieiisr 
or exclamations of passion, and had begun* to 
communicate their ideas to each other, they 
would be obliged to assign immes to objects by 
which they were surroutided AWberever a sav- 
age looked, he beheld forests and trees. To 
distinguish each by a separate name would have 
been endless. Their common qualities, such as 
springing from a root, and bearing branches and 
leaves, would suggest a general idea and a gen- 
eral name, 'f he genus tree^ was afterward sub- 
divided into its several species of oak. elm, ash, 
&c. upon experience and observation. 

Still however only general terms were used in 
speech. For oak, elm, and ash. were names of 
whole classes of objects, each of which compre- 
hended an immense number of undistingni>«ihed 
individuals. Thus, when the nouns mun, lion, 
or tree, were mentioned in conversation, it could 
not be known, whieU maa, Uon^ or tree^ wm 
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aacttut among ttie multitude^ comptehended ihi- 
der one name« Hence arose a \ms useful con« 
trivance for determining the inilmdual obje^^t 
intended|h[)y means of that part of speech called 
the ArticIe.Vln Knglish^ we have two articles, 
a and ihB\ a is more geMral, the more definite. 
The Greeks had hut on€, which agrees with our 
idefinite article the They supplied the place tlf 
our article a by the absence of their article * thus 
•^/{f AropoiNigiviftes a man, o Jlnthroiios^ the man» 
The Latins bad no article ; hut in the room of 
it nseflj^he pronouns hiCf Hle^ istg^ This, how- 
ever, se^iis a defect in their language ; since ar« 
tides, eertftinly contribute mu/ch to perspicuity 
and precision. 

I o perceive the truth of this remar^^ observe 
the different imports of the following expres- 
sions ** 'f*he son of a king^ the son of the king, 
*^ a son of the king's/' Each of these three 
phrases has a separate meaning, too obvious to 
be misu|i lerstowl. But, in Latin, ^'filiusre^^is^^L 
is entirely undetermined ; it may bear either of 
the three senses mentioned. 

Beside this quality of being deffned by the 
article, three »ffections belong to nQunsjfnum- 
btM\ gender and casetehicli d«|eFve to be con* 
siderrd, •* ^ 

" /Numb r^ as it makes a noun significant of one 
er more, is singuUr or pluraft a distinction found 
in all tongues, which must have beea coeval with 
the origin of language, since there were few 
things, which men had more frequent neces^tj[^, 
of expressing, than the distinction betwecn-^re 
and m«r*». In the Uebj^epv, Greek, and souhBj^ 
•thpr aacieat languages, w^b find not only a pla- 
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ral but a dual number ; the origin of which may 
very natural! Ae accounted for, as separate terms 
of numberin^Vere yet undiscovered, and one, 
two and many, were alU or at least tie princi- 
pal numeral distinctions, which me§ at first had 
any occasion to make^ 

/Gender, which is tbirnded on the distinctioit 
of the two sexes, can with propriety be applied 
to the names of living creatures on%^ All oth- 
er nouns o ight to be of the neuter gemler. ^ Yet 
in most languageslthe same distinction is applied 
to a great number^ of inanimate objectsJ ^'hus^ 
in the Latin tongue enaiSf a sword, is masculine ^ 
sagittan an arrow^ is feminine ; and this assigna- 
tion of sex to inanimate objects often appears^ 
entirely .capricious^ In the Greek and Latin, 
however. \j|ll animate objects are not distributed 
into masculine and feminine ; but many of thesi. 
are classed, where all ought to be under the neu- 
ter gender ; as ^Joanem, a rock,^ mare the sea,— ^ 
JBut in the French and Italian tonguesathe tteu- 
nter gende*^ is wholly unknown, all their names 
of inanimate objects being put upon the same 
footing with those of living creatures, and dis- 
tribJIed without reserve into masculine and fem- 
inine* In theARnglislM^nguage, all nouns lit. 
erally used, that are tne names of living crea- 
tures are neuter ; and odrs is perhaps, the oj^y |^ 
tongue (except thl^Chinese, which is said to re- ^L 
sembleitin this particular) in which thedistinc- ■ 
tion of gender is philosophically applied. 
/Case deno es the state or relation whieh one 
onjcct bears to another, by some variation of the 
^, name of that obj^ci; generally in the final let- 
' ters, and by iPuie languages in the initial./ All 
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tdn6;ues bowevec do notAgree in this mode of 
expression^ Declension- is used b\ the (ureek 
and Latin^but in the Kngli^ Fren€b,}and I- 
talian, it is not found ; or at rapst, it exists in a 
very imperfect state. These languages express 
the relations of objectslby prepositions^^i^hich 
are the names of tboseT^lations prefixed^o the 
names of objects. (Rn^ish nouns have no case^ 
except a sort ot' genitive, commonly formed by 
adding the letter a to the non A; as when we say 
<• Pope's Duncia<l>^^ meitning the Dunciad%£ 
Pope. ^ 

Whetl^arxAe moderns have given beautv or* 
Qtility to language, by the abolition of cases^ay 
perhaps be doubted.^ They^ave, however, ecr- 
tainlwendered it more simpfe, by removing that 
intricacy which arose from different forms of de- 
elension, and from the irregularities of the seve» 
ral declensionsjl^iit in obtaining this simpHci* 
ty, it must be confessed, we have lilled language 
-with a multitude of those little words, called 
prepositions, whidi by perpetually occurring in 
every sentiitice .«wQumbei' Vipeech , and. by ren- 
dering it more j^rolix, enervate its force.l The 
sound of modern languas;e is al$^o less agreeable 
to the ear, beuig deprived of that variety and 
sweetness which arose from the length of words 
and the change of terminations, occasioned hy 
cases in the Greek and Lathi. / Rut perhaps #ie 
greatest disadvantage Wttr&siain by the aboli- 
tion of cases, is the loss of tnat liberty of trans- 
position in the arrangen^t of words, which the 
ancient languages enjoyed*^ 
^Jronouns are the representatives of nouns 
ap are subject to the same modifteations of nu»- 
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ber, gentler/ and cftse^ We may observe, how- 
evei*9 that the pronouns of the first And second 
person// and th(Pt^hnve no distinctioihyf gender 
in any langttage ^or as they always refer to 
personis present, their sex mast be knov^n, and 
thereffi^ needs not to Ii4 marked by their pro- 
sounS|^ But, as the thml person may be absent,, 
or unlTnown, the distinction ^ genr^r there be- 
comes retjiiisite ; and accordingly in nglish it 
hath all three gerAers, he^ ^he^ it. 

A.djectives, as hvon^^ tceak^ hamd^ome^ tt^'yr 
are the plainest and mo^^t simple in that class of 
words which ar^* termed attrihirtive^/^Phey are 
com^on^ to all languages, and must have been 
very early invente(tt sincef)bjpcts conld neither 
be distinguished nor treated of in discouAe, be. 
fore names were assigned to their differeln q^uaU 
ities. 
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:f ^F all the parts o^speecrhjto'ERB^are by far 
the n^st comp!(»x ami iispful (Vr<m\ their im^ 
portanc**, we miyjus-ly conclude, that they were 
coeval with the origin of bin5;uage% though along 
time HTust have been requisite to rear them up to 
that accuracy which they now possess, 

/^hi* tenses wrtre contrived to m irk the several 
distinctions of trSie^^(jire commonly think of no 
more than its threc^^r^at divisions, the past,.th6 
present and the futur^ and we might suppose^ 
that if verbs had beA so contrived as merely to 
cxpre«is these, no mure was necessary. Hut Xn^ 
s:nage proceeds witli much greater 0ubtilty.#4(^ 
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divides time into its several moment^ it regards 
it as never standing stilly bu^#vvays flawing ; 
things past, as more or le^ distant ; and things 
future, as more or less remote by di£rerent%rada. 
tions.J^Heaee the variety of tenses fc almost 
every language. 
^The presenftmay indeed be always regarded 
as one indiv^inle pointy which admits no varie- 
ty ; ^^ I am/^ " sumJ^ But it is not so with the 
past. Even the poorest language has two or 
three tenses to express its varieties. ^Ours has 
fmir^il. A past action may be represented as 
uniinisnedfoytH imperfect tenip ; '^ i was walk, 
ing, ambulabamJ^ 2. As finisned by the perfect 
tense, ^^ 1 have walked.^^ 3» As finished some 
time since, the particular time being left und^ 
termined ; I walked, ambuiavi :'' this is whai 
grammariims call an aorist or indefinite past. 
4. As finished before something else, which ia 
also pastp T^i^itf the plusquam- perfect ; ^^ [ 
^iad waTk et^tftftttffcf&prflm I had^alked bc- 
^^ fore you called upon me,'' Our language, we 
must perceive with pleasure, has an advantage 
over the Latin, which has only three variations 
Qf past time. ^ 

^ ilie varieties in future tijne ate two j ajsim* 
/ p\e or mflefiriit'e future! '^ I shall walk, awbu* 
' labo ;" and a future, having reference to some, 
thing else, which is likewise future ; *^ 1 shall 
<* have walked, nwbulavero ; I shall have walk* 
cd before he will pay me a visit.^^ 

Beside tenses^erbs admit the distinction of 
voices viz. the active and passiv^ as, *' I lo\ e^ 
^' or V am loved.'^ O'hey admit also the dis- 
tinction of moderf which are^nt^ded to expreaa. 
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the percept^ns anil volitions of the mind under 
different formaMll^he indicative mode simply 
declares a proposiuo^ *^ I write ; I have writ- 
ton.^^ Arhe imperative requires, commands* or 
threaten* « Write thou ; let him writc.'^The 
subjuneuve expresses a proposition under the 
form of a condition, or as subordfaiate to som^ 
thing to which reference is mad^; << I mignt 
*' write ; [ could write ; I should write, if 3ie 
'^ matter were so.'^ This expression of the per. 
eeptions a)^d volitions of the mind in so many 
various form a, together with the distinctly # of 
the three persons #/, thou^ and A«oQstitu(es the 
conjugation of verbs which m^es so great a^ 
part of the Grammar of all languages* 
^Conjugation is reckoned mo«^t perfect in those 
languages, which by varying the termination, or 
the initial syllable of the verb, expresses the 
greatest number of important circumstances with- 
out the help of auxiliary verlte^0n tK Onen- 
tal tonguesfverbs have few tenses ; but their 
modes are so contrived a« to express a great 
variety of circumstances and relations. In the 
Hebrew they say in one word without the aid of 
an auxiliary, not only "I taught,'^ but *< I was 
^* taught ; I caused to teach . I was caused to 
" teach ; I taught myself. ' The Greek, which 
is commonly thought to be the most perfect of 
all ianguages,1s very regular and complete in the 
modes and tenses. The Latin;, though formed 
on the same model, i» not so perfect ; particii. 
larly in the passive voice, which forms most of 
tbe tenvses by tl(e aid of the auxiliary " «ttm''— - 
In m<vlefn, European tongues, conjugation ig 
T»ry defective, ^rii^ two gi!eat Auxiliary vwhs> 



to have, and to be^ with those other anxUiaries^ 
which we use in English, do^ shall^ will, may 
and can, prefixed to a participle/ or to another 
verb in the infinitive siode^ supercede in a great 
mieasureAhe different terminations of modes and 
tenses u-mch formed the ancient cotijugdtions.^ 
'^Ihe other parts of speech, as they admit no 
variation, will require only a short discussion. 

^Xdverbs are for the most part an abridged 
mode of speech,) exprest^ing by one word what 
might, by a cirdimlocution, be resolved into two 
or more words belonging to other parts of speech, 
<* Here,^' for instance, i« the same wiih *♦ in this 
place.^ Hence adverbs seem to be less neces- 
sary, and of later introduction into speech, than 
several other classes of word« ; and accordingly 
most of them are derived from other words^ for- 
merly established in the language. 

/"Prepositions and conjunctions serve to ex- 
press the relations which things bear one to an- 
other| their mutual iufiuence, dependence^ and 
coherence ; and so to join words together, as to 
form intelligible propositions. ^Conjunctions are 
commonly employed for connecting sentences, 
or members of sentences } as, avd, because and 
the like, { Prepositions are used for connecting 
words): as of fronif to^ Ac. The beauty and 
strength of every language depend in a great 
measure on a proper use of conjunctions, prepo. 
•itions, and thobe relative pronouns which serve 
the same purpose of connecting different parts of 
discourse. 

Having thus briefly considered the structure of 
Language in general, we shall now enter more 
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particularly into aa examination of our own Iiaa- 

guagc, 

/^I'he Rnglish, whieh was spoken after, the 
Norman Conquest, and continues to be spoken 
now. is a mixture of the ancient 8axon and the 
Hforman FFenehAtogether with such new and 
foreign words air commerce and learning have, 
in a succession of ages, gradually introduced. 
From the influx of so many sti-eams, from a junc- 
tion ef so many dissimilar parts, it naturally fol- 
lows, that the nglisb, like every compounded 
language, must be somewhat irregular. We 
cannot expect from it that complete analogy in 
structure, which may be found in those simpler 
languages, which Were formed within them, 
selves, and buiU on one foundation. Hence our 
syntax is sliort, since there are few marks in the 
words themselves which show their relation to 
each other, or point out either their concordance 
or their government in asentence.^But if tiiese 
be disadvantages in a compound language, they 
are balanced by the advantages which attend it ; 
particularly by the number and variety of words 
by which such a language is commonly enrich, 
edj Few languages are more copioiis than the 
[English. In all grave subjects especially, his« 
torical, critical, political, and moral, no com- 
plaint can justly be made of the barrenness of 
our tongue. We are rich too in the language of 
poetry ; our poetical style differs widely from 
prose, not with resp^ct to numbers only, but in 
the very words themselves ; which proves what 
a compass and variety of words we can select and 
employ, suited to different occasions. Herein 
wa are infinitely superior to the French, whoye 
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'poetical )angoage^ if it were not distingoidhed by 
rhyme, woald not be known to differ from their 

oriiinarj prose. Their langaage, however, sur- 
passes ours, in expressing wh.itever is delieate^ 
gay, and anldsing. It is, perhaps, the happiest 
language for conversation in the known world j 
but for the higher objects of composition, the 
^English is justly considered as far superior to it. 

f'lbe flexibility of a language, or its power of 
becoming either ii;rave and strong, or easy^nd 
Sowings or lender and gentle^ or pempoiis and 
magai^eent, as occasions require^ is a quality of 
gi*eat importance in speaking and writing ^his 
depends on tbe copiousness of a language ^ the 
different arrai^etnents of which its word? are 
susceptible ; ait I the variety and beauty of the 
sounds of its words. i^Phe €ri*eek possessed these 
requisUes in a higher degree than any other Ian* 
guage J It superadded the graceful variety of 
its diflferent dialects : and thereby readily as- 
sumed every kind of character, an author could 
wish, from the most simple and familiar to the 
most m vjestic. - The Latin, though very beauti- 
ful, is inferior in this respect to the Greek^Clt 
has more of a fixed character of stateUoess and 
gravity IJand i» supported by a certain senatori- 
al di^nky, of which it is difficult for a writer to 
divest it. ^Amon^ modern tongues, the Italian 
possesses murh more flexibility than the French; ^ 
an^l seems to be on the whole the most perfect 
of all the modern dialects which have arisen out 
of the ruins of the ancient. Our language, though 
unequal to the Italian in flexibility /Is not desti- 
tute of a con-iiitlerable degree of this quality.^ 
"Whoever considers the diversity of style in some 
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of our best writers, will discover in our tongae 
such a circle of expressloti, such a power of ac- 
coinmodatioii to the various tastes of men^ as re» 
dounds much to its hobour. 

Our language has been thought to be very de- 
fluent in harmony of sound ; yet the melody of 
its versification/its power of supporting poetical 
numbers^ without the assistance of rbyme^Hs a 
sufficient proof, that it is far from being oimar«- 
monions. Even the hissing sound of which it 
has been accused, obtkins less frequently, thtm 
has been suspected. For in many words, and 
in the final syllables especially, the letter s has 
the sound of %^ which is one of the sounds on 
which the car rests with pleasure ; as in lias^ 
these, loves^ hears/ 8ic. 

It must however be admitted, that smoothness ' 
is not the distinguishing property of the English 
tongue, /strength and expressiveness, rather 
than grace and melody, constitute its character.^ 
It possesses also the property of being the mtySi 
simple of all the European dialects in its form 
and construction, y It is free from the intricacy 
of cases, declensions, modes and tenses. Its 
words are subject to fewer variations from their 
original form, than those of any other language. 

Its nouns have no distinction of gender, ex- 
cept what is made by nature ; and but one vari- 
ation in case. Its adjectives admit no change^ 
except what expresses the degree of comparison. 
Its verbs, instead of the varieties of ancient con- 
jugation, admit only four or fite changes in ter- 
mination. A few prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs eflFect all the purposes of significancy ; 
while the principal words for the most part pre- 
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serve their farm unaltered. Heiiee our language 

acquires a simplicity and facility, ^'hich are the 

cause of its beingfrequently writteh and spoken 

with inaccuracy. J We imagine thai a competent 

skill in it may be acquired without any study ; 

and that in a syntax so narrov^ and limited a& 

^ours, there is nothing which requires attention. 

/^But the fundamental rules of syntax are com- 

inon to the Knglish and to the. ancient tongues ; 

and regard to them is absolutely requisite for 

writing or speaking with propriety^ 

Whatever be the advantages or defects of our 
language, it certainly deserves^ in the highest 
degree our study and attention. The Greeks 
and Romans in the meridian of their glory, be- 
stowed the highest cultivation on their respective 
languages. The French and Italians have em- 
ployed much study upon theirs ; and their ex- 
ample is worthy of imitation. For, whatever 
knowledge may be gained by the study of otiier 
languages, it can never be communicated with 
advantage, unless by those who can write and 
speak their own language with propriety. Let 
the matter of an author be ever so good and use- 
ful, his compositions will always suffer in the 
public esteem, if his expression be deficient in 
purity or propriety. At the same time, the at- 
tainment of a correct and elegant style is an ob- 
ject which demands application and labour./ If 
any one suppose he can catch it merely by the 
ear, or acquire it by a perusal of some of our 
good authors, he will be much disappointed.-^ 
The many grammatical errors, the many impure 
expressions, which are found in authors who are 
far from being contemptible^ demonstrate that a 
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earefal study of our language is previously re- 
quisite for writipg it with propriety, purity, and 
dlegauce. 

ST¥LE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION. 

^ Style is the peculiar manner in whieh a man 
expresses his thoughts by words. J It is a pic- 
ture of the ideas in his mind, ana of the order 
in which they there exist. 

The qualities of a good style may be ranged 
undeir two beads^ perspicuity ajid ornameitj) It 
will readily be admitted^ tlia^/perspicuity^s the 
fundamental quality of a gooa style. Without 
this, the brightest ornaments only glimmer thro^ 
the dark, and perplex, instead of pleasing the 
reader. If we be forced to follow a writer w itli 
much care ; to pause, and to read over his sen- 
tences a second time, in order to understand 
them fully, he will not please us long. Men arc 
too indolent to relish so much labour Though 
they may jiretend to admire an author^s depth, 
after they •have discovei^d ,hi« meaning, they 
will seldom be inclined to look a second time 
into his book. 

/Perspicuity requires attention first to single 
worils and phrases, and then to the construction 
of sentences.^ When considered with respect to 
words and phrases, it requires these three qual- 
iiiesJpurityn prippriety^ and precision. ^ 

Purity and propriety of language are often 
used indiscriminately for each other ; and in- 
deed they are very nearly allied. A distinction 
however obtains between them. rTurity is the 
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fifCaat among the multitude, comprehended un« 
der one name« Hence arose a very useful con- 
trivance for determining the individual object 
intended, by means of that part of speech called 
the Article. In Knglish, we have two articles^ 
a and the ; a is more general, the more definite. 
The Greeks had but one, which agrees with our 
definite article the They supplied the place of 
our article a by the absence of their article • thus 
Jlnthropos signifies a man^, o Anthropos, the man. 
The Catins had no article ; but in the room of 
it used the pronouns hic^ ille, ist^. This, how- 
ever, seems a defect in their language ; since ar- 
ticles^ certainly contribute m.uch to perspicuity 
and precision. 

To perceive the truth of this remark, observe 
the different imports of the following expres- 
sions ** The son of a kiig^ the son of the king, 
^^ a son of the king's/' Kach of these three 
phrases has a separate me ining, too obvious to 
be misun l**rstood. But, in Latin, '"'fiiiuHre^^ia,^^ 
is entirely undetermined ; it may bear either of 
the three senses mentioned. 

Beside this quality of being defined by the 
article, three affections belong to nouns, num- 
ber, gender and case, which deserve to be con- 
sidered. 

Numb: r, as it makes a noun signific ml of one 
or more, is singular or plural j a distinction found 
in all tongues, which must have been coeval with 
the origin of language, since there were few 
things, which men had more frequent necessity 
of expressing, than the distinction between one 
and more. Tn the Hebrew- Greek, and some 
other ancient languages, we filndrnot only a plu- 
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ral but a dual number ; the origtn of whicli may 
very naturally be accounted for, as separate terms 
of numbering were yet undiscovered, and one, 
two and many, were all, or at least the princi- 
pal numeral distinctions, which men at first had 
any occasion to make 

Gendrr, which is founded on the distinctioa 
of the two sexes, can with propriety be applied 
to the names of living creatures only. All oth- 
er nouns o jght to be of the ueuter gender. Yet 
in most languages the same distinction is applied 
to a great number of inanimate objects. Thus 
in the Latin tongue p^isi^n a sword, is masculine ; 
sas;itfa. an arrow, is feminine ; and this assigna- 
tion of sex to inanimate objects often appears 
entirely capricious. In the Greek and Latin, 
however all animate objects are not distributed 
into masculine and feminine : but many of them 
are classed, where all ought to be under the neu- 
ter gender : as ^^axiirrtn a rock, mare the sea. — . 
But in the French and Italian tongues, the neu- 
ter gender is wholly unknown, all their names 
of inanimate objects being put upon the same 
footing with those of living creature?? and dis- 
tributed without reserve into masculine and fem- 
inine In the English language, all nouns lit* 
erally used, that are the naYues of living crea- 
tures are neuter ; and ours is ptM*haps, the only 
tongue (except the Chinese, which is said to re- 
semble it in this particular) in which the disrinc- 
tion of gender is philosopliically applied. 

Case deno-es the state or relation which one 

object bears to aootlicr, by some variation of the 

name of thnt objrct ; generally in the final let- 

and by some languages in the initial. All 
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totisMes however do not agree in this mode of 
expression. Declension is used b\ the. r«reek 
and Latin ; but in the Kugltsh Frencb, and I- 
talian, it is uot found ; or at mt)st, k exists in a 
very imperfect state. These languages express 
the relations of objects by prepositions, which 
are the names of those relations prefixed to the 
names of objects. Knglish nouns have no casc^ 
except a sort Oi genitive, commonly formed by 
adding the letter 8 to the noun ; as when we say 
^' Pope's Dunciad/^ me. ning the Dunciad of 
Pope. 

Whether the moderns have given beauty or 
utility to hmgii igf\ by the abolition of caseSv may 
perhaps l)e cii»ubted. They have, however, ccr- 
tainly rendered it more simple, by removing that 
intricacy which arose from different ftvrms of de- 
clen<ition, and from the irregularities of the seve- 
ral declensions. But in obtaining this simptici. 
tj , it must be confessed, we have filled language 
with a multitude of those little words, called 
prepositions, whirh i>y perpetually occurring in 
every >en'enee encumber speech ^ and, by ren- 
dering it more prolix, enervate its force. The 
sound of mijderri lai^sjua^e is also less agreeable 
to the ear, being deprived of that variety and 
sweetness which arose from the length of words 
and the change o terminations, occasioned hj 
cases in the Greek and Latin. But perhaps the 
greatest disadvantage we sustain by the aboli- 
tion of cases, is the loss of that liberty of trans- 
position in the arrangement of words, which the 
ancient languages enjoyed, 

Pr(mouiis are the representatives of nouns 
and are subject to the same modiftcations of num^ 
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her, gender, and case. We may observe, how- 
ever, that the pronoans of the first and second 
person, I and thou^ have no distinction of gender 
in any langua,£;e ; for as they always refer to 
persons present, their sex must be known, and 
therefore needs not to be marked by their pro- 
nouns. But, as the third person maybe absent^ 
or unknown, the distinction of gender there be- 
comes requisite ; and accordingly in ngUsh it 
hath all three genders, fee, i*he^ it. 

Adjectives, as tttrortff^ weaky haHdsome^ tt,?^^^ 
are the plainest and moi^t simple in that class of 
words which are termed attributive. They are- 
common to all languages, and must have been 
very early invented ; since objects could neither 
be distinguished nor treated of in discourse, be» 
fore names were assigned to their different qual^ 
ities. 
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(^F all the parts of speech, Vkrbs^ are by far 
the most complex and useful. From their im- 
portance, we may justly conclude, that they were 
coeval with the origin of language ? thoirgh a long 
time must have been requisite to rear them up to 
that accuracy which they now possess. 

The tenses were contrived to m irk the several 
distinctions of time. We commonly think of no 
more than its three great divisions, the past, the 
present and the future and we might sirppose^ 
that if verbs had been so contrived as mv>re}y to 
express these, no more was nec(*S!«ary. ' 'at Ian* 
gua^e proceedd^ with macb greater eubtilty. It 
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ed even by good writers* A few instaaees will 
show both its importance and application. 

In the position of adverbs* which are used to 
qualify the signification of something which ei- 
ther precedes or follows them^ a good deal of 
nicetv is to< be observed. I* By greatness '^ saya 
Addison, *^ I do not onljNmean the hulk of any 
*• sin|^4e ohjffct, but the largeness of a whole 
^' vit'w.^^ Here the place of the adverb avly 
makes it limit the verb mean, j '^ I do not only 
'* mean." I be question may tb?n be a^ked^ 
What does he more than mean? Had it been 
pU<«ed after bulk still it would have been wrong, 
for it might then be asked^ What is meant be- 
side the frii/fr ? Is it the colour, or any other 
property ? Its proper place is ater the word 
object : '- By greatness I do not nie?vn the bulk 
^^ of any single object only 5" for then, when it 
is asked. What does he mean more than the hulk 
of a single object ^ the answer comes out pre- 
cisely, as the author intends, •*. the lareieness of 
^< a whole view.'' f Theism,'' says Loi'd wShafts- 
bury. ''Can onlytie opposed jto polytheism or 
^' atheism '1 U may be asked then. Is theism 
capable of nothing else, except being oppaased to 
polytheism or atheism ? This is what the words 
literally mean through the improper collocation 
of only. He ought to have said, *' 1 heism can 
^' be opposed only to polytheism or atheism '^ 
Inaccuracies of this kind occasion little ambigQ- 
ity in common discourse, because the tone and 
emphasis, used by the speaker, generally make 
the meaning perspicuous. But in writing, where 
a person speaks to the eye, he ought to be more 
accurate j and so to connect adverbs with the 
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wiirds they qualify, that lus meaRing camtot be 
mistakea on the first inspeetioti. 

When aeii'cumstanae is interposed in the mid. 
die of a sentence, it sometiRies requires atten- 
tion to place it in such manner as to dlvett it af 
all ambiguity. For instance, f Are these de. 
^^ signs,^ says Lord Bolingbrote, " which any 
^^ man^ who is born a Briton, in any circnmstan- 
'^ ees/in any situation, oiight to be ashamed or 
'^ afraid to avow ?'^ Here we are in doubt 
whether the phrases '^ in any circum»tanee8^ in 
any tntuaUfm, ' be connected with ^^ a man born 
in Britain ; or with that man's ^^ avowing his de- 
signs '' If the latter, as seems most likely, was 
intended to be the meaning, the arrangement 
ought to be this^ ^f Are these designs, which any 
'^ man who is bot^ a Briton, ought to beasham- 
^< ed or afraid in any circumstances^ in any sit- 
^^ nation, to avow ?'V 

Btill more attention is requisite to a proper 
disposition of the relative pronouns, tr%9, which^ 
whaty whoiie ; and of all those particles which 
express the connexion of the parts of speech. 
As all reasoning depends upon this connexion, 
we cannot be too accurate with regard to it. v^ 
small error may obscure the meaning of a whole 
sentence ; and even where the me. ning is ttp{)a. 
rent, yet if these relatives be misplaced, we al- 
ways find something awkward and disjointed in 
the structure of the period. \ 'he following pas* 
sage in Bishop Sherlock's Sermons will exem- 
plify these observations | It is folly to pretend 
^< to arm ourselves against the accidents of life^ 
^^ by heaping up treasures which nothing can 
^^ protect us against^ but the good providence of 
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^^owheaveoly Father.^ 'J Which grftoiiAatieal. 
ly refors to tbe immediately preceding aouB^ 
which here is ^* tirea«urcs ;V and this would con- 
vert the whale period into nonsense. 1*he sen. 
tence should have been thus' constrncted t (^^ It 
^ is folly to pretend by heaping up treasures te 
^^ arm ourselves against the accidents of lifer &* 
<^ gainst which nothing can proted; ns, but tbe 
**. good providence of our heavenly Father.'^ 

We now proceed, to the second quality of a 
well arranged sentence, which we termed its 
Unity, This is a capital property. The very 
mature of a sentence implies one proposition to 
be exfH'essed. It may consist of parts ; but these 
parts i&ast be so closely bound together, as to 
make an impression of one object only upon the 
mind/ 

To jjreserv^ this unity, we must first observe, 
that during the course of the sentence the sub* 
ject should be changed as little as possible.-^ 
1 here is generallyin every sentence some person 
or thing which is the governing word. This 
should be continued so, if possible, from the be* 
ginning to the end of it. Should a man express 
himself in this manper r, ^< After we came to an- 
^^ chor they put me on shore, where I was saluted 
^^ by all my friends, who received me . with the 
'^ greatest kindness/' Though the objects in 
this sentence are sufficiently connected , yet, by 
shifting so often the subject and person, tee, they, 
J, and whoj they appear in so disunited a view^ 
that the sense and connexion are nearly lost. 
The sentence is restored to its proper unity by 
constructing it thus : <^ Having come to anchor, 
^^ I was put on shore^ where I was saluted by all 
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^< my frieadSy who received me with the greatest 
" kiadness.'' * - 

l^he second rule is, never crowd into one sen* 
tence ideas^ which have so ifttle connexkin, that 
they might well be divided into two or more 
sentences. Yiolaiion of this rule never fails to 
displease a reader. Its effect indeed is. so dis- 
gusting, that of the two it is the safest extreme^ 
to err rather by too many short sentences, than 
by one, that is overloaded and confused. The 
following sentence from a translation of Plutarch 
will justify this opinion. ** Their march,'' s tys 
the author, speaking of the Greeks* *'was through 
^^ an uncultivated country whose savage inbab- 
^^ itants fared hardly, having no other riches 
^^ th n a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was 
^< rank and unsavoury by reason of their con- 
^< tinual feeding upt>n sea fish.'* Here the sub- 
ject is repeatedly changed. The march of the 
Greeks^the description of the inhabitants through 
whose cou-itry they passed, the account of their 
sheep, an<t the reason of their sheep -being disa- 
greeable food, make a jumble of objects, slight- 
ly related to each other, which the reader can- 
not without considerable difficulty comprehend 
iu one view. 

The third rule for preserving the unity of a 
sentence isy keep clear of parentheses in the mid- 
dle of it. The^e may on some occasions have 
a spirited appearance, as prompted by a certain 
vivacity of thought, which can glance happily 
aside, as it is going along. But in general their 
'effect is extremely bad ; being a perplexed meth- 
od of disposing of some thought, which, a writer 
has not art enough to introduce in its proper 
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place. It is needless to produce any instances, 
as they occur so frequently among incorrect wri- 
ters. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is, 
bring it to a full and perfect close. It needs not 
to be observed, that an unfinished sentence is no 
sentence with respect to grammar. But senten- 
ces often occur, whi^h are moi-e than finished. 
When we have arrived at what we expected to 
be the conclusion . when we arc come to the 
word, on which the mind is naturally led to rest ; 
unexpectedly some circumstrtuce is added, 
which ought to have been omitted, or disp'sed 
of elsewhere. Thus for instance, in the follow- 
ing sentence from Sir William Temple, the ad- 
jection to the sentence is entirely foreign to it. 
Hpeaking of Burnetts Theory of the Barth, and 
Fontenelle^s Plurality of Worlds i, ' The first/' 
says he, "could not end his. learned treatise with- 
^' out a panegyric of modern learning in compar- 
^' ison of the ancient ; and the other falls so 
^\ grossly into Uie censure of the old poetry, and 
*' preference of the new, that I could not read 
" either of these strains without some indigna- 
^ ti«*n ; which no quality among men is ho apt 
*^ to raise in me, as self-suflSciency.'' The word 
^^ indignation'' concludes the sentence ; for the 
last member is added after the proper close. 
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We now proceed to the third quality of a cor- 
rect sentence, which we termed Strength. By 
this is meant such a disposition of the several 

G. 
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words and members as will exhibit the sense t# 
the best advantage > as will render the iqipres* 
sion^ which the period is intended to make^ most 
full and complete ; and give every word and 
every member its due weight and force. \Tothe 
production of this eflTect, perspicuity and unity 
are absolutely necessai-y^ but more is requisite, 
yor a sentence may be clear 5 it may also be 
compact, or have the requisite unity ; and yet, 
by some unfavorable circumstance in the struc. 
tare it may fail in that strength or liveliness of 
impression, which a more happy collocation 
would produce. 

The first^rule for promoting the strength of a 
sentence is/take from it all redundant words. 
Whatever can be easily supplied in the mind^ is 
better omitted in the expression, thus, '^ Content 
^» with deserving a triumph, he refused the hon- 
•^ our of it,'' is better than, " being content with 
^^ deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of 
^^ it/' It is one of the most useful exercises, on 
reviewing' what we have written, to contract that 
circuitous mode of expression, and to cut off 
those useless excrescences which are usually 
found in a first draught. \But we must be cau. 
tious of pruning so closely, as to give a hardness 
and dryness to the style./ Some leaves must be 
left to shelter and adorn the fruit. 

As sentences should be cleared of superflu- 
ous words, so also of superfluous members.— 
Opposed to this is the fault we frequently meet, 
the last member of a period being only a repe- 
tition of the former in a different dress. For 
example^ speaking of beauty, ** 1 he very first 
" discovery of it/^ says Addison^ ^* strikes the 
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^^ mind with inward joy, and spreads deligbt 
*^ through all its faculties/^ \ln this instance 
scarcely any thing is added by the second mem- 
ber of the sentence to what was expressed in the 
first. / Though the flowing style of Addison may 
palliate such negligence, yet it is generally true, 
that language diverted of its prolixity^ is more 
strong and beautiful. 

The second rule for promoting the strength of 
a sentence isjpay particular attention to the use 
of copulatives^ relatives, and particles, employed 
for transition and connexion. /Some observa- 
tions on this subject^ which appear useful, shall 
be mentioned. 

What is termed splitting of particles, or sepa- 
rating a preposition from the noun which it gov- 
ernsk is ever to he avoided./ For example, ^* i ho* 
^* virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may 
^^ often be accompanied by, the advantages of 
*^ fortune. ^^ In such instances we sulfcr pain 
from the violent separations of two things, which 
by nature are closely united. 

'< he strength of a sentence is much injured by 
an unnecessary multiplication of relative and 
demonstrative particles. If a writer say " There 
^* is nothing which disgusts me sooner than the 
*' empty pomp of language;" he expresses him- 
self less forcibly than if he had said, << Nothing 
<* disgusts me sooner than the empry pomp of 
*• language ^^ The former. mode of expression 
in the introduction of a subject, or in laying 
down a proposition, to which particular attention 
is demanded is very proper ; but in ordinary 
discourse the latter is far preferable. 

With regard to the relative we shall only 
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observe,Uliat in conversation and epistolary wri- 
ting, it may be omitted ; bat in compositions of 
a serious or dignified kind^ it should constantly 
l)e inserted./ 

On the copulative article and, which occurs so 
often, several observations are to be made. \ It is 
evident, that an unnecessary repetition of it en- 
feebles style \\By omitting it we often make a 
closer connexion, a quicker succession of ob- 
jects, than M'hen it is inserted between them. \ 
^< Veni. vidx, vici,^^ expresses with more spirit 
the rapidity of conquest, than if connecting par- 
ticles had been used. V^Vhen. however, we wish 
to prevent a quick transition from one object to 
another ; and when enumerating objects which 
we wish to appear as distinct from each other a« 
possible ; copulatives may be multiplied with pe- 
culiar advantage.} Thus Lord Bolingbroke says 
with propriety, "Such a man might fall a victim 
^' to power ; but truth, and reason^ and liberty, 
"would fall with him.^^ 

The third rule for promoting the strength of 
a sentence is,\dispose of the principal word or 
words, in that part of the sentence where they 
will make the most striking impression.] Per- 
spicuity ought first to be studied ; and the na- 
ture ef our language allows no great liberty of 
«ollocatior^. In general the important words 
are placed p.t the beginning of a sentence* Thus 
Mr. Addisdn, *^ The pleasures of the imagina- 
^< tion, taken in their full extent, are not so gross 
^^ as those of sense ; nor so refined as those of 
*' the understanding.'' This order seems to be the 
most plain and natural. Sometimes, however, 
Mrhen we propose giving weight to a sentenc6| 
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n is useful to suspeird tbe meaning a little, and 
then to bring it out fully at the close, " Thus,'* 
says Pope, ^^ on whatever side we contemplate 
** Homer, what principally strikes us, is his won- 
*^ derful invention ^^ 

The fourth rale for promoting the strength of 
sentences is, 'pake the members of them go on 
rising in their importance one above another./-^ 
This kind of arrangement^is called a climax, 
and is ever regarded as a beauty in composition. "^ 
"Why it pleases is sufficiently evident. In all 
things we love to advance to what is more and 
more beautifuf rather than to follow a retrogade 
order. Having viewetl some considerable ob- 
ject, we cannot without pain descend to an infe- 
ri<ir circumstance. <^ Cavendum eat^^^ says Quin- 
tilian, ^^ nfi decrescat oratio, et fo^^tior 8uhjunga» 
^^ fur aliqmd hjirmius. ' A weaker assertion 
should never follow a stronger one ; and, when 
a sentence consists of two members, the longest 
should in^ general be the- concluding one. Pl- 
riod». thus divided^ are pronounced more easily ; 
and/ the shortest member being placed first J we 
carry it more readily in our memory, as we pro- 
ceed to the second, and see the connexion of the 
two more clearly. Thus to say, ^^ When our 
^* passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves 
^^ with the belief that w« have forsaken them,'' 
is both more graceful ^nd more perspicuous, 
than to begin with the longest part of the propo- 
sition : ^* We flatter ourselves with the belief 
*^ that we have forsaken our passions, when they 
*^ have forsaken us.'' 

The fifth rule for constructing sentences with 
strength :is>\ avoid concluding them with an a 
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verb, a preposition^ or any insigaiflcaut wonli \ 
By such conGlusions style is always weakened 
and degraded. ( Sometimes indeed^ wbere the 
stress and signiacaucy rest chiefly upon words 
of this kind they oaght to have the principal 
place allotted them ^ No fault, for example, 
can be found with this sentence of BoUngbroke : 
^^ In their prosperity my friends shall never hear 
^* of me ; in their adversity always ;'^ where nev* 
er and always, being emphatieal words, are so 
placed as to make a strong impression* Bat 
when these inferior parts of speech are intro- 
duced* as circumstances or as qualifications of 
more important words, they should always h& 
disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the 
period, 

\We should always avoid concluding a sen- 
tence or member with any of those particles 
which distinguish the cases of nouns ; as of, to, 
from, v?ith^ by. y Thus it is much better to say, 
'^Mivarice is a crime, of which wise men are of- 
^* ten guilty,' than to say, ^< Avarice is a crime 
^^'Whirh wise men are often suilty of.'^ This is 
a phraseology which all correct writers shun. 

A complex verb, compounded of a simple 
Veri> and a subs^^qai^nt preposition* is also an un- 
graceful couclusiou of a period; as hrws; ahont, 
cl(*ar up. js^^veovpv^ TiiiA many others of the same 
kiud ,• inistp d of which, if a simple verb be em- 
ployed, it will terminate the senttnce with more 
strength. i*/ven the pronoun it especially when 
joined with some of the prepositions, ;.s with it, 
in ?f, fo itj cannot without violntion of grac^, be 
the conelusi(»n of a sentenre. Any phrase which 
'^essesji (i^ircumstauceonly; cannot couclade 
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a srentence without grcM inelegance. Circum- 
stances indeed are like unshapely stones in a 
building whicji icy the skill of au artist where 
to place them with the least offence. We should 
not crowd too many of them together ; but ratlu 
er intersperse them in different parts of the sen- 
tenee^ joined with the principal words on which 
they depend. Thus, for instance^ when Dean 
Swift says, " What 1 had the honour of men- 
*^ tioning to your Lordship some time ago in 
*^ conversation, was not a new thought;'^ these 
two circumstances, some time ago and in cower - 
sationg which are joined, would Ivave been bet- 
ter separated thus : <^ What I bad the honour 
^* some time ago of mentioning to your Lordship 
" in conversation. ' 

k) he sixth and last rule concerning the strength 
of a sentence is this, in the members of it, where 
two things are compared or contrasted : where 
either resemblance or opposition is to be express- 
ed ; some resemblance in the language and ob- 
struction ought to be observed, y I'he following 
passage from Pope's jH'eface to his Homer beau- 
tifully exemplifies this rule. <* Homer was the 
'^ greater genius ; Virgil the better artist ; in 
^* the one we admire the man ; in the other the 
^^ work. Homer hurries us with a conraianding 
'^ impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attrac- 
'^ tive majesty. Homer scatters with a generous 
" profusion ; Vir?ril bestows with a careful mag* 
^^ nificPHce. Homer like the Nile, pours out his 
^' riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil like a 
^^ river in its banks, with a constant stream, 
f^ When we Jook upon their machines. Homer 
^< seems like his^wj) Jupiter in his terrors, sha^ 
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^^ ing Olympus, scatteriDg lightttiinga, and firfag 
^* the heitvens. Virgil like the same pewer in 
^* his benevalence, counselling with the gods^ 
*^ laying plans for empires/ and onlering his 
** whole creation." Periods^ thus iionstruct«d>. 
when introduced with propriety, and not t6o fre- 
quently repeated, have a sensible beauty. Bat 
if such a construction be aimed at in every sen- 
tence, it betrays into a disagreeable uniformitvjh 
and produces a regular jingl^ in the period^ 
which tires the ear^ and plainly discoverjs affec- 
tation. 
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Having considered sentences with regard to 
their meaning, under the heads of Perspicuity, 
"ITnity and Strength, we shall now considier 
them with re^^pect to their sound. 

tn the harmony of periods, two things are to 
be considered.>fFirst, agreeable sound or modu- 
lation in general without any particular expres- 
sion Next, the sound so ordered as to become 
•xpressive of the sense. The first is the more 
common ; the second the superior beauty. 

/The bieauty of musical construction depends 
upon the choice and arrangement of words/-— 
Those words are most pleasing to the ear. which 
are composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in 
which there is a proper intermixture of vowels 
aiid consonants without too many harsh conso- 
nants, or too many open vowels in succession. 
1 ona; words are generally more pleasing to the 
*'^an monosyllahles ; and those are the most 
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muaiealy which are not wholly, composed of 
long and short syllables, but an intermixture of 
them ;fsucb as delight yamuse^ velocity^ celerity^ 
hitautifuly impetuosity.) If the words, however, 
which compose a sentence, bo ever so well chos- 
en and harmonious ; yet, if they be unskilfully 
arranged, its music is entirely lost. As an in- 
stance of a musical sentence, we may take the 
following from M ilton : ^* We shall conduct you 
*^ to a hill side, laborious indeed at the first as- 
^* cent ; but else, so smooth, so green, so full of 
^' goodly prospects and melodious sounds on ev- 
^^ ery side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
^^ more charming.' Kvery thing in this sen- 
tence conspires to render it harmonious. The 
words are well chosen ; taboriotiH^ smooth, grepn, 
goodly^ melodiouSf changing ; anil so happily 
arranged, that no alteration can be made without 
injuring the melody. 

There are two things on which the music of 
a sentence principally depends ; these arej the 
proper distribution of the several meml)ers of it 
and the close or cadence of the whole. "^^ 

First, the distribution of the several members 
should be carefully regarded. Whatever is e^ sy 
to the organs of speech, is always grateful to the 
ear. While a period advances the termination 
of each member forms a pause in the pronunci* 
ation ; and these pauses should be so distribu- 
ted^ as to bear a certain musical proportion to 
each other.l 1 his will be best illustrated by ex- 
amples. ^'This discourse concerning the easi- 
*^ ness of God s commands does all alontr, sup- 
<* pose and acknowledge the difBculties of the 
^ first entrance upon a religious course ; except 
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^^ only in those persana who have hart the h^* 
" piness to be trained Up to reli«;ion by the easy 
^* and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous' 
" education.*' 'this sentence is far from being 
harmonious, owing chiefly to this, that there i« 
but one pause in* it, by which it is divided into 
two members; each of which is so long as to 
require a considerable stretch of breath in pjpo- 
nouncing it. On the contrary, let us observe 
the grace of the following passage from ftir Wil- 
liam Temple, in which he speaks sarcastically 
of man. ** But God be thanked, his pride i» 
^^ greater than his ignorance ; and what he wants 
'* in knowledge, he supplies l)y siiflSciency.— *• 
*^ When he has looked about him as far as he 
*< can, he concludes there is no more to be seen ;. 
'^ when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
^^ bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his 
'^ best, he is* sure none ever did, or even caa 
'^ shoot better, or beyond it. His own reason 
'^ he hold to be the certain meisure of truth; 
^^ and his own knowledge of what is possible ia 
^^ nature.'^ Here every thing is at once easy to 
the breath, and grateful to the ear* We mast 
however observe, that if composition abouml 
with sentences which have too many rests, and 
these placed at intervals apparently measured 
and regular, it is apt to savor of affectation. 

The next thing which demands attention, is 
the close or cadence of the period; ! he only 
important rule which can here be given, is this ; 
\ when we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound 
• should increase to the lasts the longest memhvTS 
of the period, andthefiillek and most sonorous 
WQrds should be reserved fejr th» couclusion.-p-* 
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An an instance of this, the following sentence of 
Addison may be given. * It fills the mind with 
^* the largest variety of ideas . converses with itd 
^^ objecls at the greatest distance ; and continnes 
*^ the longest in action without being tired or 
^^ satiated with its proper enjoyments/^ Here 
every reader must be sensible of beauty in tho 
just distribution of the pauses^ and iti the manner 
of rounding the period, and of bringing it into a 
full and harmonious close. 

It may be remarked, that little words in th^ 
conclusion of a sentence are as injurious to mel- 
ody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex- 
pression. A musical cldise in our languaga 
seems in general^to require either the last sylla- 
ble, or the last but one to be a long syllablejki-^ 
Words which consist chiefly of short syllables^ 
as contrary, particular, retrospect^ seldom' ter- 
minate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previ. 
ous run of long syllables have rendered them 
pleasing to the ear. 

. Sentences, however, which are so constructed 
as'to make the sound always swell towards the 
end, and rest either on the last or penult sylla- 
ble,' give a discourse the tone of declamation. If 
melody be not varied, the ear is soon cloyed 
with it. Sentences constructed in the same man- 
ner, with the pauses at equal intervals, should 
never succeed each other. Short sentences must 
be blended with long and swelling ones^ to ren^ 
der discourse sprightly as well as magnificent. 

We now proceed to treat of a higher specie* 
of harmony ; the sound adapted to the sense. Of 
this we may remark two degrees. First, the 
eiiixeBt of sound suited te the t«ner mtm dji!^ 
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course.) • Next, a peeuliar resemblance effected 
betweeti some object and the sounds that are 
employed in describing it.] 

Hounds have in '.many respects an intimate 
correspondence with our ideas ;.partly natural^ 
partly produced by artificial associadons. Hence 
any one modulation of sound continued, stamps 
on style a certain character and expression.— 
Sentences constructed with Ciceronian fullness, 
excite an idea of what is important, magnificent, 
*and sedate.j^ But they suit no violent passion, no 
eager reasoning, no familiar address. These re- 
quire measures brisker, easier, and <>ften more 
abrupt. It were as absurd to write a panegyric 
and an invective in a style of the same cadence, 
as to set the words of a tender love song to the 
tune of a warlike march. 

Beside the general correspondence of the cur- 
rent of sound with the current of thought, a 
more particular expression of certain objects by 
resembling sounds may be attempted. In poet- 
ry this resemblance is chiefly to be sought. It 
obtains sometimes indeed in prose composition ; 
but there is an inferior djegree. 

The sounds of words may be employed for 
reprebentittg chiefly three classes of objects; 
first, other sdtinds ; secondly, motions ; and third- 
ly, the emotions and passions of the mind. 

. In most languages the names of many partic- 
i^Var sf)unds are so formed, as to bear some re* 
semblance of the sound which they signify ; as 
with us the whijttling of winds, the buzz^nd hum 
of insects, tlie hiss of serpents, and the crash of 
falling timber ; and many other instances, whera 
|fae name is plainly adapted to the sound it repr?* 
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senU. A remarkable example of 4bis beauty 
may be taken from two passages in Milton's Par- 
adise Lost in one of which he describes the 
sound, made by the opening of the gates of hell ; 
in the other^ that made by the opening of the 
gates of heaven. The contrast between the two 
exhibits to great advantage the art of the poet. 
The first is the opening of \ie\Vs gates : 

-f^n a sudden x)pen fly 



AVith impetuous recoil and jarring sound t " 
Th' infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder*—- 

#bserve the smoothness of the other ; 



-Heaven open'd wide 



Her ever during gates, harmnntous sound ! 
On golden hinges turning, 

In the second place/ the sound of words is fre- 
quently employed to imitate motion : as it is swift 
or slow, violent or gentle, uniform or interrupt- 
ed, ^asy or accompanied witheifort. Between 
sound and motion tnere is no natural affinity ; 
yet in the imagination there is a strong one ; as 
is evidentfrom thecoanexion between music and 
dancing. The poet can therefore give us a live- 
ly idea of the kind of motion he woul|l describe, 
by the help of sounds which in our imagination 
correspond With that motion. ; Long syllables* 
natur^Uly excite an idea of sloW^ motion ; as ^n 
this line of Virgil, 

Olli inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt. % 

A succession of short syllables gives^tbe im- 
pression of quick motion ; as, 

H. y 
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Seel fagit iuterla, fugit irreparabile tern pus. 

The works of Homer and Virgil abound with 
instances of this beauty ; which are so often 
quoted^ and so well known^ that it is unneces- 
sary to produce them. 

The third set of objects^ which the sound of 
words is capable of representing, consists of 
emotions and passions of the mind. Between 
sense and soundjthere appears to be no natural 
resemblance, .But, if the krrangement of sylla- 
bles by their sound alone recal one set of ideas 
more readily than another, and dispose the mind 
for entering into that affection which the poet in- 
tends to raise ; such arrangement may with pro- 
priety be said to resemble this sense. Thus, 
when pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects arc 
described by one who feels his subject^ the lan- 
guage naturally runs in smooth, liquid ^nd flow- 
ing numbers. . 



-Namque ipsa decoram 



CUesariem nato genetrix^ lumenque javenta 
Purpureum, et lastosoculis afflarat honores. 

Brisk and lively sensations exact quicker and 
mor<2 animated numbers. 



-Juv^num manus emicat ardens 



XiiUus in Besperium. 

Melancbolly and gloomy subjects are natur- 
ally connected with slow measures and long 
words. 

In those deep soliludes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells. 
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Abundant instances of this kind are suggestecj 
by a modorate acquaintance with good poets, ei- 
tiier ancient or modern. 
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Figures? niay be described to be that language 
which is promoted either by the imagination or 
paesions.f They are commonly divided by rhet- 
oricians/into two great classes, figures of words, 
and figures of thought. /Tho former are com- 
monly called tropes^ andjconsist in a word's be- 
ing used to signify Something different from its 
original meaning.l Hence, if the word be chan- 
ged the figure is destroyed. Thus, for instance^ 
** Light ariseth to the upright in darkness.^' — 
Here the trope consists in " light and darkness'^ 
not being taken literally, but substituted for 
comfort and adversity ; to which conditions of 
life th«y are supposed to bearsome resemblance-. 
The other class, termed figures of thought suppo- 
ses the figure to consist in the sentiment only, 
while the words are used in their literal sense ; 
as in exclamations, interrogations, apostrophes, 
and comparisons / where, though the words be 
varied, or translated from one language into an- 
other, the same figure is still preserved. This 
distinction however u of small importance ; as 
practice cannot be assisted by it ; nor is it al- 
ways very perspicuous, 

•y Tropes are derived in part from the barren- 
ness of language j but principally from the in- 
fluence which the imagination has over all lan- 
guage. The imagination never contemplates any 
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one idea or object as single and alone, but as 
accompanied by others which may be coQsidered 
as its accessories. . These accessories often op* 
crate more forcibly upon the mind, than the prin- 
cipal idea itself. Illiey are perhaps in their na- 
ture more agreeable, or more familiar to our con- 
ceptions ;for remind us of a greater variety of 
important circumstances. Hence the name of 
the accessory or correspondent idea is substitut- 
ed ; although the principal has a proper and w ell 
known nama of its own. Thus, for example^ 
when we design to point out the period in which 
a state enjoyed most reputation or glory, we 
might easily employ the proper w^ords for ex^ 
pressiuji this ; but as this in our imagination is 
readily connected with the flourishing period of 
a plant or tree, we prefer this correspondent idea, 
and say, ^^^Uhe Roman Empire flourished most 
under Augustus. 7 1 ha leader of a faction is a 
plain expression'; but, because the head is the 
principal part of the human body, and is sup- 
posed to direct all the animal operations ; rest- 
ingon this resemblance, we say, ^^ Cataline was 
the head of his party /^ 

We shall now examine, why tropes and fig. 
ures contribute to the beauty and grace of style. 
C'lBj them language is enriched and made more 
copious, • Hence words and phrases are multi- 
plied for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for de- 
scribing even the smallest differences ; the nicest 
shades and colours of thought ; which by prop- 
er words alone cannot possibly be expressed. 
They also give dignity to style, which is degra- 
ded by the familiarity of common Words. Fig- 
ures have the same effect on language, that a 
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rich and splendid apparel bas on a person of 
pank and dignity. In prose compositions assist- 
ance of this kind is often requisite ; to poetry it 
is essential./ To say, " The sun rises/^ is com- 
mon and trite ; bat it becomes a magnificent im- 
^AS^9 as expressed by '1 hompson : 

But yonder comes (he poyfeitul king of day 
J Uejoieing in the ea&t, 

(fignres fiirnisU the pleasure of enjoying two 
objects, presented at tlie s^ime time to our view, 
without confusion ;|the principal idea together 
with its accessory, which gives it the figurative 
appearance. ^Whcn, for example, instead of 
** youtb/^ we say, ^< the morning of life ;" the 
fancy is instantly entertained with all the cor- 
responding circumstances between these two ob- 
jects./ At the same instant we behold a certain 
period of human life, and a certain time of the 
day so connected, that the imagination plays be- 
tween them with delight, and views at once two 
similar objects without embarrassment. 

Figures are also attended with the additional 
advantage of giving us a more clear and tstriking 
view of the principal object, than if it were ex- 
pressed in simple terms, and freed from its ac- 
cessory idea. They exhibit the object on which 
they are emploj'cd, in a picturesque form ; they 
render an abstract conception in some degree an 
object of sense ; ihcy surround it with circum- 
stances, which enable the mind to lay hold of it 
steadily, and contemplate it fully. /*By a well 
adapted figure, even conviction is assisted, and 
a truth is impressed upon the mind with addi- 
tional liveliness and force. Thus in the follow. 

HS. 
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ing passage of Dr. Young : <^When we dip 
<* too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sedi- 
^' ment that renders it impure and noxious.^— 
"When an image presents such a resemblance 
between a moral and sensible idea, it serves like 
an argument from analogy, to enforce what the 
author advances, and to induce belief. 

All tropes being foundec^on the relation which 
one object bears to another^! he name of the one 
may be substituted for that of the other ; and by 
this the vivacity of the idea is generally in- 
creasedi^ The relation between a cause and iti* 
effect is one of the first and most obvious. — 
Hence the cause is sometimes figuratively put 
for the effect. ^ Thus Mr. Addison, writing of 
Italy, says, 

Blossoms, aiif] fruits and flowers <og€ihcr ri?e, 
AdiI the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Here the ^^ whole year" is plainly meant fo 
signify the productions of the year. ^ The effect 
is also often put for the cause ;-as ^^grey hairs'' 
for '^ old age,*' which produces grey hairs; and 
'' shade" for tlie ^^ trees/' which cause the 
shade. /I he relation between the container aiicl 
the thing contained is so intimate and apparent, 
as naturally to give rise to tropes. 



-l!ie inv5i<rpr liRHPit 



Ppuinaniem pateram, et [iieiiose prolult auro. 

Where it is obvious, that the cup and gold 
are put for the liquor contained in the golden 
cup. The name of the country is often used to 

nify itg inhabitants. To pray for the assist- 
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ance of Heaven is the same with praying for the 
assistance of God, who is in heaven. The rela- 
tion between a sign and the thing signiiicdr is an- 
other source of tropes.. Thus^ 

Cedant arma togx ; concedat iaurea linguae. 

Here the ^* toga^^ which is the badge of the 
civil professions, and the " laurel/' that of mili- 
tary honours, are each of them put for the civil 
and military characters themselves. .Tropes, 
founded on these several relations of ciuse and 
effect^icontainer and cotitained^ sign and thing 
signifled^ are called by the nam€ of metonomy. 

When a trope is founded on the i^elation be- 
tween an antecedent and its consequent, it is call- 
ed a metalepsis ; as in the Roman phrase, '^/uif," 
or ^^ vixit/^ to signify that one wns dead. <* Fuii 
" Illium et higen 8 gloria Teucriimy'^ expresses 
that the glory of Troy is no more. 

JXVhen the whole is put for a part, or a part 
for the whole ; a £;enus for a species, or spe- 
cies for a genus ; the singular number for the 
plural, or the plural for the singular ; in gene- 
rfil. when any thing less, or any thing more, is 
put for the precise object meant ; the figure is 
then termed a syneedoche. We say, for in- 
stance, ^' A fleet of so many sail,'' instead of so 
many ^' ships ;" we frequently use the '■' head" 
for the *• person, ' the '' pole" for the " earth," 
the " waves" for the " sea." An attribute is 
often used for its subject ; as, ^^ youth and beau- 
*'ty' for the "young and beautiful ;" and 
$lometitnes a subject for its attribute. But the 
relation by far the most fruitful of tropes, is si- 
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militudc^ wliich U the sole foundation of mcia- 
plior. 
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Metaphor is founded entirely oh the resem* 
l)lance which one object bears to another:\ It is 
tlierefore nearly allied to simile or comparison ; 
and is indeed a comparison in an abridged form. 
When we say of a gwat minister. ^' he upholds 
^^ the state, like a pillar, which supports the 
^^ weight of an edifice,'^ we evidently make a 
comparison ; but, when we say of him, he i» 
<^ the pillar of the state,'' it beeomes a metaphor. 
Of all the iigures of speech none apprdache» 
80 near to painting, as metaphors, rlt gives light 
and strength to description : makes intellectual 
ideas in some degree visible, by giving them col. 
our, substance and sensible qnalitiesrv To pro- 
duce this effect, however a delicate hand is re- 
quisite ; for by a little inaccuracy we may intro- 
duce confusion instead of promoting perspicuity. 
Several rules therefore must be given for the 
proper management of metaphors. 

/rhe first rule respecting metaphors is, they 
must be suited to the nature of the subject ; nei- 
ther too numerous, nor too gay, rior too elevated 
for it ^ we must neither attempt to force the sub- 
ject by the use of them into a degree of eleva- 
tion, not congruous to it ; nor on the contrary 
suffer it to fall below its proper dignity. Some 
metaphors are beautiful in poetry, which would 
be unnatural in prose ; some are graceful in ora- 
^"•^^f which would be highly improper in bis- 
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torieal or philosophical composition. Figures 
are the dress of sentimeot. They should conse- 
quently be adapted to the ideas which they are 
intended to adorn. 

JThe second rule respects the choice of objects 
wftence metaphors are to be drawn.\ The field 
for figurative language is very wide/ All nature 
opens her stores and allows as to collect them 
without restraint. But we must beware of using 
such allusions as raise in the mind disagreeable^ 
mean, low, or dirty ideas. To render a meta- 
phor perfect, it must not only be apt> but pleas- 
ing ; it must entertain as well as enlighten. Dry- 
den therefore can hardly escape the imputation 
of a very unpardonable breach of delicacy, when 
he observes to the Karl of Dorset, that " some 
*^ bad poems carry their owner's mark about 
'^ them ; some brand or other on this huttock or 
i^ that ear } that it is notorious who are the own- 
^^ ers of the cattle.'^ C^^ ™^^* pleasing meta« 
phors are derived fromHhe frequent occurrences 
of art and nature, or fron^ the civil transactions 
and customs of mankind. \ Thus, how expres- 
sive, yet at the same time /bow familiar, is the 
image which Otway has put info the mouth of 
Metellus in his play Caius Marius, where he 
calls Sulpicius 

That mnd wild buU, whom M^nus lets lose 

On each occadon, whon he'd rnnke Rome feel him, 

To toss our Ia>vs and liberties in th^ air. 

( In the third place, a metaphor should be found- 
ei^n a resemblance, which is clear and striking, 
not far fetched, nor difficult to be discovered/^^ 
Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeas. 
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ing, because they perplex the reader, and in- 
stead of illustrating the thought, render it intri^ 
cate and confused. Thus, for instance, Cowley,, 
speaking of his mistress, expresses himself lit 
the following forced and obscure verses : 

Woe to her stubborn heart ; if once mine come 
Into the self same room, 
'Twill tear and blow up all rithin. 
Like a grenado, shut into a magazine. 
Then shall lov^ keep the ashes and torn parts 
Of both our broken hearts ; 
Shall out of both one new one make ; 
From her the alloy, from mine the metal take ; 
For of her heart he from the flames will find 
But little left behind ; 
Mine only will remain entire ; 
Ko dross was there, to perish in tb^ fire. 

Metaphors, borrowed from any of the scienceft^ 
especially from particular professions, are al- 
most always faulty by their obncurity. 

fin the fourth place, we must never jumble 
metaphorical and plain languas;e together ; nev- 
er construct a period so, that part of it must be 
understood metaphorically, part literally : which 
always produces confusion, fThe works of Os- 
sian afford an instance of the fault we are now 
censuring. V^ Trothal went forth with the stream 
'^ of his p^ple. but they met a rock ; for Fin- 
^* gal stood unmoved ; broken, they rolled back 
^* from his side. Nor did they roll in safety ; 
*^ the spear of the king pursued theif flight."— 
The metaphor at the beginning is beautiful ; the 
" stream," the ^* unmoved rock," the ^^ waves 
rolling back broken," are expressions in the pro- 
per and consistent language of figure ; but in 
the end, when we are told, <^ they did ^ot rollift 
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^^ safety, beeause the spear of the king pursued 
^^ their flight/ the literal meaning is injudicious- 
ly mixed with the metaphor; they are at the 
same moment presented to us as waves that roll^ 
and as men that may he pursued 9LnA wounded 
by a $pear. 

Id the fifth place^ take care not to make two 
different Metaphors meet on the same object. 
This, which is called mixed mataphor, is one of 
the grossest abuses ofthisfigure« Shakespeare's 
expression for example, " to take arms against a 
^^sea of troubles,' makes a most unnatural 
medley, and entirely confounds the imagination. 
More correct writers than Shakespeare^aresome* 
times guilty of this error. Mr. Addison says, 
^' There is not a single view of human nature, 
^^ whieh is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds 
" of pride.'' Here a vifw is made to extinguish^ 
and to extinguish seedff. 

In examining the propriety of metaphors it is 
a good rule to form a picture of them, and to 
consider how the parts agree and what kind of 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with 
a pencil. 

Metaphors, in the sixth place, should not be 
crowded together on the same object. Though 
each of them be distinct, yet if they be heaped 
on one another, they produce confusion. The 
following passage from Horace will exemplify 
this observation. 

Motum ex Metetlo GonBUf« i^ivicura, 
Bellique causas, et vitia, ei modos, 

J^tidumqae fortune, gravt^aque 

Principum amicitias, et araia 
Nondum expiatis ancta cruoribus, 
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Pei icuIoBse plenum opus ales. 
Tract Hs, et incedis per ignes 
Supposifos cineri doloso. 

This passage, though very poetical, is render- 
ed harsh and obscure by three distinct metaphors 
crowded together. First, ^^ arma uncta cruoru 
'^ bun nondum expiatis ;'^ next, " opus plenum 
<^ periculosce alem ; ' and then, ^Hncedis per ig- 
'^ nes suppimtos cineri dolom.^^ 
/'rhe last rule concerning metaphors is, they 
should not be too far pursued. \ For when the 
resemblance, which is the foondktion of the flg- 
ure is long dwelt upon, and ca/ried into all its 
minute circumstances, an allegory is produced 
instead of a metaphor ; the reader is wearied, and 
the discourse becomes obscure. This is termed 
straining a metaphor. I)r. Young, whose ima- 
gination was more distinguished by strength^ 
than delicacy, is often guilty of running down 
his metaphors. Speaking of old, age^ he says^ 
it should 

Walk thoughtful on the silent solemn shore 
or that vast mean, it must sail so soon; 
And put good works on board; and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknown. 

The two first lines are uncommonly beautiful ; 
but when he continues the metaphor by '^ put- 
^* ting good works on board, and waiting the 
^* wind, ' it is strained, and sinks in dignity. 

Having treated of metaphor we shall conclude 
this chapter with a few words concerning alle- 
gory. 
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An allegory is a continued metaphor ; ag it is 
the represeiitation of one thing by another that 
resembles it. Thus Prior makes Kmma des- 
cribe her constancy to Henry in the following 
aliegorical manner : 

Bid I bot purpose td cm^arfc with Ihee 
On the smooth surface of a snmmef& sea, 
WhUe gentle zephjrs play with prosperous gales. 
Ami fbrliineV favour fills the sweiling sails; 
But woulil forsake the ship, and make the shore. 
When the winds whlstVe, aiu! the tempests roar ? 

rFhe same rules that were given for metaphors, 
may be applied to allegories on account of the 
affinity between themi^ Ihe only material differ- 
ence beside the cme beihg short and the other pro- 
longed is, that a metaphor always explains itself 
by the words that are connected with it in their 
proper and literal meaning ; as, when we say, 
*' Achilles was a lion ;'^ ^^an able minister is 
^^ the pillar of the state.'^ Lion and pillar are 
here sufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
Achilles and the minister, which are joined to 
them ; but an allegory may be allowed to stand 
less connected with the literal meaning ; the in- 
terpretation not being so plainly pointed out, but 
left to our own reflection. 
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Hyperbole consists in magnifying an object 
beyond its natural bounds. This figure occurs 
Tcry frequently in all languages, even in com- 
mon conrersation. As swift as the wind ; as 

I. 
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^bite «iS 0IIOW ; and o^r uMal forms of compli- 
ment are m general extravagaut hyperboles. 
From habit^ however^ these exaggerated expres- 
sions are seldom considered as hyperbolical. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; sucb as ^^re 
employed in description; or sucb as are suggest- 
ed by passion. 'I hose are far best which are 
the effect of passion ; since it not only gives rise 
to the rao&t daring figures, but often renders them 
just and natural. Hence the following passage 
in Milton, though extremely hyperbolical, con- 
tains nothing but what is natural and proper. It 
exhibits the mind of Satan agitated by rage and 
despair. 

Me migerable ! Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and iniinitc despair? 
Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell : 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide. 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

In simple description, hyperboles ■must be em- 
ployed with more caution. When an earthquaka 
or storm is described, or when our imagination 
is carried into the midst of a battle, we can bear 
strong hyperboles v\ ithout displeasure. But when 
only a woman in grief is presented to our view, 
it is impossible not to be disgusted with such ex- 
aggeration as the following, in one of our dra- 
matic poets : 



-1 found her on the floor 



In n! I the storm of grief, yet beautiful, 

Pouriiip- forth tears at such a lavish r^te, 

That were the world on fire, they might have drownM 

The wrath of Heaven, aod qaeocb'd the mighty ruin. 
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^rhis is mere bombast. 1 be person berself, 
who laboured itnder the distracting agitations of 
grief, Hrigbt be permitted to express herself in 
strung hyperbole ; but the spectator, who d\5. 
scribes her cannot be al lowed equal liberty. 'J he 
just boundary of this figure cannot be ascertain- 
ed by any precise rule. Good sense and an ac- 
curate taste^ must ascertain the limit, beyond 
which; if it pass, it becomes extravagant. 



PERSONIFICATION AND APOSTROrHE. 

We proceed ncrw to those figures which lie al- 
together in the thought, the words being taken 
in their common and literal sense We shall 
begin with personification, by which life and ac- 
tion are attributed to inanimate objects. All po- 
etry, even in its most humble form, abounds in 
this figure. From prose it is far from being ex- 
cluded ; nay, even ia common conversation, fre^ 
qaent approaches are made to it. When we say, 
the earth tAfrst** for rain, or the fields smile with 
plenty ; when ambition is said to be resilessj or 
a disease to be deee^fful ; such expressions 
show the facility with which the mind can ac- 
commodate the properties of living creatures to 
things inanimate, or abstract conceptions, 

f 1 here are three different degrees of this fig. 
ure ; which it is requisite to distinguish, in or- 
der to determine the propriety of ifs use.'. \ i he 
first is, when some of the properties of liVing 
creatures are ascribed to inanimate objects ; the 
second, when those inanimate objects are de. 
scribed as. acting like such as have life ; and the 
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third, when they are exhibited either as speak- 
ing to us« or as listening to what we say to them. 

: The first and lowest degree of this figure^ which 
aonsists in ascribing to inanimate objects Bome 
of the qoalities of living creaturesA raises the 
style so little, i that the humblest diseour^o ad- 
mits it withoat any force. \ Ihus^ ^^ a raging 
^^ storm, a deceitful disease,- a cruel disaster,^' 
are familiar expressions. This indeed is so ob* 
scure a degree of personification^ that it might 
perhaps be properly classed with simple meta- 
pbors which almost escape our observation. 

' 7 he second degree of this figure is, when we 
represent inanimate objects acting like those that 
have life. ) Here we rise a step lugher, and the 
persoaificd.tion becomes sensible. .According to 
the nature of the action which we ascribe to those 
inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the fig- 
ure^\ When pursued to a considerable length, it 
belongs only to studied harangues ; wheu slight- 
ly touched, it may, be admitted into less eleva- 
ted compositions. Cicero, for example, speak- 
ing of the cases where killing a man is lawful in 
self-('t^fence, uses the following expressions : 
^•' Jillquando nobis gladlus ad occidendum horn- 
^Hnem ah ipsii^ 'poTinp;itur legibuaJ' Here vhe 
laws are beautifully personified as reaching forth 
their hand to give us a sword for putting a man 
to ileath. 

In poetry, personifications of this, kind are 
extremely frequent, Vnd are indeed the life and 
soul of it. In the descriptions of a poet, who 
has a lively ft^ncy,. every thing is animated. 
Homer; the father of poetry^ is remarkable for 
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the use of this figure. War, peace, clarts^ riv- 
ers, every thing in short, is alive ia his writings. 
The same is true of Milton, anfl 8hake.«»peare. 
No personification is more strikilug, or intro- 
duced on a mate proper oecasiony^ than the foU 
towing ^fMiUdn upon Eve's eating the forbid- 
den fruit : 

So say i ng, Tier pn sh l>a m\ i n , e vH hour 
Forth reaching to the. kuit, &he4)Iuck'd, »fie at* I 
Earlh felt ll>e. wound ; and nature from her scat 
Siajhins: thro' all her works, gave sigiis cf ^\ ue, 
^^hat all Tvas iQ»t. 

I The third and highest degree of this figure is 
yet ta be mentioned; when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as feeling and actings 
bat as speaking to us, 0¥ listening, while we ad- 
dress them. /This is the boldest of all rhetorical 
figures ; it is the style of strong passion only ; 
and therefore should never be attempted, except 
when the mind is considerably heated and agi- 
tated, i Milton affords a very beautiful example 
of this figure in that moving and tender address 
which Eve makes to Paradise, immediately be- 
fore she is compelled tto leave it.. ' 

Oh, unex{)ectpd stroke, worse than of death t 
Must 1 thus leave thee. Paradise P Thus leave 
Thee, native soil ; these happy walks and Bbade«> 
Fit haunt of gods f. where I had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day, j 
Which must be mortal to us botb ? O flowers I; 
That never will in otfaerclimate grpw,- 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I hr«d up with tender hand 
.From your first opening bu<l8, and gave you nanJ^s^ 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank ^ 

Tonr tribes, and water from the wnbroeial fount . 
I». 
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This is the real language of nature and of Ce- 
male passion. 

In the maziagement of this sort of personifica^ 
tion two rules are to be observed* (JtTirst never 
attempt it unless prompted by strong pa$sion^ 
and never continue it when the passion begins to 
subside.^ 1 he seeondrule is^ never personify an 
object wnich has not some dignity in itself, and 
which is incapable of making a proper figure in 
the elevation to which we raise it. To address 
the body of a deceased friend is natural ; but 
to address the clothes which he wore, introdu* 
ces low and degrading ideas. So likewise, ad- 
dressing the several parts of the body, as if th«y 
were animated, is. not agreeable to the dignity 
of passion. For thi« reason the following pas. 
sage in Pope's Eloisa to Abelard is liable to 
censure. 

Dear fatal nnmp ! rest ever iinreveal'il, 
Nor pass these lips in lioly silence sealM. 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise. 
Where, mixM with Cloci's his lovModea lit s; • 
O, write it not, wy haiui !-^his name ai>{'.«ar8 
Already written — bloi it out my tears. 

Here Ihe name of Abelard is first personified ; 
which, as the name of a person often stands for 
the person himself, is exposed to no objection. 
Next, Eloisa personifies her own heart; and, as 
the heart is a dignified part of the human frame, 
and is often put for the mind, this also may pass 
without censure. But, when she addresses her 
hand, and tells it not to write his name, this is 
forced and unnatural Yet the figure becomes 
^'i:i ^v-;^ '\ v:\.-:\ li!:-. Oa'::m[^^ ::r?'tcnrs to !)!-t 
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oat what hei* hand had written. The two last 
lines are indeed altogether unsuitable to the ten- 
derness which breathes through the rest of that 
inimitable poem. 

[Apostbophk is an address to a real person ; 
but one who is either absent or deac% as if he 
were present, and listening to us.\ This figure 
is in boldness k degree lower thajr personifica' 
tion }|since it Requires less effort of imagination 
to suppose persons present who are dead oir ab- 
sent, than to animate insensible beings, and di- 
rect our discourse to them.) T he poems of Qs- 
sian abound in beautiful instances of this figure. 
^^ Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O Maid 
^^ of Inistore. Bend thy fair bead over the 
<^ waves, thou fairer than the ghosts of the hills, 
^^ when it moves in a sun beam at noon over the 
^' silence of Morven. He is fallen ! Thy youth 
^^ is low ; pale beneath the aword of Guchullin.'^ 



COMPARISON, AWTITHE6IS. INTERROGATiON, EXCLAMATION, 
AND OTHER FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

A comparison or[simi1e is, when the resem- 
blance between two objects is expressed in form, 
and usually pursued more fully than the nature 
of a metaphor admits. ] As when we say, ^' i he 
^' actions of princes are like those great rivers, 
" the course of which every one beholds, but 
^^ their springs have been seen by few.^^ This 
short instance will show that a happy compari- 
son is a sort of sparkling ornament which adds 
lustre and beauty to discourse. 



lOfc COMTPARISON. 

liQSiA^ /explaining and ernhpUi^hing com\^tifU 
sons.j'For, when a writer compares an object 
with' any other tbin^;, it always is, or ought to 
be, with a view to make us understand that ob- 
ject more clearly, or to render it more pleasing^i. 
JBven abstract reasoning admits explaining com-^ 
parisons* For instance, the distinction between 
the powers of senile and imagination is in \fr. 
Harris's Hermes iltustrated by a simile : " As- 
wax,'' says he, " would not be adequate to the 
^^ purpose of signature, if it had not the power 
^^ to retain as well as to receive the impression ; 
^' the i^ame holds of the soul with respect to sense 
^' and imagination. Sense is its receptive power^ 
^' and imagination its retentive. Had it sen^e 
^^ without imagination, it would not be as wax^ 
^^ but as water ; where though all impTi^ssi(^9 
^' be instantly made, yet a« soon as they are 
" made^they are lost. ' In comparisons of this 
kind/perspicuity and usefulness are chiefly ta 
be sthdied.| 

But embellishing comparisons are those whiclv 
most frequently occur Resemblance, it has 
been observed, is the foundation of this figure. 
I Yet resemblance must not be, taken in too strict 
a sense for actual similitude A 1' wo objects may 
raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
though they resepible each other, strictly speak- 
ing, in nothingr For example, to describe the 
nature of soft and melancholy music, Ossian: 
says, ^* The music of Carryl was like the mem- 
^' ory of joys that are past, pleasant and mourn- 
^* ful to the soul." This is happy and delicate ; 
yet no kind of music bears any resemblance to 
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We sliall now consider wben comparisons 
may be introduced with propriety /Since they 
are the language of imagination^ rather than of 
passion^ an author can hardly commit a greater 
fault, than in the midst of passion^ to introduce 
a simile. 1 Our writers of tragedies often err in 
thi(§ resprect. Thus Addison, in his Cato makes 
Portins, just after Lucia had bid him farewell 
forever^ express himself in a studied comparison^ 

Thus o'er the dying lamp the aci^teady flame 
Hanf^s quivering on a poiot, leaps off by fits, 
And falid agHin, as loth (o quit its boUL 
Thou must not go ; ray soul still hovers oVr thee^ 
And can't gel lose. 

As comparison is not the style of strong pas- 
aion, so, when designed for embellishment, it is 
not the language of a mind totally unmoved. 
Being a figure of dignity, it always requires 
some elevation in the subject to make it proper. 
It supposes the imagination to be enlivened, 
though the heart is not agitated by passion — 
The language of simile lies in the middle region^ 
between the highly pathetic and the very hum. 
ble style. /It i« however a sparkling ornament ; 
and must xonsequenily dazzle and fatigue if it 
recur too often.? Similes even in poetry should be 
employed with moderation ; but in prose much 
more so . otherwise the style will become dis. 
gQstingly luscious, and the ornament lose its 
beauty and effect. 

We Hhall now coEfsi^ler the nature of those 
objects from which comparisons should be 
drawn. 

In the first place; they must not be drawn from 
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things which have too near and obvious a resem- 
blance of the objeet with which they arc com- 
pared. / The pleasure we receive from the act 
of comfAirin^i, arises from the disco^nery of like- 
nesses among thin$;s of different species^ where 
we should not at first sight expect a resem- 
blance. I 

But iri the second place, as comparisons ought 
not to be fcmnded on likenesses too obvious, 
much less ought they to be founded on those 
which are too faint and distant. / These, instead 
of assisting, strain the fancy to comprehend them^ 
and throw no light upon the subject.! 

In the third place, the object from which a 
comparison is drawn* ought never to be an un- 
known object, nor one of which few people can 
have a clear idea. Therefore similes, founded 
on philosophical discoveries* or on any thing, 
with which persons of a particular trade only, or 
a particular profession, are acquainted, produce 
not their proper effect. ( They sbould be drawn 
from those illustrious and noted objects, which 
most readers have either seen, or can strongly 
conceive, * 

In the fi)urth place, in compositions of a seri- 
ous or elevated kind, similes should never be 
drawn from low or mean objects. These de- 
grade and vilify ; whereas similes are generally 
intended to embellish and dignify. Therefore, 
except in burlesque writings, or where an object 
is meant to be degraded, mean ideas should nev- 
er be presented. 

f Antithesis is founded on the contrast or oppo- 
sition of two objects.^^ By contrast, objects op- 
posed to each other^ appear in a stronger light. 



Beauty^ for instHfice, never appemrs so charming, 
as wheu contrasted with BgliBCss. Antithesis 
therefore may, on many occasions, be used ad- 
vantageottsly to strengthen the impression which 
we propose that any object should make. Thus 
Cicero in his oration for Milo, representing the 
improbability of Milo's designing to take away 
the life of Clodins, when every thing was unfa- 
vourable to such design, after he had omitted 
many opportunities of effecting such a purpose^ 
heightens our conviction of this improbability by 
a skilful use of this figure. ** Qiiem igitur 
*^ cum omnium gratia inte^rjicere noluit ; hunc 
^* voluit cum aliquorum querela ? Quern jurp, 
" quern locOy quern tempore, quern impune, von 
^^ est ausus ; have ivjuria^ iniquo loco^ alieno 
** tempore^ pericalo capitis^ non dubitavit occU 
^' iere .^" Here the antithesis is rendered com- 
plete by the words and members of the sentence^ 
expressing the contrasted objects, being simi. 
larly constructed, and made to correspond with 
each other. 

rWe must however acknowledge that frequent 
use of antithesis, specially where opposition 
in the words is nicFand quaint,) is apt to make 
style unpleasing. '^ A maxim odr moral saying 
very properlv receives this form ; becaujse it is 
supposed to be the effect of meditation, and is 
designed to be engraven on the memory, which 
recals it more easily by the aid of contrasted ex- 
pressions. But, where several such sentences 
succeed each other ; where this is an author'0 
favourite and prevailing mode of expression, hi« 
style is exposed to censure. 
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Inteeuogati?>n8 and Exclamatians arc pag- 
sionate figures. The literal use of mterrbgatton 
is to ask a qaestion ; butywhen iii«a arapfompt- 
ed by passion^ whatever they weald affirm or 
deny, with great earnestness, they naturally put 
in the form of a question ;l expressing thereby 
the firmest confidence of the truth of their own 
opinion, and appealing to their hearers for the 
impossibility of the contrary. Thus in scripture ; 
^^ God is not a m:an that he should He ; nor the 
^^ Son of Man, that he should repent. Hath he 
'^ said it, and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken 
^' it, and shall he not make it good ?'* 
^Interrogations may be employed in the prose- 
cution of close and earnest reasoning ;imut ex- 
clamations belong only to stronger emtDtions of 
the mind ; to surprise, anger, joy, grief, and the 
like. \ These being natural signs of a moved and 
a^taCed mind, always, when properly employed^ 
make us sympathize with -those who use them^ 
and enter into their feelings. Nothing, howevery 
hks a worse effect, than frequent and unseasona- * 
lile use of exclamations. Young unexperienced 
writers suppose that by pouriE[|^ them forth plen- 
teously, they render their compos^itions warm 
and animated. But the Contrary follows ; thej 
render them frigid to excess: When an author 
is always calling upon us te enter into transports^ 
which he has said nothing to inspire^ he exeitcv 
- oi^r disgust and indignation* 

Another figure of speech, fit only for anima- 
ted composition, is called Vision (when, instead 
of relating something that is past, we use the 
present tense, and deseribe it as if passing before 
•or eyes. | Thus €icero^ i« his fourth orati0A 
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against Gataline : ^^ Videor enim mihihanc urbem 
^^ videre^ lucj^m orbfs terrarum at que areem am- 
^^ nium gentiumy subito uno incendio cunciden* 
*' tem ; cerno unimo sepulta in f atria miseros 
^^ atque iriBepultos acervos eivium ; veVBatur 
*^ mihi ante ocnlos aspectus Cethegi, et furor^ 
** in vestra ccede bacchantisj^^ This figure has 
great force when it is well executed, and when 
it flows from genuine enthusiasm. Otherwise, 
it shares the same fate with all feeble attempts 
toward passionate figures ; that of throwing rid- 
icule upon the author, and leaving the reader 
more cool and uninterested than he was before. 

The last figure which we shall mention, and 
which is of frequent use among all public speak- 
ers, is Climax. /It consists in an artful exagger- 
ation of all thexircumstances of some object or 
action, whieh we wish to place in a strong light. \ 
It operates by a gradual rise of one circumstance - 
above another, till our idea is raised to the h]i|;h. 
est pitch. We shall give an instance o{ this 
figure from a printed pleading of a celebrated 
lawyer in a charge to the jury inJhe case of a 
woman who was |||cused of murdering her own 
child ^^ Gentlemen, if one man had an^ how 
*^ slain another ; if an adversary had killed his 
^^ opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of 
^* her enemy ; even these criminals would have 
^^ been capitally punished by the Cornelian law, 
^^ But, if this guiltless infant, who could make 
*^ no enemy, had been murdjjred by its own nursef < 
'* what punishmev^yvould np^he mother have 
*^ demanded? With what cries and exclamations 
^^ would she have stunned your ears ? What 
*^ shall we say then, when a woman, guilty of 
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^' homicide ; a mother, of the murder of her in* 
^^ nocent child^hath comprised all those misdeeds 
'* iu one single crime ; a crime, in its own na* 
^^ tare detestable ; in a woman prodigious ; in a 

^^ mother incredible ; and perpetrated against 
^^ ^ne whose age called for compassion ; whose 
^^ near relation claimed affection ; and whose in- 
^^ nocence deserved the highest favour ?'' Such 
regular climaxes^ however, though they have 
great beauty, yet at the same time have the ap- 
pearance of art and study : and therefore, tho' 

f they may be admitted into formal harangues, yet 
they are not the language of passion^ which sel- 
dom proceeds by steps so regular. \ 



OENERAL CHIlRACTERS OP STYLE. DIFFUSE, C0NCISF.-FEE- 
BLE, iVERVOUS^DRY, PLAIN, NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

%\iai different subjects ought to be treated iii 
different kinds of style, is a position so obvious, 
that it requires no illustra'tion. Every one knows 
that treatises of philosophy should not be com- 
posed in the same style withj||rations. It is e- 
qually apparent that different parts of the san^e 
composition require a variation in the style. Yet 
amid this variety, we still expect to find in the 
compositions of any one man, some degree of 
uniformity in manner ; we expect to find some 
prevailing character of style impressed on all his 
^V^itings, which wilLmark his particular genius 
anfl'turn of Inftiii^^he oi^ons in Livy differ 
considerably in style, as they ought to do, from 
the rest of his history. The same may be ob- 
served in those of Tacitus, Tet in the orations 
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of both these hifltoriaos, the distinguished man- 
ner of each may be clearly traced ; the splendid 
fullness of the one^ and the sententious brevity 
of the other. Wherever this is real genius, it 
prompts to one kind of style rather than to an- 
other. Where this is wanting ; where there is 
no marked nor peculiar character in the compo- 
sitions of an author ; we are apt to conclude, and 
not without cause, that he is a vulgar and trivial 
author, who writes from imitation^ and not from 
the impulse of genius. 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions 
in stylcy^rises from an author s expanding nis 
thoughts more or less;| This distinction forms 
^what are termed the diffuse or concise styles^ A, 
concise wi iter compresses his ideas into the few. 
est words ; hn employs none but the most ex- 
pressive i) he lops off all those which are not a 
material addition to the sense. Whatever orna- 
ment he admits is adopted for the sake of force^ 
rather than of grace I'^he same thought i«%pv- 
er repeated. The utmost precision is studifi^ in 
his sentences ; and they are generally deplaned 
to suggest more to the reader's^ imagination than 
they express. 

/A diffuse writer unfolds his idea full^. He 
places it in a variety of lights, and gives the rca- 
der every possible assistance for understanding it 
completely. He is. not very anxious to ex- 
press it at first in its full strength^ because he in- 
tends repeating the impression ; and what he 
wants in strength, he endeavors to supply by co- 
piousness. His grinds naturllTy flow into some 
length, and having room for ornament of every 
kind; he gives it free admittance. 
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Each of these styles has its peculiar advanta^ 
ges ; and each becomes faulty, when carried to 
the extreme, (tfcoiciseness^ carried as far as 
propriety will allow, perhaps in some eases far^ 
ther, Tacitus the historian, and Montesquieu in 
*< PEsprit de Loix^^ are remarkable examples. 
Of a beautiful and magnificent diffuseness, Cice- 
ro is undoubtedly the noblest instance which 
can be given. Addison also and Sir William 
Temple may be ranked in the same class. 

In determining when to adopt the concise, and 
when the diffuse manner^we must be guided by 
the natireof the compo6ition.\ Discourses that 
are to be spoken, require a more diffuse style 
than books which are to be read. In written 
compositions a proper degree of conciseness has 
great advantages. \lt is more lively ; keeps up 
attention ; makes a stronger impression on the 
mind ; and gratifies the reader by supplying 
moreaxercise to his thoughts.^Description, when 
we.^sh to have it vivid and animated/should be 
concise; Any redundant words or circumstan. 
ce^ encumber the fancy, and render the object 
we present td it, confused and indistinct. I he 
strength and vivacity of description, whether in 
prose or poetry, depend much more upon a hap- 
py choice of one or two important circumstances, 
than upon the multiplication of them. When 
we desire to strike the fancy, or to move the 
heart, we should be concise^ when to inform the 
understanding, which is more deliberate in its 
motion, and wants the assistance of a guide, it 
is better to be full* HistoricalTnarration may be 
beautiful either in a consise or diffuse manner^ 
according to the author's genius, Livy and He- 
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rocTotus are diffuse ; Thucydides and Salla«t 
are x^oneise i yet they are all agreeable. 
^ The nervoas and the feeble are generally con- 
sidered as eharaeters of style of the 6ame import 
with the concise and the diffase. Indeed they 
frequently coincide ; yet this does not alivays 
hald ; sinceT there are instances of writers, who, 
in the midstVf a fall and ample style, have 
Biaintained a considerable degree of strength.'^ 
liivy is an instance of the truth of this observa- 
tion. • The foundation of a nervous or weak style 
is laid in an authors manner of thinking* If he 
conceive an object strongly, he will express it 
with energy ; but if he have an indistinct view 
of his subject, it will clearly appear in his style. 
Unmeaning words and loose epithets will escape 
him ; his expressions will be vague and general ; 
his arrangements indistinct : and our conception 
of his meaning will be faint and confused. — ^But 
a nervous writer, be his style concise or extend* 
ed, g;ves us always a strong idea of his meaning. 
.His mind being full of his subject, his words are 
always expressive ; every phrase and every fig- 
ure renders the picture which he would set be- 
fore us, more striking and complete, v 

It must, however, be observed, thiit too great 
study of strengthis apt to betray writers into a 
harsh mannei^\ Harshness proceeds from un- 
common words, ttom forced inversions in the 
construction of a sentence, and from neglect of 
smoothness and easi^^ I his is reckoned the fault 
of some of our earliest classics ; such as Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, 
Herringtdn, Cudworth, and other i/vritersof con* 
siderable reputation in the days oiQueen iiliza- 
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ihing^ which have too near and obvious a resem- 
blance of the object with which they are com- 
pared, f '^Phe pleasure we receive from the act 
of com}mrins;t arises from the discovery of like- 
nesses among thin$;s of different species^ where 
we should not at first sight expect a resem- 
blance. I 

But iff the second place, as comparisons o vght 
not to be fcmnded on likenesses too obvious, 
much less ought they to be founded on those 
which are too faint and distant. / These, instead 
of assisting, strain the fancy to comprehend them^ 
and throw no light upon the subject.^ 

In the third place, the object from which a 
comparison is drawn, ought never to be an an- 
known object, nor one of which few people can 
have a clear idea. Therefore similes, founded 
on philosophical discoveries, or on any thing, 
with which persons of a particular trade only, w 
a particular profession, are acquainted, prodace 
not their proper effect. ^ l^hey should be drawn 
from those illustrious dnd noted objects^ which 
m<>st readers have either seen, or can strongly 
coneeive. ' 

In the fburth place, in compositions of a seri- 
ous or elevated kind, similes should never be 
drawn from low or mean objects. These de- 
grade and vilify ; whereas similes are generally 
intended to embellish and dignifv. Therefore, 
except in burlesque writings^ or where an object 
is meant to be degraded, mean ideas should nev* 
cr be presented. 

'^Antithesis is founded on the contrast oroppo- 
sition of two objects. 4 By contrast, objects op- 
posed to each other, appear in a stronger ligl^. 
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siderable degreeof beauty* Liveliaess and force 
are also eompatible with a plain style ; and there* 
fore »och an author^ if bis sentiments be good, 
may be sufficiently agreeable. The difference 
between a dry and a plain writer is this ;£^he for- 
mer is incapable of ornament ; the latter goes 
not in pursuit of it^^ Of those who have em- 
ployed the plain style^Dean Swift is an eminent 
example. 

. (A neat style is next in order ; and here we are 
advanced into the region of ornament ; but not 
of the -most sparkling kintf^ A writer of this 
character shows by his attention to the choice of 
words^ and to their graceful collocation, that he 
does not despise the beauty of language. His 
sentences are always free from the incumbrance 
of superfluous words ; of a moderate length ; in- 
dining rather to brevity, than a swelling struc- 
ture ; and closing with propriety. I here is va- 
riety in his cadence ; but no appearance of stu- 
died harmony. His figures if lie use any, are 
sliort and accurate, rather than bold and glow- 
ing. Such a style may be attained by a writer, 
whose' powers of fancy or genius are not great, by 
industry and attention^ i his sortof style is not 
unsuitable to any subject whatever. \ A familiar 
epistle, or a law paper on the driest subject, 
may be written with neatness ; and a sermon, or 
a philosophical treatise in a neat style^ is read 
with satisfaction*^ 

t An elegant style implies a higher degree of 
oMament than a neat one ; possessing all the 
virtues of ornament without auy of its excesses 
or defects. Complete elegance implies great per- 
spicuity aad propriety ; purity i« the choice of 
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words ; and care and skill in their arrangement. 
It implies farther the beauties of imaginattoa 
gpread over style as far as the subject permits ; 
and all the illustration which figurative language^ 
adds, when properly employed An elegant 
writer in short, is one who delights the fancy and 
the ear, while he informs the understandin^;fwh® 
clothes his ideas in all the beauty of expression^ 
but does not overload them with any of its mis. 
placed finery. ^ t 

^A florid style implies excess of ornament.^ la 
a young composer it is not only pardonable^ but 
often a promising symptom. But, although it 
may be allowed to youth in their first essays, it 
must not receive the same indulgence from wri. 
ters of more experience In them judgment 
should chasten imagination, and reject every or* 
nament which is unsuitable or redundant. « hat 
tinsel splendor of language which some writers 
perpetually affect, is truly contemptible. With 
such it is a luxuriance of words, not of fancy. 
1 hey forj^et that unless founded on good sense 
and solid'^thought, the most florid style is bat 9t 
childish imposition on the public. 

STYLE. SIMPLE, AFFECTED, VEHEMENT. DmECTIONS FDR 
FORMING A PROPER STYLE. 

Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term ve- 
ry commonly used; but like many other crit- 
ical terms, often used without precision. 1 he 
different meanings of the word simplicity are the 
ehief cause of this inaccuracy. It i* therefore^ 
necessary to show, ia what »eD«e simplicity is 
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against Cataline: ^^ Viieor enim mihiJianc nrhem 
^^ videre, lucem orbfs terrarum atque areem oiw- 
*^ nium gentium^ subito uno incendio concxAen^ 
^^ tern ; cerno unimo sepulta in f atria miseros 
^^ atque insepultos acervos civiam ; versatur 
*^ mihi ante aculos aspectus Cethegi^ et furor^ 
** in vestra ccede bacchantisJ^ This figure has 
great force when it is well executed, and when 
it flows from genuine enthusiasm. Otherwise, 
it shares the same fate with all feeble attempts 
toward passionate figures ; that of throwing rid. 
icule upon the author, and leaving the reader 
more cool and uninterested than he was before. 

The last figure which we shall mention, and 
which is of frequent use among all public speak- 
ers, is Glimax./^ It consists in an artful exagger- 
ation of all the Circumstances of some object or 
action, whieh we wish to place in a strong light. \ 
It operates by a gradual rise of one circumstance ^ 
above another, till our idea is raised to the high- 
est pitch. We shall give an instance of this 
figure from a printed j^eading of a celebrated 
lawyer in a charge to the jury injhe case of a 
woman who was ||^cused of murdering her own 
child ^^ Gentlemen, if one man had anj; how 
'^ slain another ; if an adversary had killed his 
^^ opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of 
^^ her enemy ; even these criminals would have 
^^ been capitally punished by the Cornelian law, 
^^ But, if this guiltless infant, who could make 
*^ no enemy, had been murdered by its own nursef^ 
^* what punishmei4,)vould nq|Jthfe mother have 
*< demanded? With what cries and exclamations 
^^ would she have stunned your ears ? What 
'^ shall we say then, when a woman, guilty of 
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example, possesses this simplieity in the great- 
est perfectiiin ; and yet no writer has more or- 
nament and beauty. This simplicity is oppos- 
ed not to ornament, bat to aff[ectation of orna* 
ment ; and is a superior excellence in composi* 
tion. 

A simple writer has no marks of art in his 
expression ; it appears the very language of na- 
ture. We see not the writer and his labour, but 
the man in his own natural character. He may 
be rich in expression ; he may be full of figures 
and of fancy ; liut these flow from him without 
effort : and he seems to write in this manner^ 
not because he had studied it, but becanse it 19 
the mode of expression most natural to him.— - 
With this character of style a certain degree of 
negligence is not inconsistent ; for too accurate an 
attention to words is foreign to it. Simplicity of 
8tyle^ like simplicity of manners, shows a m^n's 
sentiments and turn of mind without disguiiie. 
A more studied and artificial mode of writings 
however beautiful, has always this disadvantage^ 
that it exhibits an author in form, like a man at 
court, where splendor of dress asd the ceremo- 
nial of behaviour conceal those pec iliarities 
which distinguish one man from another. But 
reading an author of simplicity is like conversing 
with a person of rank at home and with ease, 
where we see his natural manners and his real 
character. 

With ^regard to simplicity in general, we may 
observe, ^that the ancient original writers are al- 
ways most eminent for it. i 'I'his proceeds fromi 
a very obvious cause ; thly wrote from the 4ie^ 
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tates of genius, and were not formed upon the 
labours and writings of others. 

Of affectation, whieh is opposed to simplicity 
of style, we have a remarkable example in Lord 
Shaftesbury. Though an author of considerable 
merit he expresses nothing with simplicity. He 
seems to have thought it vulgar, and beneath the 
dignity of a man of quality, to speak like other 
men. Hence he is ever in buskins ; full of cir- 
cumlocutions and artificial elegance. In every 
sentence we see marks of labour and art ; noth- 
ing of that ease whi6h expresse^^ a sentiment 
coming natural and warm from the heart. He 
abounds with figures and ornament of every 
kind ; is sometimes happy in them : but his 
fondness for them is too visible ; and, having 
once, seized some metaphor or allusion, that 
pleases him, he knows not how to part with it* 
He possessed delicacy and relinement of taste 
in a degree that may be called excessive and 
sickly ; but he had little warmth of passion ; and, 
the coldness of his character suggested that ar« 
tifieial and stately manner which appears in his 
writings. No author is more dangerous to the 
tribe of imitators than Shaftesbury ; who, amid 
several very consideralde blemishes^ has many 
dazzling and imposing beauties. 

It is very possible however for an author to 
write with simplicity, and yet without beauty. 
He may be free from affectation, and not have 
merit. Beautiful simplicity supposes an author 
to possess real genius ; and to write with solid. 
ity, purity, and brilliancy of iniagination. In 
this case the simplicity of his manner is the 
erowning ornament ; it heightens every other 
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beaaty ; it is the dress of nature without which 
all beauties are imperfect. But if mere absence 
of affectation were sufficient to constitute beauty 
of style, weak and dull writers might often lay 
«laim to it. A distinction therefore must be made 
between that simplicity which accompanies true 
genius and is entirely compatible with every 
proper ornament of style^ and that which is the 
effect of carelessness. 

Another character of style different from those 
already mentionedlfis vehemence^ 1 bis alwayii 
impUfts strength ; and is not in any respect in- 
compatible with simplicity. It is distinguished 
by a peculiar ardour ; it is the language of a 
man whose imagination and passions are glow- 
ing and impetuous ; who, neglecting inferior 
graces, pours himself forth with the rapidity and 
fullness of a torrent. This belongs to the high- 
er kinds of oratory ; and is rather expected fr»m 
a man who is speaking, than from one who it 
writing in his closet. Demosthenes is the most 
full and perfect example of this kind of style. 

Having explained the different characters of 
style, we shall conclude our observations with a 
few directions for attaining a good style in gen- 
eral. 

The first direction isAstudy clear ideas of the 
subject on which you are to write or speak.-r- 
•What we conceive clearly and feel strongly, we 
naturally express with clearness and strength. 
We should therefore think closely on the sub- 
ject, till we have attained a full and distinct 
view of the matter which we are to clothe in 
words i till we become warm and interested in 
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Beanty^for instunce, never appeiws so charming, 
as wlien Gootrasted with ugliness. Antithesis 
therefore may, on many occasions^ be used ad- 
vantageottsly to strengthen the impression whieh 
we propose that any object should make. Thus 
Cicero in his oration for Milo, representing the 
improbability of Milo's designing to take away 
the life of Clodin», when every thing was unfa- 
vourable to such design, after he had omitted 
many opportunities of effecting such a purpose^ 
heightens our conviction of this improbability by 
a skilful use of this figure. ^* Qtiem igitur 
^^ cum omnium gratia interjlcere noluit ; hunc 
^* voluit cum aliquarum querela? Quern jure, 
^* quern loco^ quern tempore, quern impune^ von 
^' est au8ua i have injuria^ iniquo loco^ alieno 
^^ tempore, pericalo capitis, non dubitavit occu 
^^ dere f^^ Her© the antithesis is rendered com- 
plete by the words and members of the sentence, 
expressing the contrasted objects, being simi. 
larly constructed, and made to correspond with 
each other. 

f"yfQ must however acknowledge that frequent 
use of antithesis, especially where opposition 
in the words is nice^and quaint,)is iapt to make 
style unpleasing.^ A maxim ofir moral saying 
very properly receives this form ; because it is 
supposed to be the effect ef meditation, and is 
designed to be engraven on the memory« which 
recals it more easily by the aid of contrasted ex- 
pressions. But, where several such sentences 
succeed each other; where this is an author's 
favourite and prevailing mode of expression, his 
style is expossd to censure. 
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Thus to take for instance^ a page of one of Ad- 
dison's Spectators, and read it attentively two 6r 
three times, till we are in full possession of the 
thoughts it contains ; then to lay aside the hook ; 
to eudeavour to write out the passage from mem- 
ory as well as we can, and then to compare what 
we have written with the style of the author — 
Such an exercise will shew us our defects ; will 
teach us to correct them ; and from the variety 
of expression which it will exhibit, will conduct 
us to that which is most beautiful. 

Tourthly,?caution must be used against servile 
imitation of any author whatever. Desire of im* 
itating hampers genius, and generally produces 
stiffness of expression. \They Avh© follo\t an 
author closely, commonly fcopy his faults as well 
as his beauties. \ No one will ever become a 

§ood writer or sjifeaker, who has not some confi- 
ence in his own genius. We ought carefalty 
to avoid using any author's peculiar phrases, 
and of transcribing passages from him. Such a 
habit will be fatal to all genuine composition* 
It is much better to have something of our own, 
though of moderate beauty, than to shine in bor- 
rowed ornaments, which will at last betray the 
poverty of our genius. 

Fifthly! always adapt your style to the sub- 
ject, and likewise to the capacity of your hear- 
ers, if you are to speak in public.'*' To attempt 
a poetical style, when it should be our business 
only to reason, is in the highest degree awkward 
and absurd. To speak with elaborate pomp of 
words before those who cannotcomprehend them, 
is equally ridiculous. When we are to write or 
speak wc should previously fix in our niinds a 
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against Cataline : ^^ Videor enim mihiJianc urhem 
^^ videre, lucam orbts terrarum atque areem om- 
^^ nium gentium^ subito uno incendio conciden* 
^^ tern i cerno unimo sepulta in f atria miseros 
^^ atque insepultos acervos civium ; versatur 
*^ mihi ante oculos aspectus Cethegi^ et furor^ 
«* in vestra ccBde bacchantis^ This figure has 
great force when it is well executed, and when 
it flows from genuine enthusiasm. Otherwise, 
it shares the same fate with all feeble attempts 
toward passionate figures ; that of throwing rid. 
icule upon the author, and leaving the reader 
more cool and uninterested than he was before. 

The last figure which we shall mention, and 
which is of frequent use among all public speak- 
ers, is Climax. /It consists in an artful exagger- 
ation of all the circumstances of some object or 
action, which we wish to place in a strong light. \ 
It operates by a gradual rise of one circumstance 
above another, till our idea is raised to the high- 
est pitch. We shall give an instance of this 
fiigore from a printed pleading of a celebrated 
lawyer in a charge to the jury injhe case of a 
woman who was 4|cused of murdering her own 
child ^^ Gentlemen, if one man had anj; how 
'^ slain another ; if an adversary had killed his 
^^ opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of 
^^ her enemy ; even these criminals would have 
^^ been capitally punished by the Cornelian law. 
^^ But, if this guiltless infant, who could make 
*^ no enemy, had been murdjjred by Us own nursef^ 
'* what punishmei^, yvould no|Jthfe mother have 
'^ demanded? With what cries and exclamations 
^< would she have stunned your ears ? What 
'^ shall we say then, when a woman, guilty of 
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tion a proper sabject of criticism. We. proceed 
therefore to examitie No. 41 1, tbeflrst of his cel- 
ebrated essays on the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion« in the sixth volume of the Spectator. It 
Ibegins thus : 

Our sight is Ike most perfect, and most de- 
lightful of all our senses. 

'I his sentence is elear^ precise and simple. 
The author in a few plain words lays down the 
proposition which he is going to illustrate. A 
first sentence should seldom be long^ and never 
intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is the most per^ 
feet and the most delightful. Btit in omitting to 
repeat the particle they he has been more judi* 
cious ; for, as between perfpct and delightful 
there is no contrast, fittch a repetition is unneees^ 
sary. Ue proceeds : 

ItfiUs the mind with the largest variety (ff tV 
deaSy converses with its objects at the greatest 
distance^ and continues the longest in action f 
without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments. 

This sentence is remarkably harmonious, and 
well constructed. It is entirely perspicuous* 
It is loaded with no unnecessary words. That 
quality of a good sentence, which is termed its 
unity, is here perfectly preserved. The mem. 
bers of it also grow, and rise above each other 
in sound^ till it is conducted to one of the most 
harmonious closes which our language admits. 
It is moreover figurative without being too mueh 
so for the subject. There is no ftiult in it 
whatever, except this, the epithet large^ which 
he applies to variety, is more commonly applied 
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to exietif ik^ ^ to nembeir. It is plain^ however^ 
that he \ employed it to avcpd tbe repetition of 
ih^ wovd gi!eut, wWeh ticcars immediately af- 
terward, 

1^e,9^nse cffi^ng cowy indeed give us a 
n^tiour ofeaften)Hon,^ shape^ (utd nil other ideas 
that ^nter at tie «ye, ea^cept colours ; but at the 
same time, it is very much straitened and con- 
fined iniUsikperutiQns to tkeTmmfier, hulk and 
distance ^f its fmiieytlar obj^cls^ But is not 
eTory seo«« eonftned a$ mueb as the sense of feel- 
ittgyio tbe atiBri)er^ bulk and distaj^cejuf itsown 
ob|ect»? Tim turn^^f expression is also very 
inaeeurate^ r^qajriog the two ^prds with regard 
to be inserted after the wo¥d operations^ itt order 
to' make the sefise-cleai; and intelligible. The 
epithet i^drjFtett^ar seems to be u^ed instead of 
peculiar f hut these wordsf^ though often con- 
founde<}^ are of a very different import. JPartie* 
nlar 19 opposed ti^gieneroil ; peculiar stands op* 
posed to what is possessed in common with oth- 
ers* 

Our sigkt seems designed to supply all these 
defeetSf and maybe considered as a more deli- 
cate and diffusive Mnd of touch that spreads it- 
self over an ivfinite multitude of bodies^ compre- 
hends the largeM figures^ and brings into our 
reach some of the most remote parts of the uni^ 
mrse. 

This sentenee is perspicuous^ graceful^ well 
arranged^ a^ l^ghly musiisal. . Xts construction 
is so similar to that of the second sentence, that, 
had it immediately succeeded it^ the ear would 
have been sensihle of a faulty monotony. But 
tbe interposition of a period prevents^ this effect- 
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It isthhsensB tthiehfdmUheMth^ imagination 
with its ideas f go iMt, by lft# phiottreB eftke 
imagination or favzf. fufkiek I »<itffl nse pro- 
miscuouslgj I here mean Bux^h as arise fram vis- 
ihle olijectSj either when tp^ haw thBM aetuallj 
in our view y or when We call uptheir iieoB into 
our minis by paintings, statwes^desoriptions, or 
any the Hke octasions. 

The parentbedsr in the middle of this senieiiee 
is not clear. It should have b«e& Urms which 
I shall use promiscuously ; siace the verb use 
does not relate to the (pleasures of the imAgina- 
tion, but to the terms fancy and iniagmuiion^ 
which were meairt to be Hynoiiymous: lo caH 
a painting or a statue an occasion is not accu- 
rate ; aor is it very propter to speak of caikng up 
ideas by occasfons: The common phrase any 
such means, would have been more natural. 

fFe cannot mdeed fim}e a single inrnge in the 
fi^cy, that did nnt make its first tntrmice through 
the Sight ; bii^ we have the power ^f retaining ^ al^ 
tering, and cofnpounding those images which we 
hnve once received: into alt the.vwudtes of picture 
and vision thu are most agreeable to the tmagin* 
atii.n ; fi»r by thisf^cuity a man in a dungeon is 
capable of erttertaming himself with scenes and 
landscapes more beautiful^ than any that can be 
found in tne xihole compass of nature. 

In one member of this sentence there is an in- 
accuracy in syntax. It is proper, to say, alter^ 
tng and compounding those images which we 
have ones received, into all the varieties of pic- 
tare and vision. But we cannot with propriety 
say retaining them into all the vatrieiies, yet the 
arrangement requires ibis eonstraction. This 
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error might have been avoided by arranging the 
passage ia the feUowHig manper ; >^ W e have 
<^ the power j^fretaiamg those images wbieh we 
^ have once received ; and of altering and com- 
^' pounding themaatQ all the varieu^s of picture 
^^ atidM»ion.'^ The latti^r part of the sentence 
is clear and elegant. 

There art ftw icvords in the English iangu ge^ 
ttfbiefi.are emphyiid :n a mere loosf and wicircum- 
sctibedsense thafi those cf the fancy and the ima- 
gination. 

Except when some assertion of consequence is 
adv^nced^ these little woriis, i/i>, and there are, 
ought to be avoided^ as redupdant and enfeeb* 
liog^ The two^rst Wortls of tjiis sentence there- 
fore ' tirhoald have been omitted. The article pre- 
fixed to fancy and imagination ought also to have 
beeo omitted; since lie does not mean the flow- 
ers ef the ya»cjf and imagmatwn, but the words 
only ; the sentence should have ran thus : *' few 
*^ words in the English language are employed 
^(.in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense 
<< than fancy an4 imagination/' 

/ therefore thought 4 necessary to fix and deter- 
mine f lie notion oj these two wot ds. as f intend to 
make use of them m the thread of my following spec- 
ulaiions. that tlie f eader may conceive rightly 'w/iat 
is the siihjett v^hich I proceed upon. 

The wcMrdsjior and ietermine, though they 
may appear so are not synonymous. We^o? 
what is loose ; we determine what is uncircum- 
scribed. They may be viewed^ therefore^ aa ap. 
plied hero with peculiar delicacy. 

1 he notion of these words is rather harsh^and 
is not so commonly used as the weaning of these 
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ttorde. As I intend to make meofihem in^ the 
thread of my speeidafions i^^syH^tmy f«u Uy;. Jk 
sort of metaplioris fm^periy mixed wttli^words^ 
in their literal sense. The su^ect wkUA Ipvo^ 
cped upohf is an ungraeeftil dlose of a aefttem^ v 
it should ha^e ht&ikthe subject upon whi^Ipro^ 
ceed. 

I must therefore deiire hitn to remember, thai by 
the pleasures of imagination I meononhf such plews-^ 
ures as arise originatly from eighty and thai I'4i* 
vide these pleasures into two kinds, . - 

This sentence hegias in a manner too siiaBar 
to the preceding, i mean only ^uehple&mi,re8^-^' 
the adverb o»iy is ndftin itii proper ^aee. It » 
not intended here to qualify the verb mMn, bnfc 
stich pleasures ; and ought th^refofe tobefilaoed; 
immediately after the latter. 

My design beings first of all^ to disvourse of 
those primary pleasures of th^ imagimtiotu which 
entirely proceed front sueh t^bjectr^ ar<* before oim^^ 
eyes ; and in the nextplacd to speak ofth^^e eecon^ 
dary pleasures df the imagination tohickflow from 
the ideas of visible oijects^ when ihe obj^te are not' 
actually before the eye^ but are called up into our 
7nemortes, or formed into agreeable visions if 
things, that are either absent or fictitious 

liea'tness and brevity are peculiarly requisite 
in the division of a subject. This sentence is 
somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseology. My 
design heing first of all to dtseourse^-^in the nearf 
place to speak qP^such objects as are before our 
eyes — Things that are either absent orfictitious. 
Several words might have be^n omitted> and the* 
style made more neat aud compact. 

The pleasures of the imagination taken in their 
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Jill extent^ are not so gross as those of sense ^ nor so 
refined as those of the understanding. 
This ibentenee is clear and elegafit. 
The last are indeed more preferable because they 
mre founded on some new knowledge or improve^ 
ment in the mind of man ; yet it, must be confessed 
that these of the imagination are as great and as 
transporting as the other,^ 

Tbe pbrase more prjBferahlpj is so palpable an 
inaeenracyy that yi^e wonder bow it could escape 
the observation of Mr. Addison. The proposi- 
tion, contained in the last member of this sen- 
tence^ is neither clearly nor elegaotly expressed* 
It mu9t be confessed that those of the imagtna^ 
iion are as greut and as^ ti'ansporting as the oth- 
er. In the beginning of this sentence he had 
called 4be pleasures of the understanding tfte 
last f and he concludes with observing^ that 
those of the imagination are as great and trans- 
porting as the other. . Beside that the other makes 
not a proper contrast with the last, it is left doubt* 
ful whether by the other are meant the pleasures 
of the understanding, or the pleasures of sense ; 
though without doubt it was intended to refer 
to the pleasures of the understanding only. 

•i beautiful prospect delights the soul as much 
as a demonstration ; and a description in Homer 
has charmed more readers than a chapter in •ir* 
istotle. 

This is a good illustration of what he had been 
asserting, and is expressed with that elegance by 
which Mr. Addison is distinguished. 

Besides 9 the pleasures of the imagination have 
this advantage above thoue of the understanding^ 
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that they are more otviatis and more easy to be 
acquired. 

This sentence is unexeeptionable. 

It 18 but opening the eye^ and ike scene enters. 

Thoagh this is lively and picturesqae^ yet we 
must remark a small inaeeuracy. A scene zn,n^ 
not be said to enter ; an actor enters ; but a scenic 
appears pr presents itself. 

Tlie colours paint- thems^elves on the fancy 
with very bttle attention of thought or applicant 
Hon of mind in the beholder. 

This is beautiful and elegant,. and well suited 
to those pleasures of the imagination of wMchtli« 
author is, treating. 

/f^e are struck^ we know not horv, with the sym- 
metry of any thmg we see^ and immediately assent 
1o the beauty of an- object without tnquyring int^- 
the prrtiruhr causes and occasiom of it. 

We absent to the truth of a proposition ; but 
cannot with propriety be said to absent to th» 
beauty of an object. In the conclusion, particum 
lar and occasions are superfluous words ; and 
the pronoun it is in some measure ambiguous. 

A man (fa polite im ginatinn is let mto a great 
many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of 
recervirig 

The term ptd^^te isoftener applied to manners 
thani;o the imagination. The use of fAaf instead 
of fr/i'cft is too common with Mr Addison. Ex- 
cept in cases where it is necessary to avoid rep- 
etition, which\% preferable to *Aaf , and is un- 
doubtedly so in the present instance. 

He can converse with a picture^ and find an a- 
greeable comp man in a statue. He meets with a 
4iceret refreshment in a description^ and qften feeh 
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ngtedter satisjbetwfi in the prospect of fields and 
meadows^ than another does in the possession* It 
gives him, indeed, a fdnd of property in f vert/ thing 
hesees^ arid makes the most rude uncidtivated parts 
oj^ndture administer to his pleasures / so that he 
looks upon the world, as it were in another lights 
and discovers in it a multitude of charms that con- 
€eal themselves from the generality of mankind. 

'1 his sentence is easy, flowing and harmoni- 
ons, WiB must, however, observe a slight inac- 
curacy. It gives him a kind of property — to this 
it there is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. 
To discover its connexion we must look back to 
the third sentence preceding, which begins with 
a man of a polite imagination. This phrase polite 
imagination i^ the only antecedent to which it 
can refer ; and even this is not a proper antece- 
dent, gince it stancis in the genitive case a9 the 
quaMcation only of a man. 

There are^ indeed^ but very feiv who know how 
to be idle and innocent j^r have a relish of any 
pleasures that are not criminal ; every diversion 
they tcke, is at the expense of sofne one virtue or 
another^ avd their very first step out »f business is 
into vice or folly. 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical and 
correct. 

A man should ^uleavour therefore to make the 
sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, 
that he may retire into them with safety and find 
in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not 
Hush to take. 

This also is a goed senteitee^ afid exposed to 
no objeetidn. 

Of&Mnature are those afth? imaginaticn^whkh 
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do not require such a bent oj" thought as is necessm^ 
rj/ to our more serious employments ; nor at the 
same time^ suffer the mind to sink into that indo* 
lence and remissness which are apt to accompany 
our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle eot^r- 
etse to the faeidties^ atvaktm them from shth and 
idleness^ witfmut putting them upon any labor . ^r 
diffcuhy, 

i he brglntiing of thi^ sentence is incorrect. 
Of this nuture^ aays he, are this? of:hp maghta^ 
tidn. It might be asked, of what nature ? For 
the preceding sentence had not described the na. 
(are of any class of pleasures. He had said tfaa;t 
it was every man's dut^ to make the sphere ctf 
his innocent pleasures as extensive as possible^ 
that within this sphere he might find a safe re- 
treat and laudable satisfaction. Fhe transition 
therefore is loosely made. It wonld have been 
better if he had said *^ this advantage we gain/^ 
or *^this sattsfketion we enjoy,^ by meaas of 
the pleasures of the imagination. The rest of 
the sentence is correct. 

IVe might here ndd^ that the pleasures of the 
fancy are more conducive to health than those of 
the understandings which are worked mtt by dint of 
thinkings and attended tvith too violent a labour of 
the brain. 

Worked out by dint of thinking is a phrase 
which borders too nearly on the style of common 
conversation^ to be adjslitted into polisfhed com- 
position^ 

Delightful scenes^ whether m nature, painting 
or poetry s have a kindly influence en the oody^ as 
well as the mind, and not only serve to clear and 
irtghtenthe imagination^ but are able to disperse 
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grief ani melancholy , and to set the animal epir^ 
its in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon in his essay upon 
health has not thought it improper to prescribe 
, to his reader a poem or a prospect, tohere he par^ 
ticidarhj di»smde$ him from knotty and subtile 
disquisitions^ and advises him to pursue studies 
that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious 
objects, as histories, fables, and contemplations 
of nature. 

In the latter of these two periods a member is 
out of its place. Where he particularly dis* 
suades him from knotty and subtile disquisitions, 
ought to precede, has not thought it improper to 
prescribe, i^c. 

I have in this papf>r, by way of introduction, 
settled the notion of those pleasures of the ima- 
gination, which are the subject of my present un^ 
dertuking, and endeavored, by several consider- 
ations to recommend to my readers the pursuit of 
those pleasures : I shall in my next paper exanu 
ine the several sources from whence these pleas- 
ures are derived. 

These two concludiug sentences furnish ex- 
amples of proper collocation of circumstances. 
We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dis- 
pose thtsm as not to embarrass the principal sub. 
ject. Had the following incidental circum- 
stBinci^a, by wat/ of introduction — by several con-* 
sideratiens — in this paper — in the next paper, been 
placed in any other situation, the sentence would 
have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is 
on the present construction. 

M 
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ELOaUENCE^-ORIGINOF FLOQUEXCE-GRECIAN ELOaUENCE 
-DfcMOStHENES. 

Eloquence is the art of persuasion. Its most 
essential requisites are solid argutnent, clear ^ 
method; and an appearance of sincerity in the 
speaker, with such graces of style and utterance 
as command attention.^ * Good sense must be its 
foundation. { Without this, no man can be truly 
eloquent ; since fools can persuade none but 
fools. Before we can persuade a man of sense, 
we must convince him. Convincing dnd per- 
suadins;^, though sometimes confounded, are of 
very different import. / Conviction affects the 
understanding only ; persuasion the will and the 
practice } It is the business of a philosopher to 
convince us of truth ; it is that of an orator to 
persuade us to act conformably to it by enga- 
ging our affections in its favour. Conviction is, 
however, one avenue to the heart : and it is that 
which an orator must first attempt to gain ; for 
. no persuasion can be stable, which is not found- 
ed on ccmviction. But the orator must not be 
satisfied with convincing; he must address him- 
self to the passions ; he must paint to the fancy, 
and touch the heart. Hence, beside solid argu- 
ment and clear method, all the conciliating and 
interesting arts of composition and pronunciation 
enter into the idea of eloquence. 

Eloquence may be considered as consisting of 
three kinds or degrees. ^ The first and lowest is 
that which aims only to please the hearers.'!. Such , 
in general is the eloquence of panegyrics, inau- 
gural orations, addresses to great men, and other 
harangues of this kind. 1 his ornamental sort of 
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composition may innocently amuse and enter- 
tain the mind ;. and may be mixed at the same 
time with very useful sentimeats. But it mast 
be acknowledged, (hat, where the speaker airaa 
only to shine and to please, there is great dan- 
ger of art bein^ struined into ostentation, and 
of the corapositioii becoming tiresome and in- 
sipid. 

'r he second degree of eloquence is, when t!ie 
speaker aims not merely to please, but also to in- 
form, to instruct, to convince ;iwhen his art is. 
employed in removing prejudices against himself 
and his cause ; in selecting the most proper ar- 
guments, stating them with the greatest force, 
arranging them m the best order, expressing and 
€leUveTing them with propriety and beauty ; 
thereby disposing us to pass that judgment, or 
favor that side of the cause to which he seeks to 
bring us. Within this degree chiefly is employ- 
ed the eloquence of the bar. 

/ The third and highest degree of eloquence is 
t^at by whidi we are not only convinced, but 
interested, agitated, and carried along with the 
speaker iiour passions rise with his ; we share 
all his emotions ; we love, we hate, we resent, as 
he inspires us ; and are prompted to resolve, or 
to act, with vigor and warmth. Debate in pop- 
ular assemblies opens the most extensive fteld 
to this species of eloquence ; and the pulpit al. 
so admits it. 

rhi^ high species of eloquence is always the 
ofifepring of passion. /By passion we mean that 
state of mind in which it is agitated and fired by 
gome object in view. Hence the universally 
acknowledged power of enthusiasm in public 
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Greece ; and to guard thvm against the insid- 
ious measures by which that crafty prince en- 
deavoured to lay them asleep to danger. (To at- 
tain this end: we see him using every proper 
mean to animate apeoplc, distinguished by jus- 
tice, humanity, and valour ; but in many iHstan- 
ces become corrupt and degenerate. \ Ue bold* 
ly accuses them of venality, indolence, and in- 
difference to the public cause : while al the same 
time he reminds them of the glory of their an* 
cestors, and of their present resourced. His co- 
temporary orators, who were bribed by Philip^ 
and persuaded the people to peace, he oj)enly 
reproaches, as traitors to their country. He 
not only prompts to vigorous measures, but lay» 
down the plan of execution. His orations are 
strongly animated, and full of the impetuosity 
and fire of public spirit His composition is not 
distinguished by ornament and splendour. It is 
energy of thought peculiarly his own, which 
forms his character, and sets him above all oth- 
ers. He seems not to attend to words, but to 
things. We forget the orator, and think of the 
subject. He has no parade ; no studied intro- 
ductions ; but is like a man full of his subject, 
who, after preparing his audience by a sentence 
or two for hearing plain truths, enters directly 
on business, 

' ^he style of Demosthenes is strong and con- 
cise, though sometimes harsh' and abrupt. ^^His 
words are very expressive and his arrangement 
firm and manly. Negligent of little graces, he* 
aims at that sublime which lies in sentiment. 
His action and pi*onuneiation were uncommonly 
^ent and ardeat. His character is of the 
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ing for tbeir tyranny Successively expelled 
from their dominions, there sprung up a muUi- 
tude of democratical governments^ founded near- 
ly upon the isame plan, animated by the same 
high spirit of freedom, mutually jealous, and ri. 
vals of each other. Among these Athens was 
most noted for arts of every kind, but especially 
for eloquence. We shall pass over the orators, 
who flourished iu the early period of this repub- 
lic, and take a view of the great^^emosthenes, in^ 
whom eloquence shone with ukrivalled splen^ 
dour. O^ot formed by nature either to please or 
persuade, he struggled* with, and surmounted 
the most formidable impediments. He shut him- 
self up in a. cave that he might study with less 
distraction.) He declaimed by the sea shore^ 
that lie might be used to the noise of a tumul- 
tuous assembly ; and with pebbles in his mouthy 
that he might correct a defect in his speech. He 
practised at home with a naked sword hanging 
over liis shoulder, that he might check an un- 
graceful motion to which he was subject. Hence 
the example of this great man affords the high- 
est encouragement to every student of elo- 
quence ; since it shows how far art and appllca- 
tion availed for acquiring an excellence, which, 
nature appeared willing to deny. 

No orator had ever a ftner field thanDemost- 
henes in bis Olynthiacs and Fliilippics, which 
are his capital orations ; and undoubtedly to the 
greatness of th& subject, and to that integrity and 
public spirit^ which breathe in them, they owe 
nmch of their merit. The object is to rouse the 
indignation of his countrymen against Philip of 
Hacedon, the public enemy of the liberties of 

Ma. 
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guished. Hence we always find in Greek pro- 
duetions more native genius ; in Roman^ more 
regularity and art. 

As the Roman government, during the re- 
public, was of the popular kind, public speak- 
ing early became the mean of acquiring pow* 
er and distinction. Bu( in the unpolished times 
of the state, their speakiug hardly deserved 
the name of eloquence. It . was but a short 
time before the age of Gicerp, that die Roman 
orators rose into any reputation. Crassus and 
Antonius seem to have been the most eminent ; 
but as none of their works are extant, nor any 
of Hortensius's, who was Cicero's rival at the 
bar, it is not necessary to transeribe what Cicero 
said of them, and of the character of tlieir elo. 
quence; 

The object most worthy of our attention, is 
Cicero himself; whose name alone suggests ev- 
ery thing splendid in oratory. With his life 
and character in other respects we are not at 
present concerned. We shall view him only as^ 
an eldquent speaker ; and endeavour to mark 
both his virtues and defects. His virtues are 
eminently great. In all his orations art is con- 
spicuous. He begftis commonly with a regular 
exordium, and with much address prepossesses 
the hearers, and studies to gain their affections. \ 
His method is clear, and his arguments arranged 
with great propriety. In clearness of method he 
has advantage over Demosthenes. Every thing 
is in its proper place ; he never attempts to 
move before he has endeavoured to convince ; 
and in moving, particularly the softer passions^ 
he is very snccessfal* No one ever knew the 
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force of words better than Cicero. He rolls 
them along with the greatest beauty and pomp ; 
and in the structure of his sentences is eminent- 
ly cUrious and exact. He is alway* full and 
flowing; never abrupt He amplifies every 
thing 5 yety though his manner is on the whole 
diffuse^ it is often happily varied, and suited to 
the subjfect. When a g]*eat pHblie object rous^ 
ed^ his mirid^ and derndfided indignation and 
force^ he departs considerably from that loose 
and declamatory manner, to which he at other 
times lis addicted) and becomes very forcible and 
vehement. 

This great oratofj however, Is not withotit cle- 
fects. , /lit most of his orations there is too pioch 
art.^ He seems often desirous of obtaining ad- 
miration-^ raiher-than of operating c<^nvietion. 
He i.^ sometimes therefore showy • rather than 
solid ; and diffuse where he ought to be ur- 
gent. His periods are always round and sono- 
rous ; tliey cannot be accused of monotony; for 
they possess variety of cadence ; but from too 
greit fondness for raagnifiGence, he is sometimes 
deficient in strength. Though the services 
which he perforinecl for his country? were (jj^ery 
considerable, yet he is too much his own pane- 
gyr]st. Ancient tnaiiners, which imposed few- 
er restraints on the side of decorum, may in 
some degree excuse, but cannot entirely justify 
his vanity. 

Wh( tlier Demosthenes or Cicero were the 
most perlVet orator is a question, on which crit- 
ics are not ap;veed. Fenelon, the celebrated 
Archbishop of CamWay, and auihor of Tcle- 
piachus, seems to have stated their merits with 
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great justice and perspicaity. His judgment is 
given in his reflections on rhetoric and poetry. 
We shall translate the passage, though not it is 
feared without losing much of the spirit of the 
original. *^ I do not hesitate to declare,^' says 
he, " that 1 think Demosthenes superior to Ci- 
** cero. I am persuaded, no one can admire 
^^ Cicero more than I do. He adorns whatever 
^^ he attempts. He doe;s honour to language. 
^' He diisposes of words in a manner peculiar to 
^* himself. His style has great variety of char- 
^< acter. Whenever he pleases, he is even eon- 
^^ cise and vehement ; for instance, against Cat. 
^' aline, against Verres, against Anthony. Bat 
^^ ornament is too visible in his writings* His. 
^^ art is wonderful but it is perceived. When 
^^ the orator is providing for the safety of the 
^* republic, he forgets not himself, nor permits 
'^ others to forget him. Demosthenes seems to 
^^ escape from himself, and to see nothing but 
'^ his country. He seeks not elegance of ex- 
^^ pression ; unsought he possesses it. He is 
^/ superior to admiration. He makes use of lan- 
^^ guage, as a modest man does of dress, only to 
^^ colH^r him. He thunders, he lightens. He is 
<^ a torrent which carries every thing before it. 
^^ We cannot criticise, because we are not our- 
<^ selves. His subject enchains our attention, 
^* and makes us forget his language. We lose 
^^ him from our sight. Philip alone occupies 
^^ our minds. I am delighted with both these 
^* orators ; but I confess that I am less affected 
^^ by the infinite art and magnificent eloquence 
^^ of Cicero, than by the rapid simplicity of Do^ 
*< mostheoes,^' 
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u The reign of eloquence among the Romans 
pras very sijort«| \It expired with CiceroJ Nor 
*ean we wonder at thi^ ; for liberty was no more, 
and the government of jKome was delivered over 
to a succession of the most execrable tyrants 
tfiat ever disgraced and scourged the human 
race. 

in the decline of the Roman Empire the in- 
troduction of Christianity gave rise to a new 
kind of eloquence in the apologies, sermons, and 
pastoral writings of the fathers. But none of 
them afforded very just models of eloquence. — 
Their language as soon as we descend to the 
third or fourth century, becomes harsh ; and they 
are generally infected with the taste of that age, 
a love of swollen and strained thoughts, and of 
the play of words. 

A s nothing in the middle ages deserves atten- 
tion^ we pass now to the state of eloquence in 
modern times. Here it must be confessed, that 
in no European nation public speaking has been 
valued so highly, or cultivated with so much 
care, as in Greece or Rome. 'Ihe genius of the 
world appears in this respect to have undcy|rone 
some alteration. The two countries, whel^ve 
might expect to find most of the spirit of ^P- 
quence, are France and Great Britain ^ FrawNi 
on account of the distinguished turn of its /in- 
habitants toward all the liberal tirts, and of the 
encouragement which more than a century past 
these arts have received from the public \ Great 
Britain on account of its free government and 
the liberal spirit and genius of its people^> Yet 
in neither of these countries has oratory risen 
nearly to the degree of its ancient splendour. 
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Several reasons may fee giveo, why modenl 
eloquence has l>een so confined and humble in 
its efforts. ( In the first place^ it seems^ that this 
change must in part be ascribed to that acenrate 
turn of thinking which has l>een so much culti- 
vated in modern times* j Our imblic speakers 
are obliged to be more /reserved than the an* 
cients, in their attempts to elevate the imagina- 
tiou; and warm the passions ; arid by the influ- 
ence of prevailing taste, their owngenids is chast- 
ened perhaps in too great a degree. It is prob- 
able also, that we ascribe to our correctness iind 
good sense, what is chiefly owing to the phlegm 
and natural coldness of our disposition. For 
the vivacity and sensibility of the Greeks and 
Romans especially of the former, seem to have 
been much superior to ours, and to have given 
them a higher relish for all tha beauties of ora- 
tory. 

Though the Parliament of Great Britain is 
the noblest field which Europe at present affords 
to a public speaker, yet eloquence has ever been 
there a more feeble inatrument than in the pop<- 
ulaimssemblies of Greece and Rome.:v|^Pnder 
soDjfForeign. reigns ^the iron hauil of arbitrary 
p«Fer checked its efforts t and in later times 
iMnisterial influence ha$ generally rendered it of 
small importance^ At the bar our disadvantage 
in comparison with the ancients is great. Among 
them the judges were commonly numerous/ 
the laws were few and simple ; the decision of 
causes was left in a great measure to equity and 
the sense of mankind. (.Hence the field for ju- 
dicial eloquence was ample. But at present the 
system of law is much more complicated. , Th6 
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Knowledge of it is rendered so laborious as t» 
be the study of a man's life. Speaking is there- 
fore only u secondary accomplishment^ for which 
he has little leisure. 

/With respect to the pulpit it has been a great 
disadvantage^ that the practice of reading ser- 
mons, instead of repeating them, has prevailed 
•0 universally in England.j This indeed may 
have introduced accuracy ; but eloquence has 
been much enfeebled. Another circumstance 
too has been prejudicial. The sectaries and 
fanatics before the restoration used a warm, zeaU 
ous, and po{mlar manner of preaching ; and their 
adherents afterwards continued to distinguish 
themselves by similar ardour. Hatred of these 
sects drove the established church into the op. 
posite extreme of a studied coolness of express- 
ion. Hence from the art of persuasion, whkh 
preaching ought ever to be/ it has passed in 
England into mere reasoning and instruction. 
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i^The foundation of every species of eloquence 
is good sense and solid thought. ] ^|^ should be 
the first study of him, who means to address a 
popular assembly ito be previously master of the 
business on which he is to speak \ to be well 
provided with matter and argument ;' and to rest 
upon these the chief stress. This will give to 
his discourse an air of manliness and strength^ 
which is a powerful instrument of persuasion. 
Ornament; if he have genius for it^ will succeed 
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of caarse ; at any rate it deserves only seeoncUi:^ 
regard. 

To become a persuasive speaker in a popular 
assembly, At is a capital rule, that a man should 
always be persuaded of whatever he recommends 
to others./ Never, if it can be avoided, should 
he espouse that side of an argument which he 
does not believe to be the right. All high elo- 
quence must be the offspring of passion. This 
makes every man persuasive, and gives a force to 
his s;enius which it cannot otherwise possess. 

Debate in popular assemblies seldom allows 
a speaker that previous preparation which the 
pulpit always, and the bar sometimes, admits* 
A general prejudice prevails, and not an unjust 
^one^ against set speeches in public meetings.^<^ 
At the opening of a debate they may sometimes 
be introduced with propriety ; but as the debate 
advances^ they become improper ; they lose the 
appearance of being suggested by the business 
that is going on. 8tudy and ostentation are apt 
to be visible : and consequently, though admired 
as elegant, they are seldom so persuasive as more 
free and unconstrained discourses. 

\This however, does not forbid premeditation^ 
oh what we intend to speak.S With respect to 
the matter we cannot be too^ accurate in our 
preparation ; but with regard to wortls and ex- 
pressions it is very possible so far to overdo as 
to render our speech stiff and precise. \Short 
notes of the substance of the discourse, are not 
only allowable, but of considerable service, to 
those especially, who are beginning to speak in 
public. * They will teach them a degree of ac- 
curacy, which, if they speak frequently, they are 
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in dan2;er of losing. They will accustom them 
to distinct arrangement, without which» elo- 
quence, however great^ cannot produce entire 
conviction. 

Popular assemblic*^ give scope for the most an- 
imated manner of public speaking. Passion is 
easily excited in a great assembly, where tha 
movements are communicated by mutual sympa- 
thy between the orator and the audience. ^That 
ardour of speech, that vehemence and glow of 
sentiment, which proceed from a mind animated 
and inspired by some great and public object, 
form the peculiar character of popular eloquence 
in its highest degree of perfection^ 

The warmth, however, which we express^ 
must be always suited to the subject; since it 
would be ridiculous to introduce great >ehe- 
mence into a subject of small importance, or 
which by its nature requires to be treated with 
calmness. We must also be careful not to coun- 
terfeit warmth without feeling it. A'he best rule 
is, to follow nature ; and never to attempt a 
strain of eloquence which is not promj)ted by 
our own genius^ A speaker may acquire repu- 
tation and infllience by a calm, argumentative 
manner, lo reach the pathetic and sublime of 
oratory requires those strong sensibilities of 
mind, and that high power of expression^ which 
are given to few. 

' Even when vehemence is justified by the sub- 
ject and prompted by genius ; when warmth is 
felt, not feigned ; we must be cautious, lest im- 
petuosity transport us too fari If the speaker 
lose command of himself^ he will soon lose com- 
mand of his aadience. He mast begin with 
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moderation and study to warm bis hearers grad- 
ually and equally with himself. For, if their 
passions be not in unison with his, the discord 
will soon be felt. Respect for his audience 
should always lay a decent restraint upon his 
warmth, and prevent it from carrying him be- 
yond proper limits. When a speaker is so far 
master of himself, as to preserve close attention 
to argument, and even to some degree of accurate 
expression ; this self-command, this effort of 
reason in the midst of passion, contributes in the 
highest degree both to please and persuade. — 
The advantages of passion are afforded for the 
purposes of persuasion without that confusion 
and disorder which are its usual attendants. 

In the most animated strain of popular speak- 
ing, we must always regard what the public ear 
will receive without disgust. Without attention 
to this, imitation of ancient orators might betray 
a speaker into a boldness of manner, with which 
the coolness of modern taste would be displeased. 
It is also necessary to attend with care to the de- 
corums of time, place and character. No ar- 
dour of eloquence can atone for neglect of these.. 
No one should attempt to spe%k in public M'ith. 
out forming to himself a just and strict idea of 
what is suitable to his age and character^ what 
is suitable to the subject, the hearers, the place,, 
und the occasion^ On this idea he should adjust 
the whole strain and manner of his speaking. 

What degree of conciseness or diffuseness is 
suited to popular eloquence, it is not easy fo de- 
termine with precision. A diffuse manner is 
generally considered as most proper. There is 
danger however, of erring in this respect j by 
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t 

\ too diffuse 8 style, public speakers often lose 
15 more in point of strength^ than they gain by fall- 
It neS9 of illustration. Excessive conciseness in- 
I deed must be avoided. We must explain and 
I inculcate ; but confine ourselves within certain 
J limits. We should never forget, that however 
( we may be pleased with hearing ourselves 
. speak^ every audience may be tired ; and the 
I inom«jit they grow weary, our eloquence be- 
comes uselesss. It is better in general, to say 
J too little than too much ; to place our thought 
, in one strong point of view, and rest it there, 
^ than by showing it in every light, an<l pouring 
forth a profusion of words upon it, to exhaust the 
attention of our hearers^ and leave them Ian* 
gttid and fatigued. 
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The ends of speaking at the bar and in pop- 
ular assemblies are commonly different. In the 
latter the orator aims principally to persuade ; 
to determine, his hearers to some choice or con- 
duct, as good, fit, or useful He therefore ap- 
plies himself to every principle of action in our 
nature ; to the passions and to the heart, as well 
as to the understanding. But at the bar convic- 
tion is the principal object. There the sp«iaker^s 
duty is not to persuade the judges to what is 
good oruseful« but to exhibit what is just and 
true; and consequently his eloquence is chiefly 
addressed to the understanding, 
f At the bar speakers address themselves to one, 
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or to a few judges^ Who are generally persoas of 
age« gravity, and dignity of character, i there 
those advantages which a mixed and namerou» 
assembly affords for employing all the arts of 
speech^ are not enjoyed. Passion does not rise 
8o easily The speaker is heard with more cool- 
ness ; he is watched with more severity ; and 
would expose himself to ridicule by attempting 
that high and vehement tone* which is suited 
only to a multitude. Beside at the bar^ the field 
of speaking is confined within law and statute* 
Imagination is ftttered. I he advocate ha? ai- 
rways before him the line« the square^ and the 
compass, These it is his chief business to 
be constantly applying to the subjects under 
debate. 

|Uence the eloquence of the bar is of a much 
more limited^ more sober, and chastised kind^ 
than that of popular assemblies ^^nd consequent- 
ly the judicial orations of the li^cients must not 
be considered as exact models of that kind of 
speaking which is adapted to the present state of 
the bar* *|Witli them strict law was much less 
an object of attention th<an it is with us. \ In the 
days of Demosthenes and Cicero the municipal 
statutes were few, simple and general ; and the 
decision of causes was left in a great measure to 
the equity and common sense of the judges, — 
Eloquence, rather than jurisprudence, was the 
study of pleaders. Cicero says that three 
months' study would make a complete civilian; 
nay, it was thought that a man might be a good 
pleader without any previous study. Among 
the Romans there was a set of men called pra^- 
matici, wbose office it was to supply the orator 
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With all the law knowledge his cause required ; 
which be disposed in that popiilar forin« and 
decorated with those colours of eloquence which 
were most fitted for ioflueneing the judges. 

It may also he observed, that the civil and 
cfiminal judges in Greece and Uome were more 
numerous than with us, and formed a kind of 
popular assembly. The celebrated tribunal of 
the Areopagus at Athens consisted of fifty judg- 
es at least. In Rome the Judices9 Sehcti were 
always numerous, and had the office and power 
of judge and jury. In the famous cause of Mi* 
lo, Cicero spoke to fifty-one Judicps Select) ^ and 
thus had the advantage of addressing his whole 
pleading, not to one or a few learned judges of 
the point of law, as is the case with us, but to 
an assembly of Roman citizens. Hence those arts 
of popular eloquence which he employed with 
such success. Hence certain practices which 
would be reckoned theatrical by us, were com- 
mon at the Homan bar; such as introducing not 
only the accused person dressed in deep mourn* 
ing. but presenting to the judges bis family and 
young children, endeavouring to excite pity by 
thefir cries and tears^ 

'^The foundation of a lawyer's reputation and 
success must be laid in a profound knowledge of 
his professions If his abilities, as a speaker, be 
ever so eminent ; yet, if his knowledge of the 
law be superficial, few will choose to engage him 
in their defence. Beside previous study aiid an 
ample stock of acquired knowledge, another 
thing inseparable from the success of every plead., 
en is. a diligent and painful attention to every 
cause with which he is entrusted ; to a}l the facts 
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and eircnmslances with which it is coDnected, 
'J'hus he will in a great measure be prepared for 
the arguments of his opponent ; and, being 
previously acquainte<l with the weak parts of 
his own cause, he will be able to* fortify them in 
the best manner against the attack of his adver- 
sary. 

'Though the ancient popular and vehement 
manner of pleading is now in a great measure 
8uperfieded.\we must not infer that there is no 
room for eloquence at tlie bar, and that the stu- 
dy of it is superfluous)^ M here is perhaps no 
scene of public speakiAgt where eloquence is 
more requisite. The dryness and subtilty of 
subjects usually agitated at the bar, require more 
than any other, a certain kind of eloquence in 
order to command attention ; to give weight to 
the arguments employed, and to prevent what 
the pleader advances from passing unregarded. 
The effect of good speaking is always great. — 
There is as much difference in the impression 
made by a cold, dry and confused speaker, and 
.that made by one who pleads the same cau^e 
with elegance, order and strength, as there is 
between our conception of an object, when pre- 
sented in twilight, and when viewed in the efful- 
gence of noon. 

1 Purity and neatness of expression is in this 
f^ecies of eloquence chiefly to be studied ^ a 
style perspicuous and proper, not needlessly x)- 
vercharged with the nedantry of law terms^ nor 
affectedly avoiding these when suitable and re- 
quisite. Verbosity is a fault of which men of 
this profession are frequently accused ; into 
which the habit of speakiog and writing hastily^ 
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and with little preparation, almost unavoidably 
betrays them. It cannot therefore be too ear. 
nestly recommended to those who are beginning 
to practice at the bar, that they early guard a- 
gainst this, while they have leisure for prepara- 
tion. Let them form themselves to the habit of 
a strong and correct style ; which will become 
natural to them afterward, when compelled by 
multiplicity of business to compose with precip. 
itation. Whereas, if a loose and negligent style 
have been suffered to become familiar, they will 
not be able even upon occasions when they wish 
to make an unusual effort, to express themselves 
with force and elegance. 

Distinctness in speaking at the bar is a capital 
property, fit shonUl be shown first in stating the 
question ; in exhibiting clearly the point in dc- 
bate ; what we admit : what we deny ; and where 
the line of division begins between us and the 
adverse party! Next, it should appear in the 
order and arrangement of all the parts of the 
pleading. A clear method is of the highest con- 
sequence in every species of oration ; but in 
those intricate cases which belong to the bar, it 
is infinitely essential. 

/Narration of facts should always be as concise 
as the nature of them wHl admit. They are al- 
ways very necessar} to be remembered ; con- 
sequently unnecessary minuteness in relating 
them overloads the memory.] Whereas, if a 
pleader omit all superfluous circumstances in his 
recital, he adds strength to the material facts ; 
gives a clearer view of what he relates, and 
makes the impression of it more lasting. In ar- 
gumentation^ hQwevor^ a more diffuse manner 
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seems requisite at the bar than on some other oe- 
easions. fKor in popular assemblies, where the 
subject ofdebate is often a plain question, arga- 
meuts gain strength by concisenessA But the 
intricacy of law points frequently requires the 
arguments to be expanded and placed in differ- 
ent lights, in order to be fully apprehended. 

Candour in stating the arguments of his ad- 
versary cannot be too much recommended to ev- 
cry pleader. If he disguise them^ or place them 
in a false light, the artifice will soon be discov- 
ered ; and the judge and the hearers will con- 
elude, that he either wants discernment to per. 
ceive, or fairness to admit the strength of his op. 
ponent's reasoning. But, if he state with accu. 
racy and candour, the arguments used against 
him, before he endeavour to combat them, a 
strong prejudice is created in his favour. He 
will appear to have entire confidence in his 
eause. since he does not attempt to support it by 
artifice or concealment. The judge will there- 
fore be inclined to receive more readily the im^ 
pressions made upon him by a speaker who ap«^ 
pears both fair and penetrating. 

Wit may sometimes be serviceable at the bar, 
particularly in a lively reply, by which ridicule 
is thrown on what an adversary has advanced.^ 
But a young pleader should never rest his 
strength on this dazzling talent. His office is not 
to excite laughter^ but to produce conviction ; 
nor perhaps did any one ever rise to an emi- 
nence in his profession by being a witty lawyer. 

Since an advocate personates his client, he 
must plead his cause with a proper degree of 
warmth. He must be cautious howeyer of proa* 
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^ituting bis^ earnestness and sensibility by an 
equal degree of ardor on every subject. Inhere 
is a dignity of character, which it is highly im- 
portant for every one of his profession to sup- 
portw An opinion of probity and honor in a 
pleader is his most powerful instrument of per- 
suasion. He should always^ tlierefore, decline 
embarkin,^ in causes which are odious and man* 
ifestly unjust ; and when he supports a doubtful 
cause, he should lay the chief stress upon tho^e 
arguments which appear to him to be most forci- 
ble ; reserving his zeal and indignation for ca- 
uses where injustice and iniquity ar^ flagrant. 
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Having treated of the eloquence of popular as- 
semblies, and of that of the bar, we shall now 
consider the strain and spirit of that eloquence, 
which is suited to the pulpit. This field of pub- 
lic speaking has several advantages peculiar to 
itself! i h^ dignity and importance of its sub* 
jects must be allowed to be superior to any oth- 
er. /They admit the highest embellishment in 
deslription, and the greatest warmth and vehe- 
mence of expression. In treating his subject 
the preacher has also peculiar >idvantages.^ He 
speaks not to one or a few judges, but to a large 
assembly. He is not afraid of interruption. He 
chooses his subject at leisure ; and has all the 
assistance of the most accurate premeditatioiu 
The disadvantages, however, which attend the 
eloquence of the pulpit, are not inconsiderable. 
'The preacher^ it is true^ has ao contention witk 
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AR adversary ; bat debate awakens genias, and 
excites attentionA His sabjects, though noble^ 
are trite and conraion. They are become so fa- 
miliar to the public ear, that it requires no ordi- 
nary genius in the preacher to fix attention. 
Nothing is more difficult than to bestow on what 
is common the grace of novelty. Besides, the 
subject of the preacher usually confines him to 
abstract qualities, to virtues and vices ; wherea« 
that of other popular speakers leads them to treat 
of persons ; which is generally more interesting 
to the heirers, and occupies more powerfully the 
imagination. We are taught by the preacher to 
detest only the crime ; by the pleader to detest 
the criminal. Hence it happens that though tho 
number of moderately good preachers is great, 
«ofew have arrived at eminence. Perfection is 
very distant from modern preaching. The ob- 
ject, however, is truly nobie^ and worthy of be- 
ing pursued with zeal. . 

I'o excel in preacbing.^t is necessary to hav« 
a fixed and habitual view of its objectA f fhis is 
to persuade men to become good! Bv^ry ser- 
mon ought therefore to be a persuasive oration. 
It is not to discuss some abstruse point, that the 
preacher ascends the pulpit. It is not to teach 
bis hearers something new, but to make them 
better ; to give them at once clear views and 
persuasive impressions of religious truths. 

1 he principal characteristics of pulpit elo- 
quence, as distinguished from the other kinds of 
public speakings appear to be these two, gravity 
and warmth. It is neither easy nor common to 
unite these characters of eloquence. The grave 
whe it is predominant, becomes a dull; uiiUom 
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solemnity. The warm, \vhea it wants graviQr^ 
borders on the light and theatrical. I A proper 
union of the two, forms the character'of preach- 
ing, which the French call Onction ; that af- 
fecting, penetrating, and interesting manner, 
which flows from a strong sense in the preaehenr 
of the importance of the trnths he delivers, and 
an earnest desire that they may make full impres- 
sion on the hearts of his hearers.! 

A/ermoQ, its a particular specifes of cotiyiosii 
tion/requires the strictest attention to unity^ By 
this we mean that there should be some main 
point to which the whole tenor of the sermon 
fihaii refer. It must not be a pile of different 
fiubjeets heaped upon each other ; but orne object 
must predomiaate through the whole. Hence 
however/ it must not be understood, that there 
should be no divisions or separate heads in a dis- 
course ; nor that onv single tliought only should 
be exhibited in different points of view. Unity 
is not to be understood in so limited a sense : it 
admits some variety; it requires only that onion 
and connexion be so far preserved as to make 
the whole concur in some one impression on the 
mind. ' hus for instance, a preacher may em- 
ploy several different arguments to enfor<;e the 
love of God : he may also inquire into the caus. 
es of the decay of this virtue ; still one great ob- 
ject is presented to the mind. But if, because 
hi-'i text says, ** he that loveth God must love 
^< his brother also /^ he should therefore mix in 
the same discourse arguments for the love oi God 
and for the love of our neighbour, he would 
grossly off nd against unity, and leave a very 
confused impression on (he minds of his hearers* 

O. 
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ftSermons are always more striking, and geii^ 
ctally more useful, the more precise and particu- 
lar the subject of them isi Unity can never be 
so perfect in a general as ^n a particular subjeot. 
jfGeneral subjects, indeed, such as the excellency 
^or the pleasures of religioniare often chosen by 
young preachers, as the most showy, and the 
easiest to be handled; but these subject^ pro- 
duce not the high effects of preaching. Atten- 
tion is much more commanded by taking some 
particular view of a great subject, and employ- 
ing on that the whole force of argument and elo- 
quence. To recommend some one virtue, or 
inveigh against a particular vice, affords a sub- 
ject not deficient in unity or precision* But if 
that virtue or vice, be considered as assuming a 
particular aspect in certain characters or certain 
situations in life, the subject becomes still mote 
interesting. The execution is more difficulty bat 
the merit and the effect are higher, 

|A preacher should be cautious not to exhaust 
Im subject ; since nothing is more opposite to 
persuasion, than unnecessary and tedious fulnessX 
There are always some things which he may 
suppose to be known, and some which require 
only brief attention. If he endeavour to omit 
nothing which his subject suggests, he must 
unavoidably encumber it, and diminish its force. 
^ To render his instructions interesting to his 
hckrer^ should be* the grand object of every 
preacher.| He should bring home to their hearts 
the truth# which Ire inculcates, and make each 
suppose himself particularly addressed, f He 
should avoid all intricate reasonings ; avoid ex- 
pressing himself in general, speculative pi-oposi- 
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tioM ; or Uyiog down practical truths in an ab- 
stract, metaphysical manner| A discourse ought 
to be carried on in the straili of direct address 
to the audience ; not in the strain of one writing 
an essay^ but one speaking to a multitude, and 
studying to connect what is called application^ 
or what immediately refers to practice, with the 
doctrinal parts of the scrmon« 

It is always highly advantageous to keep ia 
view the different ages^ characters, and condi- 
tions of men, and to accommodate direction^ and 
exhortations to each of these different classes. 
Whenever you advance what touches a man's 
character, or is applicable to his circumstances, 
you are sure of his attention. No study is more 
necessary for a preacher,! than the study of hu« 
man life, and of the human hearty To discover 
a man to himself in a light in wliich he never 
saw liis character before, produces a wonderful 
effect. Those sermons, though the most diffi. 
cult in composition, are not only the most beau- 
tiful, but also the most useful, which are founded 
on the illustration of some peculiar character, or 
remarkable piece of liislory in the sacred writ- 
ings ; by pursuing which we may trace, and lay 
open, some of (he most secret windings of th« 
human heart. Other topics of preaching are be- 
come trite ; but this is an exteni^ive field which 
hitherto has been little explored, and possesses 
all the advantages of being curious, new, and 
highly useful. Bishop Butler's sermons on the 
character of Baalam are an example of tbiskiud 
of preaching. 

Fashion, which operates so extensively on hu- 
H9an manners^ has given to preaching at different 
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timed a change of character. This however, is 
a torrent which awella to-day and subsides to- 
morrow. Sometimes poetical preaching is fash- 
ionable ; sometimes philosophical. Atone time 
it must be all pathetic ; at another all argument- 
ative ; as some celebrated preacher has settlie 
example. E^ch of these modes is very defect- 
ive ; and he who conforms himself to it, will 
both confine and corrupt his genius. Truth and 
good sense are tlie sole basis, on which he can 
imild with safety. Mode and humour are feeble 
and unsteady. No example should be servilely 
imitated. Vrom various examples the preacher 
may collect materials for improvement ; but ser« 
viliiy of imitation extinguishes all geniirs^ or 
rather proves entire want of it.. 



CONDUCT OP A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS P.VKTS — LN'TRODUC 
TION, DIVISION, NARRATION, AND EXPLICATION. 

Having alre^idy considered what is peculiar to 
each of the three great fields of public speafeing, 
popular assemblies, the bar, and the pulpit, wo 
shall now treat of what is common to them all^ 
and explain the conduct of a discourse or oration 
in general. 

The parts which compose a regular oration 
are these six ; the exordium or introduction ; the 
state or the division of the sulvject ; narration or 
explication ; the reasoning or arguments ; the 
pathetic part ; and the conclusion. It is not ne- 
cessary that each of these enter into every pub- 
lic discourse, nor that they always enter in this 
order. There are many excellent discourses ia 
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whieli srpme Qfthesc^purts are omitted. But^ as 
they are the constituent parts of a regular oraUon^ 
and as in every disconrse some of them must oc- 
cur^ it is agreeable to oar present purpose^ to e^. 
amine each of them distioctly. 

The design of the introduction is to conciliate 
the good will of Uie hearers ; to excite their at- 
tention ; and to render them open to persuasion. 
When a speaker is previously sepure of the good 
will, attention, and docility of his audience ; a 
formal introduction may be omitted. Hespeot 
for bis bearers will in that case require only a 
short exordium, to prepare them for the othei? 
parts of his discourse. 

The introdacjtion is a part of a discourse^ 
which requires no small care. It is always tm<* 
portant to begin well ; to make a favourable im- 
pression at first setting out^ when the minds of 
the hearers, as yet vacant and free,^ are more 
easily prejudiced in favour of the speaker^ We 
must add, also, that a good introdactiou is fre- 
quently found to be extremely difficult. Eew 
parts of a discourse give more trouble to th& 
)fi composer, or require more delicacy in the exe» 
f eution. 

Ii(i An introduction should be easy and natural. 
D>' It should always be suggested by the subject. 
The writer should not plan it before be has med* 
or* itated in his om n mind the substance of his dis- 
09: course. By taking the opposite course and com- 
posing in the first place an introduction, the 
is: writer will often find that he is either led to lay 
ii«! hold of bome common-place topic, or that instead 
rf of the introduction being accommodated to the 
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discottFse^ he is uuder the neeesdty of accommo- 
dating the discourse to the intrbdueiion. 

In this part of a discourse correctttess of eit- 
pression should be ci(refu)1y studied. This is 
peculiarly requisite on accofint of the situtttiou 
of the hearers. At the beginning thei^ are more 
disposed to criticiisre; than at any other period ; 
they are then occupied by the subject and the 
arguments ; their attention is entirely directed 
to the speaker's style and manner. Care there- 
fore is requisite to prepossess them in his fa- 
vour ; though too much art must be cautiously 
avoided, since it will then be more easily detect- 
ed, and will derogate from that persuasion^ 
which the other parts uf the discourse are ia- 
tended to produce. 

Modesty is also an indispensable characteris^-; 
tie of a good introduction. If the speaker begin 
with an air of arrogance and ostentation, the self- 
love and pride of his hearers will be presently 
awakened, and follow him with a very suspi- 
cious eye through the rest of his discourse. His 
modesty should appear not only in his express- 
ion, but in his whole manner ; in his looks, in 
his gestures, and in the tone of his voice. Ev- 
ery audience is pleased with those marks of re- 
spect and awe which are paid by the speaker.^ 
The modesty however of an in trbducti&n should 
betray nothing mean or abject. Together with 
modest)' and deference to his hearers, the orator 
should show a certain sense of dignity, arising 
from persuasion of the justice or importance of 
his subject 

Particular eases excepted, the orator should 
m:ot put forth all his strength at the beginning ; 
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but it dhouM rise and grow upon his hearers as 
his discourse advances. The introduction is 
seldom the place for Tehemence and passion. — 
The audience must be gradually prepared, be- 
fore the speaker venture on strong and passion- 
ate sentiments. ¥et when the subject is such 
that the very mention of it naturally awakens . 
some passionate emotion ; or when the unex- 
pected presence of some person or object in a 
popular assembly inflames the speaker ; either 
of these will justify an abrupt and vehement ex- 
ordium.^ Thus the appearance of Catiline in the 
senate renders the violent opening of Cicero's 
first oration against him very natural and proper. 
^^ Quosqne tandem/ Catilina^ abutere patientia 
nostra ?'' Bishop Atterbury preaching from this 
text, <* Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be of- 
'^ fended in me/^ ventures on this bold exordl- 
urn : ^^ And can any man then be offended in 
** thee, blessed Jesus ?^' Which address to our 
Saviour, he continues, till he enters on the di- 
vision of his subject. But such introductions 
should be attempted by very few, since they 
promise so inuch vehemence and ardour through 
the rest of the discourse, that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to satisfy the expectation of the hearers. 

An introduction should not anticipate any ma. 
terial part of the subject. When topics or ar. 
guments, which are afterward to be enlarged 
npon, are hinted at, and in part exhibited in the 
introduction, they lose upon their second appear^ 
ance the grace of novelty. The impression^ in- 
tended to be made by any capital thought, is al- 
ways juade with greatest advantage^ when it li. 
made, entire; and in its proper plaee^ 
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Au iutroductloii sjmuld be proportionecr m 
Icngtli and kiad to the discourse wliic^h follows 
it. Id length, as nothing can be more absurd 
than to erect a large porticp before a small build- 
ing ; and in kind, as it i^ no less absurd to load 
with superb ornaments the portico of a plain 
dwelling house ; or to make the approach to a 
monument as gay as that to an arbour. 

After the introduction, the proposition or e« 
nunciation of the subject, commonlj' succeeds ; 
concerning which we shall only observe, that it 
should be clear and distinct, and e:^pressed with- 
out affectation, |n the most concise and simple 
manner. To this generally succeeds the divis* 
ion, or laying down the method of the discourse ; 
in the management of which the following rules 
should be carefully observed. 

First, The parts, into which the subject is di- 
vided, must be really distinct from each other. 
It were an absurd division, for example, if a 
speaker should propose to explain^ first the ad- 
vantages of virtue, and next those of justice or 
temperance ; because the first head plainly com- 
prehends the second, as a genus does the spe- 
cies. Such a method of proceeding involves the 
subject in confusion. 

Secondly, We must be careful always to fol- 
low the order of nature ; beginning with the most 
simple points ; with such as are most easily un- 
derstood, and necessary to be first discussed ; 
and proceeding to those which are built upon 
the former, and suppose them to be known. The 
subject must be divided into those parts into 
which it is most easily and naturally resolved. 

Thirdly, The members of a ilivisipn ought to 
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exhaqst the sabject ; otherwiBe the division is 
iDcomplete ; the subject is exhibited by pieces 
only, without displaying the whole. 

Fourthly, Let conciseness and precision be 
peculiarly studied. A division alwaiys appears 
to toost advantage, when the several heads are 
expressed in the clearest, most forcible and few- 
est words possible This never fails to strike 
the hearers agreeably ; and contributes also to 
make the divisions more easily remembered. 

Fifthly, Unnecessary muUiplication of heads 
should be cautiously avoidedi To divide a sub- 
ject into many minute parts, by endless divisions 
and subdivisions, produces a bad effect in speB.k. 
ing; In a logical treatise this may be proper j 
but it renders an oration hard and dry, and un- 
necessiarily fatigues the memory. A sermon may 
admit from three to five or six heads, includ- 
ing subdivisions ; seldom arc more allowable. 

The next constituent part of the discourse is 
narration and explication. These two are join- 
ed together, because they fall nearly nnder the 
same rules, and because ihey generally answer 
the same purpose ; serving to illustrate the cause, 
or the subject, of which one treats, before pro- 
ceeding to argue on one side or the other ; or at- 
tempting to interest the passions of the hearers. 

To be clear and distinct, to be probable, and 
to be concise are the qualities which critics chief- 
ly require in narration. Distinctness is requisite 
to the whole of the discourse^ but belongs espe- 
cially to narration, which ought to throvv light 
on all that follows. At the bar. a fact, or a sin- 
gle circumstance, left in obscurity, or misnnder- 
stood by the judge, may destroy the effect of all 
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the argainent and reasoning which the p^ader 
employs, if his narration be improbable^ it will 
be disregarded ; if it be tedious* and diifuse^ it 
will fatigue and be forgotten. To render narra- 
tion distinct^ particular attention is requisite ift 
ascertaining clearly the ^ ames d ates^ places^ aad 
every other important circumstance of the facts^ 
recounted. In order to be probable in narration, 
it is necessary to exhibit the cbaracter)^ of the 
persons of whom wc speak, and to show that 
their actions proceeded from such motives as arc 
natural and likely to gain belief. To be as con* 
cise as the subject will admit, all superfluous cir- 
Gumstances must be rejected ; by which the nar- 
ration will be rendered, more forcible and more 
clear. % . 

In sermons, explication of tbe subject to be 
discoursed on occupies the place of narration at 
the bar, and is to be conducted in a similar man-* 
ner« It must be concise, clear^ and distinct ; in 
a style correct and elegant, rather than highly 
adorned. To explain tlie (!octr>ne of the text 
with propriety ;, to give a,full and clear account 
of the nature of that virtue or doty which forms 
the subject of discourse, is properly the didactic 
part of preaching ; oh the right execution of 
wWch much depends. In order to succeed, the 
preacher must meditate profoundly on the sub- 
ject ; so as to place it in a clear and striking 
point of view. He must consider what light it 
may derive from other passages of scripture ; 
whether it be a subject nearly allied to some 
other from which it ought to be distinguished ; 
whether it can be advantageously illustrated by 
(M>mparing or opposing it to some other thinf; ;? 
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by searjcbing into cwges, or tracing efifecU j by 
j^oiDtingout exsimpks; or appealing to the hearts 
of the hearers ; that thus a precise and circumr 
stantial i^w may be afforded of the doctrine in- 
culcated. By distinct and apt illustrations oftb^ 
known truths of religion, a preacher may both 
display great merit, as a composer, and^ what is 
infinitely more valuable^ render his discourses 
weighty, instructive, and useful. 



THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART OP A DISCOURSB, THE PATHET- 
IC PART AND THE PERORATION. 

As the grea* end for which men speak on any 
serious occasion, is to convince their hearers that 
something is true, or rlgbt^ or good, and thus to 
influence their practice ; reason and argument 
must constitute the foundation of all manly and 
persuasive eloquence. 

With regard to arguments, three things ars 
requisite. First, invention of them ; secondly, 
proper disposition and arrangement of them ; 
and thirdly, expressing them in the most forci*. 
ble manner. Invention is undoubtedly the most 
material, and the basis of the rest. But in this, 
art can afford only small assistance. It can aid 
a speaker however in arranging and expressing 
those arguments which his knowledge of the sub. 
ject has discovered. 

Supposing the arguments properly chosen^ 
we must avoid blending those together that are 
of a separate nature. All arguments whatever 
are intended to prove one of these three things ; 
tbat something is true ; that it is right or fit ; tfr 
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that it is profitable and good. Truth, doty, and 
interest are the three great subjects of discus^ioh 
Among men. But the arguments employed upon 
either of them are generally distinX ; and he 
ivho blends Ihem all under one topic which he 
calls bis argument, as in sermons is too fre- 
quently done, will render his' reasoning indis* 
tinct and inelegant. 

With respect to the different degrees of strength 
in arguments, the common rule is, to advance in 
the way of climax, from the weakest to the most 
forcible. This method is recommended when 
the speaker is convinced that his cause is clear^ 
an4 easy to be proved. But this rule must not 
be universally observed. If he di^riist his caiise^ 
and hav« but one material argument, it is often 
proper to place this argument in the front j to 
prejudice his hearers early in his favour, and 
thus dispose them to pay attention to the weak- 
er reasons which he may afterward introduce. 
When amidst a variety of arguments there is one 
or two more faeble than the rest, though proper 
to be used, Cicero advises to place them in the 
middle, as a situation less conspicuous, than 
either the beginning or end of the train of rea- 
soning. 

When arguments are strong and satisfactory, 
the more they are separated the better. Each 
can then bear to be introduced alone, placed in 
its full light, amplified and contemplated. Bot, 
when they are of a doubtful or presumptive na- 
ture, it is safer to crowd them together, to form 
ihem into a phalanx, that, though individually 
weak, they may mutually support each other. 

Arguments should never be extended too far^ 
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nor muldplied too much. I'bis serves rather to 
^reader a. eauge suspieious/ than to increase its 
strength. A needless multiplicity of arguments 
burden^Hie memory, and diminishes the weight 
of that conviction wliich a few well chosen argu- 
ments produce. To expand them also beyond 
the bounds of reasonable illustration^ is always 
enfeebling. When a speaker endeavours to ex- 
pense a favourable argument in every light posisi- 
ble, fatigued by the eflfort, he loses tbe spirit^ 
with which he set out ; and ends with feebleness^ 
what he began with force. 

Having attended thus far to the proper ar- 
rangement of arguments, we proceed to another 
essemial part of a discourse, the pathetic ; in 
which, if any where, eloquence reigns and exerts 
its power. On this head the following direc- 
tions appear useful. 

CoBsider carefully whether the subject admit 
the pathetic^ and render it proper : and, if it do, 
what part of the discourse is most fit for it. I'b 
determine these points belongs to good sense. 
Many subjects admit not the pathetic ; and even 
in those that are susceptible of it, an attempt to 
excite the passions in a wrong place may expose 
an orator to ridicule. It may in general be ob- 
served, that^ if we expect any emotion which we 
raise, to have a lasting effect, we must secure in 
our favour the understanding and judgment. — 
The hearers must be satisfied that there are suf- 
ficient grounds for their engaging in the cause 
with zeal and ardour. When argument and 
reasoning have produced their full effect, the pa- 
thetic is admitted with the greatest force and 
propriety, 

P. 
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A speaker should catttiously aroid gimg his 
hearers warning that he intends to excite theiv 
passions. Every thing of this kind chills their 
sensibility. There is also a great di||^rence in 
telling the hearers that they ought to be moved^ 
and actually moving them. To every emotion 
or passion nature has adapted certain correspond- 
ing objects ; and without setting these before the 
mind, it is impossible for an orator to excite that 
• emotion. We are warmed with gratitudcy we 
are touched with compassion, not when a speak- 
er shows us that these are noble dispositions^^nd 
that it is our duty to feel them ; nor when he 
4!xclaims against us for our indifference and cold- 
ness. Hitherto he hns addres'^ed only our rea- 
4Son or conscience. He must describe the kind- 
ness and tenderness of our friend ; he must ex- 
bibit the distress suffered by the person for wham 
^e would interest us ; then, and not till then^our 
hearts begin to be touched, our gratitude or 
compassion begins to flow. The basis, therefore, 
of all successful execution in pathetic oratory is 
to paint the object of that passion which we de- 
aire to raise in the most natural and striking 
manner ; to describe it with such circumstances 
as are likely to awaken it in the minds of others. 
To succeed in the pathetic, it is necessary to 
attend to the proper language of the passions. 
This, if we consult nature, we shall ever find is 
unaffected and simple. It may be animated by 
bold and strong figures, but it will have no or- 
nament nor finery. There is a great difference 
between painting to the imagination and to the 
lieart. The one may be done with deliberation 
and coolness ; the other must always be rapid 
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and ardent. In the former, art and labour may 
be suffered to appear ; in the latter, no propeV 
effect can be produced, unless it be the m ork of 
nature 0|^y; Hence all digressions should be 
avoided which may interrupt or turn aside the 
swell of passion. Hence comparisons are al- 
ways dangerous, and commonly quite improper 
in the midst of the pathetic. It is also to be ob- 
served, that violent emotions cannot be lasting. 
The patheiic therefore should not be prolonged 
too much. Due regard should always be pre- 
served to what the hearers will bear ; for he 
who attempts to carry them farther in passiou 
than they will follow him, frustrates his purpose. 
By endeavouring t6 warm them too hluch, he 
takes the surest method of freezing them com* 
pletely. 

Concerning the peroration or conclusion of a 
discourse, a fejw words Avill be sufficient. Some- 
times the whole pathetic part comes in most prop- 
erly at the conclusion. Sometimes, when the 
discourse has been altog^Bther argumentative, it 
is proper to conclude with summing up the ar- 
giiments, placing them iri one view, and leaving 
the impression of them full and strong on the 
minds of the hearers. For the great rule of a 
conclusion,^ and what nature obviously suggests, 
is, place that last on which you choose to rest 
the strength of your cause. 

In every kind of public speaking it is import- 
ant to hit the precise time of concluding ; to 
hring the discourse just to the point ; neither 
ending abruptly and unexpectedly, nor disap- 
pointing the expectation of the hearers, when 
tiiey look for the end of the discourse. 
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The speaker should always close with dignify 
and spirit^ that the minds of the hearers maybe 
left warm^ and that they may depart with a fa- 
Yourable impTession of the subject and q|thimself. 
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The great objects to which every public speak- 
er should direct his attention in forming bis de. 
livery, are, first to speak so as to be fully and 
easily understood by his hearers ; and nextio 
express himself with such grace and energy as 
to please and to move ihem. 

'I'o be fully and easily understood, the chief 
requisites are a due degree of loudness of voice^ 
distinctness^ slowness, and propriety of pronun* 
eiation. 

To be heard is undoubtedly the first requisite^ 
The speaker must endeavour to fill with his 
voice the space occupied by the assembly* 
1 hough this power of voice is in a great measure 
a natural talent, it may receive considerable as- 
sistance from art. Much depends on the proper 
pitch and management of the voice. Every man 
has three pitches in his voice, the high, the mid- 
dle, and the low. The high is used in calling 
aloud to some one at a distance ; the low ap« 
proaches to a whisper^ the middle is that which 
is employed in common conversation, and which 
should generally be used in public speaking.-*-* 
For it is a great error to suppose that the highest 
pitch of the voice is requisite to be well heard 
by a grefit assembly. This is confounding two 
things materially different, loudness or slrengih 
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of sound with the key or note on whieh we speafc. 
The ypice may be rendered loader without alter- 
ing the key ; and the ^speaker will always be^a. 
ble to give most body, most persevering force of 
sound to that pitch of voice to which in conversa- 
tion he is accustomed. Whereas, if he begin on 
the highest key, he will fatigue himself, and 
speak with pain ; and wherever a man speaks 
with paJn to himself, he is always beard with 
pain by his audience. Give the voice, tlverefore 
full strength and swell of sound; but always 
l)iteh it on your ordinary speaking, key ; a great- 
er quantity of voice should never be uttered than 
can be afforded without i>ain, and without any 
extraordinary effort To be well heard it is 
useful for a speaker to fix his eye on some of the 
most distant persons in the assembly, and to con- 
sider himself as speaking to them*. We natur- 
ally and mechanically utter our words with such 
strength as to be heard by the one to whom we 
address ourselves, provided he be within the 
reach of our voice.. This is the case in public 
speaking, as well as in common conversation.— 
But it must be remembered that apeaking too 
loudly is peculiarly offensive* The ear is wound- 
ed when tlie voice comes upon it in rumbling,, 
indistiuct masses ; besides it appears as if as* 
sent were demanded by mere vehemence and' 
force of sound. 

To being well heard and clearly understood, 
distinctness of articulation is. more conducive 
perhaps than mere loudness of sound.. The 
quantity of sound requisite to fill even a large 
space, is less than is commonly supposed ; with 
distinct articulation a man of a weak voice wilt 

P8. 
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make it extend fertber thaa the strongest voice 
caa re&cii without it. This therefore demands 
peculiar attention. The speaker must give every 
Bound its due proportion, and make every sylla- 
ble, and even evei-y letter, bej heard distinctly. 
To fiiaeceed in this, rapidity of pronunciation 
must be avoided. A lifeless, drawling method 
however, is not to be indulged. To pronoonce 
with a proper degree of slowness and with fall 
andclearartieulationcaunot be too industriously 
studied, nor too earnestly recommended* Such 
pronunciation gives weight and dignity to a dis- 
course. It assists the voice by the pauses and 
rests which it allows it more easily to make ; 
and it enables the speaker to swell all his sounds 
witli more energy and more music. It assists 
him also in preserving a due command of him- 
self ; whereas tu rapid and hurried manner ex- 
cites that flutter of spirits which is the greatest 
enemy to all right execution in oratory. 

To propriety of pronunciation nothing is more 
conducive than giving to every word which wc 
utter that sound which the most polite usage ap- 
propriates to it, in opposition to broad, vulgar, 
or provincial pronunciation. On this subject, 
however, written instructions avail nothing. But 
there is on«^ observation which it may be useful 
to make^ In our language every wonl of more 
syllables than one, has one accented syllable. — 
The genius of the language requires the voice 
to mark that syllable by a stronger percussion, 
and to pass more slightly over the rest. '1 he 
same accent should be given to every word in 
public speaking, and in common discourse. — 
Many persons err in tbis respect. When they 
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speak in public and with sokmBity, they pro- 
nounce differently from what they do at ,othev 
times, 'hey dwell upon syllables^ and^^rotraet 
them ; they multiply accents on the same wqvd 
from a false idea that it gives gravity and force 
to^lieir discourse^ and increases the pomp of 
public declamation. But this is one of tlxe great- 
est faults which c^n be committedin pronuiutia- 
tion ; it constitutes whatis termed a theatrical or 
mouthing manner^ and gives an artificial affect- 
ed air to speech, which detracts greatly from its 
agreeableness and its impression. 

We shall now treat of those higher parts of 
delivery, by studying which, a speaker endeav- 
ours, not merely to render himself intelligible,' 
but to give grace and force to what he utters. 
These may be comprehended und«r four heads, 
emphasis, pauses, tones and gestures^ 

By emphasis is meant a fuller and stronger 
sOund of voice, by which we distinguish the ac- 
cented syllable of some word on which we intend 
to lay particular stress, and to show how it affects 
the rest of the sentence. To acquire the proper 
management of emphasis, the onlyrul^ is. study 
to acquire a just conception of the force and spirit 
of those sentiments which you are to deliver. In 
all prepared discourses it would be extremely 
useful if they were read over or rehearsed in pri- 
vate, with a view of ascertaining the proper em- 
phasis before they were pronounced in public ; 
marking at the same lime the emphatieal words 
in every sentence, or at least in the most ioDpor- 
tant parts of the discourse, and fixing tfaem w ell 
in memory. A caution^ however, must be given 
against multiplying emphatieal words too mucb» 
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They become slrikrngonly when aaed with prt^- 
dent vestnve. IF they recur too frequently ; if 
a speaker attempt to render every thing whict 
he 8.iy«, of high importance, by a iaaltitude of 
strong emphasis, they will soon fail to excite the 
attention of his hearers. -• 

Next to emphasis, pauses demand attention. 
They are of two kinds ; first, emphatical pauses. ; 
and secondly, such as mark the distinctions of 
sense. An emphatical pause i^ made after some- 
thing has been said of peculiar moment, on which 
we wish to fix the hearer^s attention. — Some- 
times a matter of importance is preceded by a 
pause'^of this nature. Snch pauses h^ve the S9,me 
eflFect with strong emphasis, and are subject to 
the same ruleis ; especially to thei caution just 
now given of not repeating them too frequently. 
For, as they excite uncommon attention, and coa- 
sequently raise expectation, if this be not fully 
answered, they occasion disappointment and dis- 
gust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use 
of pauses is to maric the division of the sense, 
and at the same time to permit the speaker to 
draw his breath ; and the proper management of 
such pauses is oiie of the most nice and difficult 
articles in delivery. A proper command of the 
breath in^ peculiarly requisite. To obtain this, 
every speaker should be very careful to provide 
a full supply of breath for what he is ; o utter. It 
i^ a great mistake to suppose that the breath must 
be drawn only at the end of a period, when the 
voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be gath- 
ered at the intervals of a period, when the voice 
suffers only a momentary suspension. By thii5 
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Bianag;em«at a suffleient supply may be obtained 
f«r carrying on the longest period without im- 
proper interruptions. 

Pauses in pubUc discourse must be formed 
upon the manner in which we express ourselves 
in sensible conversation, and not upon the sHff 
artificial manner^ which we acquire from perus- 
ing books according to common punctuation. 
Punctuation in general is very arbitrary ; often 
eapricious and false ; dictating a uniformity of 
tone in the pauses which is extremely unpleas- 
ing. For it must be observed, that, to render 
pauses graceful and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right places, but also be ac- 
eomipanied by proper tones of roice ; by which 
the nature of these pauses is intimated mucli 
more than by their length which can never be ex- 
aetly measured. Sometimes only a slight and 
simple suspension of the voice is proper ; some- 
times a degree of cadence is requisite ; and some- 
times that peculiar tone and cadence which mark 
the conclusion of a period. In all these cases a 
speaker is to regulate himself by the manner in 
•which he speaks, when engaged in earnest dis- 
course with others. 

In reading or reciting verse there is a peculiar 
difficulty in making the pauses with propriety. 
There are two kinds of pauses which belong to 
the music of verse ; one at the end of a line, and 
the other in the middle of it. Rhyme always 
renders the former sensible, and compels observ- 
ance of it in pronunciation. In blank verse it 
is less perceivable ; and when there is no sus- 
pension of the sense, it has been doubted wheth. 
er in reading such verse any regard should bo 
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paid to the clo^e of a lioe. On the stajs^iacleed^ 
where the appearance of 6{>eakiitg in ve«ae 
shmild be avoided, the close of such lirt^s aii 
make no panse in the sense^ shiHiJd not hi^ ren- 
dered perceptible to the ear. On other oecasions 
we ought, for the sake of melody, to read bVank 
verse in such manner as to make each line ^ens-^ 
ible to the ear. In attemptin,^ this, however, 
every appearance of singsong and of tone must 
be cautiously avoided, Fhe close of a lipe, 
where there is no pause in the meaning slK>ald 
be marked by only so slight a suspension of 
sound, as may distinguish the passage from one 
line to another^ without injuring the sense. 

The pause in the middle of the line Tails after 
the 4thv dth. 6th, or 7th syllable, and no otlier. 
When this pause coincides with the slightest di- 
vision in. the sense, the line may be^'read with 
ea^e, as iu the twD first veT«es of Pope's Mefi« 
fiiah, 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, hfgio the soQg, 
To heavenly themf^s sublimer strains belong. 

But if words that have »o intimate a connexion 
as not to admit even a momentary separation, be 
^vided from each other by this csesural pause ; 
we then perceive a conflict between the sense 
and sound, which renders it diflftcalt to read such 
lines gracefully. In such cases it is best to sac- 
rifice sound to sense. For instance, in the foU 
lowing lines of Milton : 



-Whftt in me is dark, 



Illuimae ; what is lowj raise and support. 



The setise t^le^rly dictates the panse after ^< iU 
l^miBe^^^whfch ought to be observed,: though 
if melody only were to be regarded, •< illumine'^ 
should be connected with what follows, and no 
pausfe mude before the 4th or 6th syllable So 
also in the folluwiug line of Pope's Kpistle to 
Ajrbatbnot : . 

i iit ; with sad cj-vilil^ I rcai'. 

The ear points out the pause as falling after 
^^sad,'' the fourth syllabled But to separate 
^' sad'' and <* civility" would be very bad read- 
ing* The sense allows no other pause than after 
the second syllable, ^' sit ;" which therefore is 
the only one to be observed. 

We proceed to treat of tones in pronunciation 
which are diflFerent both from emphasis nnd pans. 
es ; consisting in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes of variations of sound which are em. 
ployed in public speaking. 1 he most material 
instruction which can be given on this subject, ii 
to form the tones of public speaking upon the 
tones of animated conversation. Kvery one who 
is engaged in speaking on a subject which in- 
teiests him nearly, has an eloquent or [wrsua-^ 
fiive tone and manner. But when a speake^ 
departs from his natural tone of expression, 
he becomes frigid and unpersuasive. Kothin«- 
is more absurd than to suppose that as soon as a 
speaker ascends a pulpit, or rises in a pul>lic as- 
sembly, he is instantly to 1 jy aside the \ oice \\ ith 
whii'h lie expresses himself in private^and to as- 
sume a new, studied tone, and a cacTtnce alto- 
getber different from his natural manner, i fais 
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bas vitiated all delivery, ha$ given risetoeant 
and tedious mant)tony. Let every ptablic speaks 
cr guard againni this error. Whether he speails; 
in private^ or in a great asvserably, let liim i*e- 
member that he still speaki^ Let him take na- 
ture for his guide, and she will teaeh him to ex- 
press his sentiments and feelings in such a man* 
ner as to make the most Forcible and pleasing im^^ 
pression upon the minds of hid hearers. 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what i« 
called action in public discourse, i he best rule 
is, attend to the looks and gesture, in which earn- 
estness indignation, compcassion, or any other 
emotion, discovers itself to most advantage in 
the C()mm()0 intercourse of men ; and let these 
be your model. A public speaker must however 
adopt that manner which is most natural t6 him- 
self. His motions and gestures ought all to ex- 
hibit that kind of expression which nature bas 
dictated to him ; and, unless this be the case, no 
study can prevent their appearing stiff and forc- 
ed. But though nature is the ba^is on which 
every grace of gesture must be founrled, yet 
there is room for some improvements of art.— - 
1 he study of action consists chiefly in guarding 
l&gainst awkward and disagreeable motions^ and 
^n learning to perform such as are natural to the 
speaker, in the most graceful manner. Nu- 
merous are the rules which writers have laid 
down for the attainment of a propel gesticula- 
tion. But written instructions on this subject 
can be of little service. To I ^ecome useful they 
must bi"! eympliiied. A few oftiie simplest pre- 
cepts however may be observed with advantage. 
Every speaker shouldsludy to preserve as much 
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dfgnity as possible ia the attitude of his body. 
He should generally prefer an erect posture ; 
his position should be firm^ that he may have the 
fullest and freest command of all his motions. — 
If any inclination be used^ it should be towards 
the hearers^ which is a natural expression of ear- 
nestness. The countenance should correspond 
with the nature of the discourse ; and, when no 
particular emotion is expressed^ a serious and 
manly look is always to be preferred. The eyes 
should never be fixed on any one object, but 
move easily round the audience. In motion^ 
made with the hands, consists the principal part 
of gesture^ in speaking. It is natural for the 
right hand to be employed more frequently tlian 
the left- Warm emotions require the exercise 
of them both together. But. whether a speaker 
gesticulate with one, or \Wth both his hands, it is 
important that all his motions be easy and un- 
restrained. Narrow and confined movements 
are usually ungraceful : and consequently, mo- 
tions made with the hands, should proceed from 
the shoulder, rather than from the elbow. Per- 
pendicular movements are to be avoided. Ob- 
lique motions, are most pleasing and graceful. 
Sudden and rapid motions are seldom good — 
Earnestness can be fully expressed without theiK0 
assistance* 

We cannot conclude this subject, without ear-^ 
nestly .admonishing every speaker to guard a- 
gainst affectation, which is the destruction of 
good delivery. Let his manner whatever it be, 
be his own ; neither imitated from another, nor 
taken from some imaginary model, wWch is un- 
natural to him. Whatever is native, though at. 
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tended by several defects, is likely to please, be- 
eause it shows us the man; and because it has 
the appearance of proceeding from the heart. — 
To attain a delivery, extremely correct and 
grncefuK is what few can expect; since so many 
natural talents must concur in its formation. — 
But to acquire a forcible and persuasive man- 
ner, is within the power of most persons. They 
need only to dismiss bad habits, follow nature^ 
and speak in public as they do in private^ when 
they speak in earnest, and from the heart. 
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To those who are anxious to excel in any of 
the higher kinds of oratory, nothing is more ne- 
cessary than to cultivate habits of the several 
virtues, and to refine and improve their moral 
feelings. A true orator must possess gener- 
ous sentiments, warm feelings, and a mind^ 
turned toward admiration of those great and 
high objects, which men are by nature formed to 
venerate. Connected with the manly virtues, 
he should possess strong and tender sensibility 
to all the injuries, distresses, and sorrows of his 
ll^llow creatures. 

Next to moral qualifications, what is more re- 
quisite for an orator, is a fund of knowledge. — 
There is no art, by which eloquence can be 
taught, in any sphere, without a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with what belongs to that sphere- 
Attention to the ornaments of style, can only as- 
sist an oiilor, in setting off to advantage, the 
stock of materials which he possesses ; but the 
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materials themselves must I^e derived from oth- 
er sources than from rtietoric, A pleader must 
make himself completely acquainted with thr law; 
he must possess all that learning and experience^ 
which can .be useful for supporting a cause, or 
convincing a judge. A preacher must apply 
himself elosely to the study of divinity, of prac- 
tical religion, of morals, and of human nature ; 
that he may be rich in all topics of instruction 
and persuasion. He who w ishes to excel in 
the supreme council of the nation, or in any 
public assembly, should be thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the business that belongs to such as- 
eembly; and should attend with accuracy to all 
the facts which may be the subject of question 
or deliberation. 

Besides the knowledge peculiar to his profes- 
sion, a public speaker should be acquainted with 
the general circle of polite literature. Poetry 
he will find useful for embellishing his style, for 
snggesting lively images, or pleasing allusions. 
History may be still more advantageous ; as the 
knowledge of facts, of eminent characters, and 
of the course of human affairs, finds place on 
many occasions. Deficiency of knowledge even 
in subjects not immediately connected with his 
profession, will expose a public speaker to many 
disadvantages, and give his rivals who are bet- 
ter qualified, a decided superiority. 

To every one who wishes to excel in elo- 
quence^ application and industry cannot be too 
much recommended. Without this it is impos- 
sible to excel in any thing. No one ever be- 
came a distinguished pleader, or preacher, or 
speaker in any assembly without previous la- 
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boar and application. Indaslry indeed is uot 
only necessary to every valuable acquisition, 
but it is designed by Providence as the season- 
ing of every pleasure, without which life is 
doomed to lan£;ui8h. No enemy is so destruct- 
ive both to honourable attainments^ and to the 
real and spirited enjoyment of life, as that re- 
laxed state of mind which. proceeds from indo- 
lence and dissipation. He who is destined to 
excel in any a rt, will be distingnished by enthu- 
siasm for that art ; which, firing his mind with 
the^ibject in view, will dispose him tq relish ev- 
ery necessar.v labour. This wiu.the character- 
istic of the greut men of antiquity ; and tliis must 
distinguish moderns wlio wish to imitate them. 
This honourable enthusiasm should becnltiva- 
ted by students in oratory. If it be wanting to 
youth, manhood will flag exceedingly. 

Attention to the best models contributes great- 
ly to improvement in the arts of speaking and 
writing. Every one indeed sliould endeavor to 
have something that is his own, that is peculiar 
to himself, and will distinguish his style* Gen- 
ius is certainly depressed, or want of it betray- 
ed, by slavish imitation. Yet no genius is so 
original as not to receive improvement from pros- 
per examples in style> composition, and delive- 
ry. They always afford some new ideas, and 
serve to enlarge and correct our own. They 
quicken the current of thought^ and excite emu- 
lation. 

In imitating the style o£ a favorite author, a 
material distinction should be observed between 
written and spoken language. ^ hese are in re- 
ality two different modes of communicatiBg ideas 
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—111 bodks we expect cottectness, precision, 
all redanclencies pruned, aril repetitions avoid- 
ed, language completely polished. Speaking 
allows a more easy/ copious style and less cou- 
fitied by rule' ; repetitions may often be requisite ; 
parentheses may sometimes be ornamental ; the 
same thought must often be placed in different 
points of view ; sinee the heaters can eatch it 
only from the mouth of the speaker, and have 
not the opportunity, as in reading, of turning 
back again, and of contemplating what they do 
not entirely comprehend. Hence the style of 
many good authors- would appear stiff, affected, 
and even obscure, if transferred into a popular 
oration. How unnatural, for instance, would 
Lord Shaftsbary's sentences sound in the mouth 
of a public speaker ? Some kinds of public dis . 
course indeed, such as that of the pulpit, where 
more accurate preparation, . and more studied 
style are allowable, would admit such a manner 
better than others, which are expected to ap- 
proach nearer to extemporaneous speaking. — 
But still there is generally such a difference be- 
tween a composition intended only to be read, 
and one proper to be spoken, as should cautioa 
us against a close and improper imitation. 

The composition of some authors approaches 
nearer to the style of speaking than that of oth- 
ers, and they may therefore be imitated with 
more safety. In our own language. Swift Vnd 
Bolingbroke are of this description. The for- 
mer, though correct, preserves the easy and nat- 
ural manner of an unaffected speaker. The 
style of the latter is more splendid ; but still it 
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is the style of speaking, or rather of deelama- 
tioD. 

Freqaeat exercise both in composing and 
speaking is a necessary meai:i of Imprbvcmeht; 
Thai kind of composition is most useful which 
is connected with tlie profession or sort of |»ub- 
lie speaking to which persons devote themselves. 
This they should ever keep in view, and grada- 
ally inare themselves to it. At the same time 
they should be cautions not to allow themsehes 
to compose negligently on any occasion. He 
who wishes to write or speak correctly should 
in the most trivial kind of composition, in writ-* 
ing a letter^ or even in common conversation, 
study to express himself with propriety. By this 
we do not mean that he is never to write or 
speak but in elaborate and artificiaVlanguage. — 
1 his would introduce stiffness and affectation, 
infinitely worse than the greatest negligence.-— 
But we must observe that there is in every thing 
a proper and becoming manner ; and on the con- 
trary, thfere is also an awkward performance of 
the same thing. The becoming manner is often 
the most light, and seemingly most careless ; biit 
taste and attention are requisite to seize the just 
idea of it. That idea, when acquired, should 
be kept in view, and upon it should be formed, 
whatever we write or speak* 

Exercises in speaking have always been re- 
commended to students; and when under prop, 
er regulation must be of great use. Those pub- 
lic and promiscuous societies in which^ numbers 
are brought together who are frequently of low 
stations and occupations; who are connected by 
no common bond of union, except a ridiculous 
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rage for public speaking, and have no other ob« 
jeet in view than to exhibit their supposed tal- 
ents, are inMitutions not only useless, but injuti- 
otts^ They are calculated to become seminaries 
of licentiousness, petulatice, aind faction. Kven 
tbe allowable meetings into which students of 
oratory may form themselves, need direction in 
order to render them useful. If their subjects of 
discourse be improperly chosen; if they support 
extravagant or indecent topics $ if they indulge 
themselves in loose and flimsy declamation ; or 
accustoni themselves without preparation to 
speak pertly on all subjects; they will una void- 
ably acquire a very faulty and vicious taste in 
speaking* It should therefore be recommended 
to all those who are meihbers of such societies to 
attend to the choice of their subjects ; to take 
care that they be useful and manly, either con- 
nected with the course of their studies, or rela* 
ted to moral$ and taste, to action aiid life «-<- 
They should also be temperate in the practice 
of speaking ; not speak too often, nor on sub- 
jects of which they are ignorant ; but only when 
they have proper materials for a discourse, and 
have previously considered and digested the 
subject. In speaking they slieuld be cautious 
always to keep good sense and persuasion in 
view, rather than a show of elciquence. By 
these means they will gradually form them- 
selves to a manly, correct, and persuasive man- 
ner of speaking. 

It may now he asked, of what u«e will the 
study of critical and rhetorical writers be to 
those who wish to excel in eloquence? They 
certainly ought not to be neglected^ and yet 
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perhaps very much eaiinot be expected front 
them. It is however from the original aneient 
writers that the greatest advantage may be de- 
rived; and it is a disgrace to any one whose 
profession calls him to speak in public, to be un- 
acquainted with them. In all the ancient rhet- 
orical writers there is indeed one defect ; they 
are too systematical. They aim at doing too 
much; at reducing rhetoric to a perfect art, 
which may even supply invention with materi- 
als on every subject; so tliat one would sap- 
pose they expected to form an orator by rule, as 
they would form a carpenter. But in reality all 
that can be done,^ is to assist and enlighten taste, 
and to point out to genius the course it ought to 
hold/ 

Aristotle was the first who took rhetoric out 
of the hands of the sophists, and founded it on 
reason and solid sense. Some of the profound, 
est observations, which have been made on the 
passions and manners of men, are to be found in 
his Treatise on Rhetoric ; though in this, as in 
all his writings, his great conciseness often ren- 
ders him obscure. The Greek "rhetoricians who 
succeeded him, most of whom are now lost, im- 
proved on his foundation. Two of them still 
remain. Demetreus Phalereus, and Dionysius 
of Ualiearnasstts. Both wrote on the construe- 
tion of sentences, and deserve to be consulted ; 
particularly Dionysius, who ia a very accurate 
and judicious critic. 

To recommend the rhetorical writings of Gi- 
cero is superfluous. Whatever on the subject 
of eloquence, is suggested by so great an orator, 
must be worthy of attentiout His most extea* 
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siye work on ihis subject is that J)e Oratore. 
None of his writings are more highly finished 
than tbjls treatise. The dialogue is pnlite ; the 
characters are well supported^ and the manage- 
ment of the whole is beautiful and pleasing, i he 
Orator ad M. Brutum is also a valuable treatise^ 
and indeed through all Cicero's rhetorical works 
are displayed those sublime ideas of eloquence^ 
which are calculated to form a just taste and to 
inspire that enthusiasm for the art which is high- 
ly conducive to excellence. 

But of all ancient writers on the subject of or- 
atory, the most instructive and most usefulis 
Quiutilian. ISis institutions abound with good 
sense^ and discover a taste in the highest degree 
just and accurate. Almost all the principles of 
good criticism are found in them. He has well 
digested the ancient ideas concerning rhetoric, 
and has delivered his instructions in elegant and 
polished language. 



COMPARATIVE MERIT OP THE ANC1ENT3 AN0 MODERNS. 

A very curious question has been agitated 
with regard to the comparative merit of the an- 
cients and moderns. In France, this dispute 
was carried on witli great heat between Boileau 
and Madame Dacier for the ancients, and Per- 
rauU and La Motte for the moderns. Even at 
this day, men of letters are divided on the sub- 
ject. A few reflections upon it may be useful. 

To decry the ancient classics is a vain attempt, 
1 heir reputation is established upon too solid a 
foundation to be shaken. Imperfections may^ 
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be traced in their writiai;s ; but to discredit their 
works in gpiieral can b long only to peevishness 
or prejudice. l he approbation of the pubUc 
throi]|;h so many centuries establishes a verdict 
in their favour, from which there is no appeal. 

In matters of mere reasoning, the world may 
belong in error ; and systems of philosophy 
often have a currency for a time, and then die. 
But in objects of taste there is no such fallibility ; 
as they depend not on knowledge and science, 
but upon sentiment and feeling. Now the uni- 
versal feeling i^f mankind must be right ; Ho* 
mer and Virgil therefore must continue to stand 
upon the same ground which they have so long 
occupied. 

Let us guard however )against blind venera- 
tion for the ancients, and institute a fair compar- 
ison between them and the moderns. If the 
ancients had tbefpre-eminencein genius^ yet the 
moderns must have some advantage id kll arts 
which are improved by the natural progress of 
knowledge/ 

' Hence iti natural philosophy, astronomy, 
chemistry, and other sciences, which rest upon 
observation of facts, the moderns have a decided 
superiority over the ancients.^; Perhaps too in 
precise reasoning, philosophers of modern ages 
are superior to those of ancient times ; as a more 
extensive literary intercourse has contributed to 
sharpen the faculties of men. The moderns have 
aUo the superiority in history and in political 
knowledge ; owing to the extension of com- 
merce, the discovery of different countries, the 
superior facility of intercourse, and the multi. 
plicity of events and revolutions which have 
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taken place ia the world. \ln poetry likewise 
some advantages have been gained in point of 
regularity and accnrac}.^ In dramatic perform- 
ances improvements have ccitainly been made 
upon the ancient models. The variety of char- 
acters is greaUr; greater skill has been display- 
ed in the conduct of the plot ; and a happier at- 
tention to, probability and decorum. Among the 
ancients we find higher conceptions, greater 
simplicity^ and more original fancy. Among the 
moderns there is more of art and correctness, 
but less genius. But, though this remark may 
in genaral be just, there are some exceptions 
from it; Milton and Shakespeare are inferior to 
no poets in any age. 

Among the ancients w ere many circumstan- 
ces favorable to the exertions of genius. They 
travelled much in search of learning, and con- 
versed with priests, poets and philosophers. — 
They returned home full of discoveries, and 
fired by uncommon objects. Tlieir entbusi- 
asm was greater; and, few being stimulated to 
excel as authors, their fame was more intense 
and flattering. In modern times good writing 
is less prized. We write with less effort. — 
Printing has so multiplied books, that assis- 
tance is easily procured. Hence mediocrity of 
genius prevails. To rise beyond this, and to 
soar above the crowd, is given to few. 

In kpic poetry, Homer and Virgil are still 
unrivalled ; and orators, equal to Demosthenes 
and Cicero, we have none. In history, we have 
no modern narration so elegant, so picturesque, 
so animated, and interesting, as those of Hero, 
dotus, Thucydides, Xeaophou; Livy, Tacitui 
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should be nothing mean nor valgar in the style ; 
no quaiirtness^ no smartness^ no affectation, no 
wit. A history should likewise he interesting; 
and this is the quality which chiefly distinguish- 
es a writer of geuius and eloquence* 

;To he interesting, a historian must preserve a 
medium between rapid recital and prolix detail. 
Ue should know when to be concise^ and when 
to enlarge. Ue should make a proper srelection 
of circumstances, ^hese give life, body and col- 
ouring to his narration. They constitute what 
is termed historical painting.^ 

In all these virtues of narration, particularly 
in picturesque description, the ancients eminent- 
ly excel. Hence the pleasure of reading Thucy- 
dides Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus. In historical 
painting there are great varieties. Livy and Ta- 
citus paint in very different ways. 1 he descrip- 
tions of Livy are full, plain, and natural ; those 
of Tacitus are short and bold. 

One embellishment, which the moderns have 
laid asiile, was employed by the ancients. 'I. hey 
put orations into the mouths of celebrated per- 
sonages. By these, they diversified their history, 
and conveyed both moral and political instruc- 
tion. Thucydides was the first who adopted this 
method ; and the orations with which his histo- 
ry abounds, are valuable remains of antiquity. 
It is doubtful however, whether this embellish- 
ment should be allowed to the historian ; for 
they form a mixture^ unnatural to history, of 
truth and fiction. The moderns are more chaste, 
when on great occasions the historian delivers in 
Ms own person, the sentiments and reasonings of 
opposite parties. 
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Another splendid embeUlshment of history i$i 
the delineation of charaeters. These are consid^ 
ered as exhibitions of fine writing; and henee 
the difficulty of excelling in this province. For 
characters may be too shining and laboured. 
The accomplished historian avoids here to daz- 
zle too much. He is solicitous to give the re*- 
semblance in a style equally removed from mean- 
ness and affectation. He studies the grandeur 
of. simplicity. 

:Sound morality should always reign in histo^ 
ry. A historian should ever show himself on the 
side of virtue. It is not, however, his province 
to deliver moral instructions in a formal manner. 
He should excite indignation against the design- 
ing and the vicious ; and by appeals to the pas- 
sions, he will not only improve his reader, but 
take away from the natural coolness of liistorical 
narration. . 

In modern times historical genius has shone 
most in Italy. Acuteness, political sagacity, and 
wisdom are all conspicuous in Machiavel, Guic- 
ciardin, Davila, Bentivoglio, and Father Paul. 
In Great Britain history has been fashionable on- ' 
ly a few )ears. For, though Clarendon and 
Burnet are considerable historians, Ihey are infe- 
rior to Uume, Robertson, and Gibbon. 

The inferior kinds of historical composition^ 
are annals, memoirs and lives. Annals are a 
collection of facts in chronological order ; and 
the properties of an annalist are fidelity and dis- 
tinctncss. Memoirs are a species of compoi^ition 
in which an author pretends not to give a ctim- 
plete detail of facts, but only to record what he 
himself knew^ or was concerned in, or whatil- 
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lustrates the conduct of some person^ or some 
transaction which he chooses for his subjectX It 
is not therefore expected of such a writer, that 
he possesses the same profound research, and 
those superior talents whicli are requisite in a 
historian. It is chiefly required of him, that lie 
be sprightly and interesting. The French during 
two centuries have poured fourth a flood of me- 
moirs ; the most of which are little more than 
agreeable trifles. We must, however, except 
from this censure the memoirs of Cardinal de 
Betz , and those of the Duke of Sully. The for- 
mer join to a Ifvely narrative great knowledge 
of human nature. The latter deserve very par- 
ticular praise. They approach to the usefulness 
and dignity of legitimate history. They are full 
of virtue and good sense ; and are well calculat- 
ed to form both the beads antl hearts of those who 
are designed for public business, and high sta- 
tions in the world. 

Biography is a very useful kind t>f composi- 
tion ; less stately than history : but perhaps not 
less instructive. It affords full opportunity of 
displaying the characters of eminent men, and 
of entering into a thorough agquaintance with 
them. \ In this kind of writing, Plutarch excels ^\ 
but hil matter is better than his manner ; he 
bus no peculiar beauty nor elegance. His judg- 
ment and accuracy also are sometimes taxed. 
But he is a very humane writer, and fond of 
displaying great men in the gentle lights of re- 
tirement. 

Before we conclude this subject, it is proper 
to observe, that of late years a great improve- 
ment has been introduced into historical compo- 
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sitiott. IMore particolar aitentioii: than formerly 
has beeh given to laws^ customs, commerce, re- 
ligioti, literature, and to^refy.thwg that shows 
the spirit and genius of nations, t It W now con- 
ceived that a historianought toiUustrate manners 
as wellas facts and events. Whatever displays 
the state of mankind in ilifferent periods ; w4iat- 
ever illustrates the progress of the human mind^ 
is more useful than details of sieges and battles. 



PHILOSOPHICAL WRlTlxNG AND DrALOGUR 

Of philosophy, th« professed design j[s instruc- 
tion. \ With the philosopher thereforej^ style, 
form, and dress are inferior objects. t But they 
must not be wholly neglected. The s^me troths 
and reasonings, delivered with elegance, will 
strike more, than in a dull and dry manner* > 

Beyond mere perspicyity/the strictest precis- 
ion and accuracy are required in a philosophical 
"writer ;^and these q^ialities may be possessed 
without dryness. Philosophical writing admits 
/a polished, neat and elegant st^le.V It admits the 
calm figures of speech ; but rejects whatever is 
florid and tumid. Plato and Cicero have left 
philosophical treatises, composed with much el- 
egance and beauty. Seneca is too fond of an af- 
fected, brilliant sparkling manner. (Locke's 
Treatise on Human Understanding^is a model of 
a clear and distinct philosophical style. In the 
-writings of Shaftsbury, on the other hand, phi- 
los4opby is dressed up. with too much ornament 
and finery. 

Among the ancients, philosophical writing^f- 
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ten assumed the form ofdialngiie. I Plato isenr* 
inent for the beantj of lii« dialogoiiS. lii rich- 
ness ot imagination no philosophic writer, ancient 
or modern^ 19 equal to Mm; His only fault is 
the excessive fertility of his imstgitiatioh, which 
sometimes obscures his judgment and frefjaent- 
ly carries him into allegory, fiction, enthusiasms^ 
and the airy regions of mystical theology. ^(;ice- 
ro's dialogues are not so spirited and character- 
isticftl as those of Plato. They are however 
agreeable^ and well supported ;\and show us 
conversation, carried on among #ome principal 
persons of ancient Rome with freedom 9 good 
breeding, and dignity. Of the light and hu- 
mourous dialogue, Lucia^ is a model : and he 
has been imitated by several modern writers. 
•Fontenelle has written dialogues, which are 
sprightly and agn&aable ; but his characters, 
whoever Ws personages be, all became Fn^nch- 
men. The divine dialogues of Dr. Henry More 
amid the academic stiffness of the age, are often 
remarkable for character and vivacity. Bishop 
Berkeley's dialogues are abstract, yet perspicu- 
ous. 

EPISTOLARY WRITING. 

In epistolary writing we expect ease and fa- 
miliarity and much of its charm depends on its 
introducing us into some acquaintance with the 
writer. Its fundamental requisites fare nature 
and simplicity, sprightliness* and wit.^The style 
of letters, like that of conversation, sRould flow 
*V. \It ought to be neat and correct,\but ^no 
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more. | Cieero's e:{>Utles are the most Taluable 
oallectiOn of leiteits^ extant in any language, 
'^l^hey.are composed with puritv awl ekganee^ 
biit without the least affectatiou. | bevevai letters 
of LoEil Bplifjigbroke and of Billiop Atterbtiry 
are masterly. In those of Pope there is gener- 
ally too much study ; and his lettei's to kdies in 
particular are full of affectation. Those of Swift 
and ArlKithDOi are written with ease and^impll- 
city. Of a fumiliar correspondence, the most 
aecomplished model are: tho letters of Madame 
de Sevigne. They are easy, varied, lively and 
beautiful The letters of I^ady Mary Wortly 
JMontague, are perhaps more agreeable to the 
epistolary style, than any in the English language. 



PiCTlTrOUS HISTORY. 

This species of composition/includes a very 
numerous, and in general a very insignificant: 
class of writing, called romances and novels.^ Of 
these however the influence is known to be great 
both on the morals and taste of a nation. Not- 
withstanding the bad ends to which this mode of 
writing is applied, it might be employed for very 
useful purposes. Romances and novels describe 
human life and manners and discover the 
errors into which we are betrayed by the pas- 
sions. Wise men in all ages have used fables 
and fictions as vehicles of knowledge ; and it is 
an observatioiU of Lord Bacon, that the common 
affairs of the world are insufScient to fill the 
mind of man. He must create worlds of his own, 
and wander in the regions of imagination* 
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/All aalions whatsoever have iliseovered a Wve 
of flciioD, and talents for invention, TPhe Indians^ 
Persiansi and Arabians abounded in fables and 
parables. Among theGreeks, we hear of the 
Ionian and Milesian tales. During the dark 
ftges^ fiction assumed an unusnal form from the 
prevalence of chivalry. Romances arose^ and 
carried the marvellous to nts summit. Their 
knights were patterns not only of the most he- 
roic coctrage« but of religion^ generosity, courte- 
sy, and fidelity ; and the heiroines .were no less 
distinguished for modesty, delicacy, and dignity 
of manners. Of tliese romances the most perfect 
model is the Orlando Furioso. But* as magic 
and enchantment came to be disbelieved and rid- 
iculed« the chivalleriau romances were discon- 
tinued, and were succeeded by a new species of 
fictitious writing. 

Of the second stage of romance writing, the 
Cleopatra of Madame Scuderi and the Arcadia 
of Hir Philip Sidney are good examples. In 
these, however, there was «till too large a pro- 
portion of the marvellous ; and the books were 
too voluminous and tedious. Romance writing 
appeared therefore in a new form : and dwin- 
dled down to the familiar novel. ^Interesting sit- 
uations in real life\are the ground work of novel 
writing. Upon tms plan, rhe French have pro- 
duced some works qf considerable merit. Such 
are the Gil Bias of /Le Sage) and the Marianne 
of'Marivaux. 

In this mode of writing, the English are infe- 
rior to the French ; yet in this kind there are 
some performances which discover the strength 
of the British genius, >io fiction was ever bet* 
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ter supported than the Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. Fieldrag's novels are highly distin- 
guished for humour and boldness of character, 
liichardsott^ the author of Clarissa> is the most 
moral of all our novel writers ; bui he possesses 
the unfortunate talents of spinning out pieces of 
amusement into an immeasurable length^l he 
trivial performances -which daily appear under 
the title of lives, adventures, and histories, by 
anonymous authors, are most insipid^ and, it 
must be confessed, often ten J^a deprave the 
morals, and to encourage dissipation and idleness.^ 



NATURE OF POETIIV. ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. VER- 
SIFICATION. 

What, it may be asked, is poetry ? and how 
does it differ from prose ? Many disputes have 
been maintained among critics upon these ques- 
tions. The essence of poetry is supposed by 
Aristotle, Plato, and others, to consist in fiction. 
But this is too limited a description. Many 
think the characteristic of poetry, lies in imita- 
tion. But imitation of manners and characters 
may be carried on in prose as well as in poetry. 

Perhaps the best definition is this, ^ poetry is 
^^ the language of passion, or of enlivened ima- 
^^giuation, formed most commonly into regular 
^^ numbers.'^ /As the primary object of a poet is 
to please aftd to raovcy^it is to the imagination 
and the passions that fie addresses himself.^ It 
is by pleasing and moving, that lie aims to in- 
struct and reform. 
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/Poetry U older than prose.^ In the beginning 
of society tliere were oeca&ions npon which men 
met together for feasts and saeriftces, wh^n mu- 
sic^ dancing, and songs were the chief entertain^ 
ment. The meetings of American tribes are 
distinguished by masic and songs. In songs they 
celebrate their religions rites and martial achiev- 
ments ; and in such songs we trace the begin- 
ning of poetic composition. 

Man is by nature both a poet and musician. 
The same impulse which produced a poetic style, 
prompted a certain melody or modulation of 
sound, suited to the emotions of joy or grief, love 
or anger. Music and poetry are united in song 
and mutually assist and exalt each other. The 
first poets sung their own verses. Alence the 
origin of versification, or the arrangement of 
words to tune or melody^ 

Poets and songs are the first objects that make 
their appearance in all nations. | Apollo, Orphe- 
us and Amphion Vere the first tamers of man* 
kind among the ^fereeks. The Gothic nations 
had their scalderfe or poets. Tiie Celtic tribes 
had their bards. Poems and songs are among 
the antiquities of all countries ; and, as the oc- 
casions of their being composed are nearly the 
same, so they remarkably resemble each other 
in style* They comprise the celebration of gods, 
and heroes, and victories. They aboiind in fire 
and enthusiasm ; they are wild, irregular, and 
glowing. 

During the infancy of poetry, all its difiTerent 
kinds were mingled in the same composition ; 
but in the progress of society, poems assumed 
t4)eir difterent regular forms. Time separated 
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mlo classes the several kinds of poetic composi- 
tion. The ode and the elegy, the epic pocfti and 
the drama, are all reduced to rule, and exercise 
theacuteuess ofcriticisaf. 



ENGLISH VERSIFfCATlON. 

Nations, whose language and pronunciation 
were musical, rested their versification chiefly on 
the quantities of their syllables ; but mere quan- 
tity has very little effect in English verse. For 
the difference made between long and short syl- 
lables in|ourmanner of pronouncing them, is very 
inconsiderable. 

The only perceptible difference among our syl- 
lables arises from that strong percussion of voice 
which is termed accent. This accent however 
does not always make the syllable longer, but 
only gives it more force of sound ;yand it is rath- 
er upon a certain order and succession of ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables, than upon 
their quantity, that the melody of our verse de- 
pends.l 

In tip constitution of our vi^rse there is anoth- 
er essential circumstance. This is the csBsural 
pause,jwhich falls near the middle of each line^^ 
This pause may fall after the fburth, fifth, sixth, 
or seventh syllable ; and by this mean uncom- 
mon variety fvnd richness are added to English 
versification. ^ 

Our English verse is of Iambic structure, com- 
posed of a nearly alternske succession of unac- 
oented and accented syllablesi When the pause 
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falls earliest, that is^ after the fourth syllable^ 
the briskest melody is thereby formed. \ Of this^ 
Hhe following liaes from Pope are a happj il- 
lustration ; 

On her white breast | a spaik.Ung cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss | and infidels aflore ; 
Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose. 
Quick, as her eyes, J and as unfixed as those. 
Favours to none, | to all she smiles extends ; 
Oft she rejects | but never once offends. 

When the pause falls after the fifth syllable, 
dividing the line into two equal portions, the 
melody is sensibly altered. The veree, losing 
the brisk air of thQ former pause/l^ecomes more 
smooth and flowing, i 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 

Each prayer accepted | and each wish rcsignM. 

^ When the pause follows the sixth syllable, 
/the melody becomes grave.) The movement of 
the verse is more solemn and measured. 

The wrath of Peleus' son | the direful spring 
Of nil the Grecian woes, ) O goddess sing ! 

JThe grave cadence becomes still more sensi- 
ble ^hen the pause follows the seventh syllable. 
This kind of verse however seldom occurs ; and 
its eflfect is to diversity the melody. 

And in the smooth, descriptive ) murmur still, 
hong lov'd, adorM ideas, { all adieu. 

/Our blank verse is a noble, bold and disea- 
elimbered mode of versification.! It is free from 
the full close, which rhyme forces upon the Mr 
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«t the end of every coaplet. Hence it is pecul- 
iarly suited to subjects of dignity and force. It 
is more favourable than rhyme to the sublime 
and highly pathetic. It is the most proper for 
an ^pic poem and for tragedy, lihy me finds its 
proper place in th^uiddlo rl^gions of poetry i 
and blank verse in fflm highest ^ 

The present form of our English heroic rhyme 
in couplets is modern. The measure used in 
the days of Elizabeth, Jamesand Charles I. was 
the stanza of eight lines, ^^aller was the first 
u ho introduced eouplets ; and Dry den establish- 
ed the usage.^ Waller smoothed our verse, and 
Bryden perfected it The versificatton of Pope 
is peculiar* It is flowing, smooth, audi c(HTect 
in the highest degree. He has totally thrown 
aside the triplets so common in Dryden. In 
ease and variety ,JDrydenSxc^l8 Pope. He fre- 
^uently makes h% co»ple!u run into one another 
mth somewhat of the freedom of blan^ v^rse. 



PASTORAL POETRY. 

^t was not before men had begun to assemble 
In great cities, and the bustle of courts and largo 
societies was knownu that pastoral poetry assum- 
ed its present form.^|from the tumult ofa city life, 
men looked back with complacency to the inno- 
cence of rural retirement.\ In th^, couit of 
Ptolemy, Theocritus wrote^the ^t pastoialsi 
with which we are acquainted ; aaAju the court 
of Augustus, Virgil imitated him. 

The pastoral is a very agreealile species|^^)o. 
etry. lit lays before us the gay and pleasio- 
\ S. 
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scenes of nature. It recalls objects wliieh are 
commonly the delight of our childhood and. 
youthA It exhibits a life with which we asso. 
ciate ioeas of innocence, peace and leisure. It 
transports us into Elysian regions. It presents 
many objects favoarable to poetry ; rivers and 
mountains, meadows and hills, rocks and trees^ 
flocks and shepherds void of care. 

A pastoral poet is careful to exhibit whatever 
is most pleasing in the pastoral state. He paints 
its simplicity, tranquillity, innocence, and happi- 
ness : but conceals its rudeness and misery« If 
his pictures be not those of real life, they most 
resemble it I'his is a general idea of pastoral 
poetry. But to nnderstand it more perfectly, let 
us consider, 4 The scenery : 8 The characters : 
an^I lastly, the subjects it should exhibit. ; 

i The scene must always be in the country V 
and/lhe poet must have a talent for descriptioni 
In fliis respect, Virgil is excelled by Theocritus, 
whose descriptions are richer and more pictur- 
esque* In every pastoral, rural prospect should 
be drawn with distinctness. It is not enough to 
Jiaverunmeaning groups of roses and violets, of 
thirds, breezes, and brooks thrown together. I A 
good poet gives such a landscape as a painter 
might copyA His objects are particularized. 
TIk^ strearal the rock, or the tree, so stands 
forth as to make a figure in the imagination, 
and give a pleading conception of the place where 
we ar^* 

InPs allusions to natural objects as well as 



in prc^lfcssed descriptions of the scenery, the poet 
imyd st^dy variety.' He must diversify his face 
of *ture by presenting us new images. He 
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mast also suit the scenery to tli€ subject of his 
pastoral ; and exhibit aatare under sach forms 
as may correspond with the emotions and senti- 
ments be describes*^ Thus Virgil, when he gives 
the lamentation of a despairing lover, communi- 
cates a gloom to the seeBe. 

Tantiim inter densas, umbrosa cacumina, fagos^ 
Assictue veniebat ; ibi haec incondita solus 
Montidus et sylvls stiulio jaetabat inani. 

With regard to the charactcTs in pastorals^, it 
is not sufficient that they be persons residing in 
the country. Courtiers and citizens who resort 
thither occasionally, ar« not the characters ex- 
pected in pastorals. ('We expect to be entertain- 
ed by shepherds, or persons wholly engaged iu 
rural occupations.\ The shepherd must be-^ktfr 
and unaffected in fiis manner of thinking. An 
amiable simplicity miist be the ground work of 
his character ; though there is no necessity for 
his being dull and insipid. He may have good 
sense, and even vivacity ; tender and delicate 
feelings. But he must never deal in general re- 
flections, or abstract reasonings ; nor in conceits 
of gallantry ; for those are consequences of re- 
finement. When Aminta in Tasso is disentang- 
ling bis mistress's hair from the tree^ to M'hich a 
savage had bound it, he is made to say, " Cruel 
tree, how couldst thou injure that lovely hair, 
which did thee so much honour ? Thy rugged 
trunk was not worthy of so lovely knots. What 
advantage have the servants of love, if those pre- 
cious chains are common to them and to trees ?" 
Strained sentiments like these, suit not the woods. 
The language of rural personals is that of pilia 
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beautiful lines of Virgil : 

SeptbuB in nottriB parvam te roscida mala 
(Dux ego vester eram) vidi cum matre legentem ; 
Alter ab undecimo turn me jam ceperat annus, 
Jam fragiles poteram a terra cont^ngere ramos. 
Ut vidi ut peril, utmemalus abatulit error ! 

The next inquiry is what are the proper sub- 
jects of pastorals ? For it is not enough that the 
E^et give us shepherds discoursing together. — 
very good poem has a subject that in Kome u ay 
interests us. In this lies the difficulty of pasto* 
ral writing. The active scenes of country life 
are too barren of incidents. I'he condition of a 
shepherd has few things in it th^^t excite curiossi^ 
^ ^^ipMyr.-^rprise. Hence of all poems the pastoral 
is most meagre in subject, and least diverMfi^d 
in strain. Yet this defect is not to be ascritifd 
solely to barrenuebs of subjects It is in a great 
measure the fault of the poet. For human jhi- 
tureaud human passions are much, the same in 
every situation and rank of life. W bat a varie- 
ty of objects, Hitbin the rural spbere, do the pas- 
sions present if the struggles and ambition of 
shepherds ; thiMr adventures ; their disquiet and 
felicity ; the rivalship of, lovers ; unexpected suc- 
cesses and disasters, are all proper subjects for 
the pastoral muse. \ 

Theocritus and Virgil lye the two great fa- 
thers of pastoral writiug.^ |For simplicity of sen- 
timent^ harmony of nuiftbers, and ricbnesi? of 
scenery,/ the former is highly distinguished. But 
he sometimes descends to ideas that are gross 
anlfmeau; and makes bis shepherds abusive 
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and immodeat;. Vii^il, en the contrary, pre- 
serves the pastoral simplicity without any offen- 
sive rusticity. 

Modern writers of pastorals have in general 
imitated the ancient poets, ^aonazarius, how- 
ever, a latin poet in th^ age of Leo X. attempt- 
ed a bold innovation by composing pkcatoty ec- 
logues, and clianging the scene from the woods 
to the sea, and the character from shepherds to 
fishermen. But th« attempt was so unhappy 
that he has no followers. .Thfe toilsome life of 
fishermen has nothing agreeable to present to 
the imagination. Fi&hes and marine productions 
have, nothing, poetical in them: Of all the mod- 
erns4G«8ner,'fa poet of Switzerland, has been, 
the most happy in pastoral composition. Many 
new ideas are introduced in his Idyls. His 
scenery is striking and bis descriptions lively. 
He is pathetic, and writes to the heart. Neither 
the pastorals of Pope nor Philips,' do much hon- 
or to English poetry. The pastorals of Pope are 
barren ; their chief merit is thfe smoothness of the 
numbers. Philips attempted to be more simple 
and natural than Fope , but wanted genius to 
suppport the attempt; His topics, like those of 
Pope are beaten ; and instead of being natural, 
or simple, he is flat and insipid. ;Shenstone's / 
pastoral ballad is one of the most elegant poems 
of the kind in the Knglish language. 

|In latter times pastoral writing has been ex- 
tended into regul ir drama I and this is the chief 
improvement the moderns have made in it. Two 
pieces of this kind are highly celebrated, Guari- 
lii^s Pastor Fido, and Tasso's Aminta. — Both 
possess great besauties ; But the latter is the pref* 
8 3 
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erable poem, because less ititricatey and I^s» af- 
fected ; though not wholly free from Italiau 
refinement As a poem, however, it hai& great 
merit. The poetry is pleasing and gentle, and the 
Italian language confers on it much of that soft- 
ness which is suited to the pastoral. 

The Gentle Shepherd of Allan Raibsay is a 
pastoral drama which will bear comparison with 
any composition of the kind in any language. ^Vo 
this admirable poem it is a disadvantage that it 
is written in the old rustic dialect of Scotland, 
i^hich must soon be obsolete ; and it is a farther 
disadvantage that it is formed so entirely on the 
rural manners of Scotland, that none but a na- 
tive of that country can thoroughly untlerstand 
and relish it. It is full of naturail description 
and excels in tenderness of sentiment. The 
characters are well drawn, the incidents affect- 
ing, the scenery and manhers lively and just. 



LYRIC POETRT. 

The ode is a species of poetry, which lias 
much dignity, and in which many writers in ev- 
ery age have distinguished themselves. 'Odein 
Greek is the same with song or hymn :;|iind|ync 
poetry implies that the verses aie jiccfcmpanicd 
with a lyre, or musical instrument, f In the ode, 
poetry retains its first form, and its original un- 
ion with music. ISentiments commonly consti- 
tute its subject. . It recites not actions. F Its spirit 
and the manner of its execution mark its charac- 
ter. It admits a bolder and more passionate 
strain than is allowed in simple recital. Hence 
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ibe enthnsiasm that belongs to it« Hence that 
neglect of regalarity^ those digressions, and that 
disorder it is supposed to admit. 

lAll odes may be classed under four denomi- 
nation^J^ 1. Hymns wldressed to God, or com- 
posed dti religious subjects, 8. Heroic odes, 
which concern the celebration of heroes and 
great actians. 3. Moral and philosophical odes, 
which r^fer chiefls to virtue, friendship and hu» 
manity. 4, Festive and amorous odes, which 
are cal(^ulated merely for amusement and pleas- 
ure. , 

^£nthusiasmf being considered as the charac- 
teristic of the ode, it has often degenerated into 
licentiousness. "I'his species of writing has a- 
bove alltothers been infected by^'^vaut of order, 
method and connexionT^ The poet is out of sight 
in a moment. Heis so abrupt and eccentric, so 
irregular and obscure that we cannot follow him. 
It is not indeed necessary that tlie structure of the 
ode be so perfectly regular as an epic poem. But 
in every composition there ought to be a whole ; 
and this whole should consist of connected parts« 
^'he fransition from thought to thought may he 
light and delicate, hut the connexion of ideas 
should he preserved ; the author should think, 
and not ravcj* 

Pindar, tho father of lyric poetry, has led his 
imitators into enthusiastic wildness. 'I hey im- 
itate his disorder without catchine his spirit. In 
Horace's odes every thini; is correct, harmoni- 
ous, and happy. Hin elevation is moderate, not 
rapturous. ' (irMce and elegance:are his charac- 
teristics. He supports a moral sentiment with 
dignity, touches a gay one with felicity, and has 
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the art of trilling most agreeabJy^^ H» l4trga«g^ 
too is most fortunate, 

|]VIany Latin poets^f later age«^ have imitated 
hna. Casimir, a Polish poet of the lastcentu ry, 
is of this uuinber ; aad discovers ^ coosiderisLble 
degree of origiual geoius and poetic fire; - He is 
however, far inferior to the Roman in graceful 
expression. BacU^oani in someof bis lyric com' 
positions is very elegant and classicaL 

In our own language^ Dryden^s ode on St. 
Cecilia is well known. ]Vlr. Gray, iii some of 
bis odes is celebrated for tenderness and subliuir- 
ity ; and in Dodsley's Miscellanies are several 
very beautiful lyric poems. Professedly Pin- 
daric odes are seldom iateltigible. Cowley is 
doubly harsh in his pindaric compositions. His 
Anacreontic odes ar^ happier and perhaps the 
most agreeable and perfect in their kind of all 
h^s poems. 
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Of didactic poetry it is the express ^intention 
to convey instruction and knowledge! |^lt may 
be executed in different ways^ TbCpoet may 
treat some instructive subject in a regular form ; 
or without intending a great or regular work he 
may inveigh against particular vices, or make 
some moral observations on human life and 
characters. 

The highest species of didactic poetryAs a reg- 
ular treatise on some philoFopbical, grave or use- 
fill fiubject.l /Hnch are the books of Lucreiiusie 
Xterum JCJkvtrOj the Georgics of Virgil, Pope^s 
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Essay on Criticism, Akensifle^s Pleasures of 
the Imagination^ Armstrong on Health, and the 
Art of Poetry by Horace, Vida, and Boileau.j 

/111 all sach works, as instrnction is the profes- 
sed object, the chief merit consists in sound 
thought, just principles, and apt illustrations.^--- 
nt is necessary however that the poet enliven his 
lessons by figures, incident-j and poetical paint- 
ing. \ Virgil in his Georgies embellishes the 
inosr trivial circumstances in rural life. When 
he teaebes that the labour of the fariner must be- 
gin in spring, he expresses himself thus ; 

Vere noyo gelidus caniscum raontihus humor 
tiiquilor, et Zephyro puf ris se gleha resolvii ; 
Deprwo iricipiat j^ni turn mihl Taurus arairo 
Ingemere, etsalco attritus spertdfcsc.ere vomer. 

In all didactic workasuch method is requisite 
as will clearly exhibit a connected train ofin* 
8troction.| With regartlf to episodes and embel- 
lishments; writers of didactic poetry are indulge 
ed great libertiesA Foriu a poetical performance 
a continued series of ias»truction without embel- 
lishment soon fatigues. The digressions in the 
Georgics of Virgil are his principal lieauties. — 
The happiness of a countrv life, the fable of A.- 
risteus, and the tale of Orpheus and Kurydice. 
cannot be praised too much 

A didactic poet ought also to connect his epi- 
sodes with his subject- In thisr Virgil\is emi- 
nent. Among modern didactic poets,j Akenside 
and{Armstroj[i^are distinguished. The former 
is rich and poetical : but the latter maintains 
greater equality^ and more chaste and correct 
eleg;ance. 
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Of Didactic poetry^^ satires and epistles mn in- 
to the most familiar style. Satire seems to bave 
been at first a relic of ancient comedy, the ^oss- 
ness of which was corrected by Ennins and I^u- 
cilius. At length, Horace brongfat it ii^^ its 
present form. Reformation of manners is its 
professed end ; and vice and vicions characters 
are the objects of its censure. There are three 
different modes in which it has been condaeted 
by the three great ancient satirists^ Horace^ Ju« 
yenal^ and Persius. 

The satires of Horace have not much elera- 
tion. They exhibit a measured prose. Ease 
and grace characterise his manner ; and he glan- 
ces rather at the follies and weaknesses of man- 
kind, than at their vices. He smiles while he 
reproves. He moralises like a sound philosopher^ ^ 
but with the politeness of a courtier* Juvenal 
is more declamatory and serious ; and has great- 
er strength and fire. Persius has distinguished 
himself by a uoble and sublime morality. 

Poetical epistles^ when employed on moral or 
critical subjects, seldom rise into a higher strain 
of poetry, than satires. Bui in the epistolary 
form, many othet subjects may be treated; as 
love, poetry, or elegiac. The ethical epistles of 
Pope are a models and in them he shows the 
strength of his genius. Here he bad a full op. 
portunity for displaying his judgment and wit, 
his concise and happy expression, together with 
the harmony of his numbers. His imitations of 
Horace are so happy, that it is difficult to say, 
whether the original or the copy ought to be 
most admired. 
Among moral and didactic writers, Bn 
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Young CMttghtBot lo. be passed ofer in silence. 
Geniasr appears in all bis works : but his Uni- 
yecfi^al Passion may be considered as possessing 
the full merit of that ammated conciseness^ par- 
ticularly requidte in satirical and didaf^tic com- 
positions. At the same time it is to be observed^ 
that his wit is often too sparlking, and his sen- 
tenfiea tod pointed. lit hiis Night Thoughts tb^re 
is great energy of expressions several pathetic 
paasages^ many happy images^ and many pious 
reflections. But the sentiments are frequently 
oveirsirained and turgid^ and thp style harsh and 
obscure. 



DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

In desoriptive poetry fehe highest exertions of 
genius may be displayeu.N In general, indedd^ 
description is introdnced'^as an embellishment^ 
not as the snbject of a regular work. It is the 
test of a poet's imagination^ and always distin- 
guishes an original from a second rate genius. 
A writer of an inferior class sees nothing new or 
peculiar in the object he would paint; his con- 
ceptions are loose and vague ; and his expres- 
sions feeble and general. A true poet places an 
object before our eyes. He gives it the colour- 
ing of life ; a painter might copy from him. 

The great art of picturesque description tiies in 
the selection of circumstances.) These ought 
never to be vulgar or commons (They should 
mark strongly the object^ No general descrip- 
tion is good ; all distinct ideas ar formed upon 
particulars* There should also be uniformity in 
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tbe circtunstanees seteeted. la deseriliiag t 
great object, every eireorostftnoe broogbk for 
ward should tend to ag^^ratidize ; and in deserib 
in^ a gay object, all the eireumstanees »houlc 
tend to beaatify it. Lastly, the cireumstaoees ii 
deiif ription should be expressed with coneise. 
ness and simplicity. 

The largest and fullest descriplave perform- 
ance in perhaps any langaage,|^is Thomson's 
Seasons ;\a work which possesses very uaeom- 
mon merii^ f 1 be style is splendid and strong, 
but sometimeV harsh and indistinct^ He is an 
animated and beautiful describer ; for he had a 
feeling heart and a warm imagination. He studi- 
ed nature with care; was enamoured of her 
beauties ; and had the happy talent of painting 
them like a master.^ To show the power of a 
single well chosen circumstance in heightening a 
description, the following passage may be produ- 
ced from his summer, where, relating the effects 
of heat in the torrid z^one, he is led to take notice 
of the pestilence that destroyed the Knglish fleet 
at Garthagena, under Admiral Yernon. 



-You, gallant Vernon, saw 



The miserable ar^ne ; you, pitying, saw 
To rafant weakn^'sa sunk, the warrior's arm ; 
Saw the deep racking pang; the ghastly form; 
The lip pale quivering, and the beamlees eye f ■ 

No more with ardor bright ; you heard the groans 
Of agonizing ships from shore to shore ; 
Heard nightly phmsred amid the sullen waves 
^ The frequent corse. ^— 

All the circumstances here selected tend to 
heighten the dismal scene ; but the last image is 
the most striking iu the picture. 
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Ofdeserifi^e narrfttioii there an beautiful 
examples ia Parnell's Tale of the Hermit. Tlie 
setting fortii of the Hermit to visit the world, hie 
mee^iog a eompanioii^ and the houses in which 
tfaey are entertained, of the rain man, the covet- 
ons man^ and the good mau^ are pieces of highly 
finished painting. But the richest and the most 
remarkahle of all4he4eseriptive poemsintbeEng* 
Ush langdage, are the Allegro and thePenseroso 
of Milton. Theyare the store house wheneemany 
sncceeding poets have enriched their descriptions^ 
and are inimitably fine poems. Take, for in. 
stance, the following lines from the Penseroso » 



-I walk unseen 



.On the dry^ Qoaooth shaven greea, 

To behold the ivaadenog moon 

ftiding near her highest noon. 

And oft, as if her he^d she bowM, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft OD a plat of rising ground 

I hear the far off curfew sound. 

Over jpome wide watered shore 

Swinging slow with solemn roar; 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will sit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from aH resort of mirth, 

Save the ciicket on the hearth. 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly faann ; 

Or let my lamp at miduight hour 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Exitloring Plato, to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 

Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshy nook ; 

And of these demons^ that are found 

In Are, air, flood, or under pi>und* 
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i^nse, and nmiral feeling ; as in tbe foUowisg 
beautiful lines of Virgil : 

Sepibus in nottriB pajrvam te roscida mala 
(Dux ego vester eram) villi cum matre legentem ; 
Alter ab undecimo turn me jam ceperat annus, 
Jnm fregiles poteram a terra contengere ramos. 
Vt vidi ut peril, ut me malus abatulit error ! 

The next inquiry is what are the proper sub- 
jects of pastorals ? For it is not enough tba( the 
poet give us shepherds discoursing together.— 
£very good poem basal subject that iu some y^j 
interests us. In this lies tfaie difficulty of pasto- 
ral writing. The active scenes of country life 
are too barrea of incidents* I'he condirioo of a 
shepherd has few things in it th:^t excite, curiosi- 
<p^^ "SHirprise. Hence of a.11 poems the pastoral 
is most meagre in subject, and least diverMfied 
in strain. -Yet this defect is not to be ascriUd 
solely to barrenuesss of subjects It is in a greait 
measure the fault of the poet. For human b& 
tore and human passions are much, the isame ia 
every situation and rank of life. W bat a varie- 
ty of ohjects, Hithin the rural sphere, do the pas- 
sions present ! t the struggles and ambition of 
shepherds; their adventures ; their disquiet and 
felicity ; the rivalship of lovers ; unexpected sue- 
eesses and disasters, are all proper subjects for 
the pastoral muse. J 

I'heocritus and Virgil !|re tl>e two great fa- 
thers of pastoral writing.^. iFor simplicity of sen- 
timent^ harmony of nunabers, and ricbneiss oj 
scenery,/ the former is highly distinguished. Bui 
he sometimes descends to ideas that are grusa 
an4 mean; and makes his shepherds abusi^i 
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and immodeat; Virgil, en the contrary, pre- 
serves the pastoral simplicity without any offen- 
sive rusticity. 

Modern writers of pastorals liave iii general 
imitated the ancient poets, ^aonazarius, how- 
ever, a latin poet in the age of Leo X. attempt- 
ed a bold innovation by composing piiscatofy ec- 
logues, and clianging the scene from the woodi» 
to the sea, and the character from shepherds to 
fishermen. But the attempt was so unhappy 
that he has no followers. .Tlie toilsome life of 
fishermen has nothing agreeable to present to 
the imagination. Fishes and marine productions 
have, nothing, poetical in them: Of all the mod- 
orns^Ge8ner,'?a poet of Switzerland, has been, 
the most happy in pastoral composition. Many 
new ideas are introduced in his Idyls. His 
Bceiiei'y is striking and bis descriptions lively. 
He is pathetic, and writes to the heart. Neither 
the pastorals of Pope nor Philips, do much hon- 
or to English poetry. The pastorals of Pope are 
barren ; their chief merit is thfe smoothness of the 
numbers. Philips attempted to be more simple 
and natural than Pope , but wanted genius to 
suppport the attempt. His topics, like those of 
Pope are beaten ; and instead of being natural, , 
or simple, he is flat and insipid. ;8henstone's/ 
pastoral ballad is one of the most elegant poems 
of the kind in the Knglish language. 

ifin latter times pastoral writing has been ex- 
tended into regular drama I and this is the chief 
improvement the moderns have made in it. Two 
pieces of this kind are highly celebrated, Guari- 
lii's Pastor Fido, and Tasso's Arointa. — Both 
possess great beaaties ; But the latter is the pref- 
H 3 
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oi a period a sentimeBt is expressed ; and in tbi 
second the same sentiment is amplified, or re- 
peated in different terms^ or sometimes contrast 
ed with its opposite, Thns, ^' Sing anto tlH 
^^ Lord a new song ; sing onto the Lord all th 
^* earths Sing unto the Lord, and bless hi^ 
f^ name ; shew forth his salvation from day to 
^' day. Beclare his glory among the heathen: 
^^ his wonders among all people. ^^ 

The form of poetical composition is dedoced 
: from the manner in which the Hebrews soDg 
'^ their sacred hymnsj These weire accompanied 
with music^ and performed by bands of singers 
and musician Sy who alternately answered each 
other. One band began the- hymn thug : ^^ Tbt 
^^ Jjord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ;'* and the 
chorus^ or semichorus, took up the correspond' 
ihg versiele ; ^^ Let the multitudes of the isles be 
'^ glad thereof.'^ 

But, independent of its peculiar mode of con- 
structioiyihe sacred poetry is distinguished bj 
the highest beauties of strong, concise, bold and 
figurative expression^ Conciseness and strengtii 
are two of its most rraarkable characters. Iht 
sentences are always short. The same thoaght 
is never dwelt upon long. Hence the sublimitj 
of the Hebrew poetry ; and all writers, who at 
tempt the sublime^ might profit much by imitat- 
ing in this respect the style of the old testament. 
!No writings abound so much in bold and ani- 
mated figures^ as the sacred books. Metaphors^ 
comparisons, allegories, and personifications, are 
particularly frequent. But to relish these figures 
justly, we must transport ourselves into Jodea, 
*nd attend to particular circumstances in it. 
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the enthiisiasm that belongs to it. Hervce that 
neglect of Tegalarity^ those digressioua, and that 
disorder it is supposed to admiL 

1;A11 odes may be classed twider foar denomi- 
natioDs^l i. Hymns addressed to God^ or com- 
posed dti religious subjfects. 8. Heroic odes, 
which concern the celebration of heroes and 
great actians. rS. Moral and philosophical odes, 
which ref^r chiefls to virtue^ friendship and hti» 
manity. 4. Festive and amorous odes, whicii 
are ealf^ulated merely for amusement and pleas- 
ure. . 

i£nthusiasm|being considered as the charac- 
teristic of the ode, it has often degenerateil into 
licentiousness, i'his species of writing has a- 
bove alltothers been infected by i^vant of order, 
method and connexion^^ The poet is out of sight 
in a moment. Heis so abrupt and eccentric, so 
irregular and obscure that we cannot follow him. 
It is not indeed necessary that tlie structure of the 
ode be so perfectly regular as an epic poem. But 
in every compositiou there ought to be a whole ; 
and this whole should consist of connected parts« 
^'he fransition from thought to thought may he 
linrhtand delicate, hut the connexion of ideas 
should he preser.ved ; the author should think, 
and not rave/ 

Pindar, the father of lyfie poetry, has led his 
imitators into enthusiastic wildness. 'I hey im- 
itate his disorder without catchinir his spirit. In 
Horace's odes every tliin:^ is correct, harmoni- 
ous, and happy. His elevation is moderate, not 
r'tpturous. ' (Jiace and eleganceare his charac- 
tcM-iiitics. He supports a moral sentiment with 
dignity^ touches a gay one with felicity, and has 
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personification. Ttie personifications ofthein^ 
spired writers exceed in force and magnificeace 
those of all other poets*. This is more particu- 
larly true^ when any apperance or operation of 
the Almighty is concerned. << Before him went 
<* the pestilence. The waters saw thee, O God^ 
^' and were afraid. The mountains saw thee^ 
'^ and they trembled. 'J he overflowings of the 
*^ waters passed by ; the deep uttercid his voice, 
^< and lifted up his hands on high.'^ 1 he poetry 
of the scriptures is very different from modern 
poetry. It is the burst of inspiration. Bold 
sublimity, not correct elegance, is its character. 

'J he several kinds of poetry found in scrip - 
ture5/are chiefly the didactic, elegiac, pastoral 
and lyric, ^/r he book of Proverbs is the princi- 
pal instance of the didactic species of poetry. Of 
elegiac poetry, the lamentationv of David over 
Jonathan is a very beautiful instance. Of pasto- 
ral poetry, the Soog of Solomon is a high exem- 
plification ; and of lyric poetry, the Old Testa- 
ment is fuir.\ The whole book of Psalras is a 
collection of sacred odes. 

Among the composers of the sacred books 
there is an evident diversUy of style. Of the 
sacred poets, the most eminent are the author of 
the book of Job, David, and Isaiah In the com • 
positions of David there is a great variety of 
manner. In the soft and tender be excels ; and 
in his Psalms are many lofty passages, but in 
strength of description he yields totJob ; in sub- 
limity to Isaiah. Without excejption, Isaiah is 
the most sublime of all poets Dr. Lowth coin- 
pares Isaiah to Homer* Jeremiah to Simonideji, 
eklel to JBschylus« Afuong the minor 



prophets^ Hosea, J'oel^ Micafa^ Habakkak and 
espeeialljr Nahum^ are distingaished for poeticat 
spirit. In the prophesies of Daniel and Jonah 
there is no poetry. 

rl^he book of Job is extremety ancient; the 
author uncertain ; and it is remarkable^ that it 
has no connexion with the affairs or manners of 
the Hebrews. It is the most descriplive of all 
the sacred poems. A peculiar glow of fancy 
and strength of description characterize the au« 
thor ; and no writer abounds so much in meta- 
phors. \ He renders visible whatever he treats. 
The sf^ne is laid in the land of Vz^ or IdnmsBa, 
which is a part of Arabia ; and the imagery em* 
ployed differs from that which is peculiar to the 
Hebrews. 



EPIC POETRY. 

/Of all poetical works the epiepcremis the most 
dignified. l*o contrive a story which is enter- 
tainiug, important, and instructive ; to enrich it 
with happy incidents ; to enliven it by a varieiy 
of characters and descriptions ; and to maintalin 
a uniform propriety of sentiment, and a due ^le- 
vation of style, are the highest efforts of poetical 
geniusJ 

/An ^pic poem is the recital of some illu0triou» 
enterprise m a poetieal form. j^K pic poetry is of' 
a moral nature ; and tends to the promotion of 
virtue, j Wiui this view it act* by extending our 
ideas m' perfection, and exciting admiration* 
Kow this IS accomplisihed only by proper repre- 
fentatioos of hennc tkeds and virtuoub charac- 
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tcrs. IVaVour, truth, justice, fldfelity^ frienil]aln|)^ 
piety and magnanimiiy^are object*^ which the 
epic muse pres>eQts to iyixt mindH in the most 
spendid and honourable aolours. 

/ Kpic composition i% didtingaished from history 
by iu poetical form, anc;! its liberty of ftctioa J It 
is a more calm composition than tragedy, it re- 
quires a grave, equal, and supported digtiity. 
Un some occasions it demands^ the psithetic and 
the violent ; and it embraces a greatEr compass 
of time and action than dramatic writing ad a»its. 
The action or subject of an epic poem roust 
have three propeHieSi ^It must be on'e $ it must 
Be great ; it must be interesting.! One action op 
enterprise roust coti^titute its sulyect. Aristotle 
insists on unity as essential to epife poetry ; be- 
cause independent facts never affect so deeply, as 
a tale that is one and connected. TitgiV has 
chosen for Iris subject the establishment of ^ne- 
as in Italy ; and the anger of AchiHes with its 
consequences, is the subject of the Iliad. 

^It is. not however to be understood/ that epic 
nnity excludes all episodes.^ On the contrary, 
cfities consider the'm as great ornaments of epic 
poetry. They diversify the subject, a;nd relieve 
thtreader byslriftingthtB scene. Thus Hector's 
visit to Andromache in the liiad^ and Erminia^s 
adventure with the shepherdin the seventh book 
Df the Jerusalem, afford us a well judged and 
pleasing retreat from camps and battles. 

Secondly, [the subipct of an epic poem must 
be so great and splendid as to fix attention, and 
to justify the magnificent apparatus tl|e poet be- 
stows on it. The subject should also be Qf an- 
cient date. I Both Lucan and Yoltair have trans- 
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gjressed tUs role. By eoiffiniiig him«elf too 
strictly to historical truth, the former does not 
please ; and the latter has improperly mingled 
well known events with fictitious. Hence they 
exhibit not that greatness which the epic requites. 

The third requisite in anepicsubject|i8, that 
it be interesting. \ ll'his depends in a great meas» 
ure upon the cbome of it^ But it depends much 
more upon the skilful maiiagement of the poet. 
He must so frame his plan, as to comprehend 
many affecting incidents. He must sametimes 
dazzle with valiant acbievements ; sometimes 
lie must be awful and august ; often tender and 
pathetic ; and he must sometimes give us. gen- 
tle and pleasing scenes of love^ friendship and 
affectioQ. 

To render the subject interesting, mueli also 
depends upon the dangers and obstacles which 
must be eneonnlered. It is by the m4nagement 
of these, that the poet must reuse attention, and 
hold his reader in suspe^ise snd agitation. 

It is generally supposed by critics, that an epic 
poemtshould conclude successfully I as an un« 
happy conclusion depresses the mind; Indeed it 
is on the prosperous side, that epic poets gener- 
ally conclude. But two authors of great name> 
Milton and Lucan, bold the contrary course. 
The one concludes with the subversion of Ro- 
man liberty ; and the other with the expulsioa 
of man from Paradise^ 

fSo precise boundaries can be fixed for the du« 

. ration of the epic action, f The action of the II- 

. iflfd lasts, according to Bossu, only forty seven 

days. The action of the Odyssey extends to 
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et|si;ht yearg and a half : and that of tbe JKneicr 
includes about six y^ars* 

Tite personages in an epic poem) should be 
proper and well supported.) They Iheold dis- 
play llie features of human liature ; and may a<t- 
mit different degrees of virtue, and even vice ; 
though the principal characters should be such 
as mil raise admiration and lave. Poetic char- 
acters are of two sorts, general and particular. 
(General characters are sQ^h as are wise^ hrave^ 
ami virtuous, without any farther distinetioir. 
ParfcitMjrtar characters express the species of 
bravery, of wisdom and of virtue, for wJireh any 
one 18 remurkubleA tn this discrrmination nf 
characters, Homer excels. Tasso approaches 
the nearest to him in this respect ; and YirgU is 
the most deficient. 

Among epic poets it is the practice tu select 
some personage as the hero of the tale. '> hits 
renders the unity of the subject more perfect, and 
contributes highly, to the interest and perfection 
of this species of writing. It has been asked^ 
Who then is the heroi>f Paradise Lost? The- 
devil, say some critics, who affect to be pleas- 
ant against Milton. But they mistake his inten- 
tion by suppoi^ing that whoever is triumphant in 
the close, must be the hero of the poem. P"or 
Adam is Milton's hero ; that is, the capital and 
most interesting figure in his poem. 

(in epic poetry tliere are beside human^ char- 
acters, gods and sup|rnatural beings.! T bis 
forms what is called the machinery of opic poe. 
try ; and the French suppose this essential to 
the nature of an epic poem. '1 hey hold that m 
every epic composition the main action is neces- 



«wijy carried qb by the interrenlidn of ^ods. 
Bui there seems to be no solid reasoii fdr their 
opinioQ. Lacau has no gods^ ik)f supcriiataral 
agents. . The author of Leoniilas also hai^ no 
machinery* 

. ButAihon§b maclunery is not absolutely ne- 
cessaryHo the epic plauf it o|ight not to be totally 
excliided from itV The marv^elloas has a great 
charm for most readers. It leads to sublime des- 
criptions, and fills the imagination^ At the 
-same time it becomes a po^t to be temperate in 
the use of supernatural iBaehinery ; and so to 
employ the religious faith. or superstition of his 
country, aa to give an air of probability to events 
anost contrs^ry to the conipion course of nature. 
/4\Vith regard to the kUegorical personages^ 
fame discord, love, and the Uke,^tiiey formrthe 
worst kind of machinery | In description thiey 
may sometimes be allowed; but th^y should ne- 
^er bear any part in the action of the poem.| As 
they are only mer*»i names of general ideas, they 
ought not to be considered as persons ; arid can- 
not mingle with human uctors without an intoU 
erable confusion of shadows with realities. 
/Tu the narration of the poet, it i« of little con- 
sequence, whether he relate the whole story -in 
bis own character, or introduce one of his per- 
sonages to relate a part of the action that passed 
before the poem opens.) Homer follows one me- 
thod in his Iliad^ and the other in his Odyssey, 
ifltis to be observed bow.ever tliat, if the narra- 
five be given by atiy €f the actors^ it gives tfie 
. poet greater liberty of spreading out such parts 
of the subject as he inclines to dwell upon in per. 
son^\aad of comprising the rest withia a short re- 
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eital. When tke tolijeet is of f;reat emleiity and 
eomprehendfl the transactions of sereral years^ as 
in the Odyssey and ^oeid« this method sterns 
preferalile. But^ whan the subject is of smaller 
compass and shorter duratioOi as in the Iliad 
and Jemsalem^ the poet may, without disadvan- 
tage, relate the whole in his own person. 

Wiiat is of most importance in the imrratioii 
is^Ahat it be perspicuous, animated, and eimch- 
ed\with every poetic beauty.] No sort of compo- 
sition requires more stren06, ^iguity^ and ftre, 
thaa an epic poem. It is the region in which we 
look for every thing snblime in description ten- 
der in sentiment and bold or lively in expres- 
sion. i he ornaments cf epic poetry are grave 
an«l chaste. Nothing loose^ ludicrous or affect^ 
edy finds place there. AU the objects it presents 
ought to be great, tender or pleasing. Bescrip- 
lions of disgusting or irtiocking objects are to be 
avoided. Hence the fable of the Harpies in the 
^neid, and the allegory of Bin and Beath in 
Paradise Lost^ should have been omitted. 



HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

The father of epic poetry is Homer ; and in 
order to relish him, we must divest ourselves of 
modern ideas of dignity and refinement, and 
transport our imagination almost three thousand 
years back in the history of mankind. 1 he read- 
er is to expect a picture of the ancient world. 
1 he two great characters of Homer's poetry ar^ 
fire and simplicity. But to have a clear idea of 
his merit, let us consider the Iliad under the 



three headg. of 4lie subjeet oir aetidn^ the eharac* 
ter», and the narritrlmti. 

Tbe«uh^ect tif th« Hind is happfily chosen^ 
For nD sub^ect*couW be ias»re spletidifl than the 
'I rojaD w ar. A g?cat tsoufederacy of iliih Gre - 
eiau states ami ten years siege of Ttoy tmi^thavc 
spread far abroad the renown of many mtlilary 
expteits, and given an^extiensive interest to the 
heroes wh<i -^'ere^cwieerH^d in them. Upoti 
these traditions, -Homer grotrntled \m poem 5 
and, as Iveli^'ed two or three cetitarie?s after the 
Trojan w«,r, he had fuU liberty to ititei*fiiin^1e 
fabb with history. He eho^e not, however, the 
whole Trojan war for his suliject*? tut with great 
judgment selected the qifarrel between Achilles, 
and Agamemnon, which includ^es the most in ter- 
asting period of the war. He has Ihns given 
greater unity to his poem. He has gained ^nc 
be.ro> or principal character/ that -is AchiSes ; 
and shown the pernicioHs effe^ts^ fef discard a- 
moQg confederated princes^ 

The piraise of high invention has in evei-y age 
been justly given to Homer. His incidents, 
speeches, characters divine andliuman; his batv 
ties, his little history pieces of the perso-Rs slain, 
discover a boundless invention. Norishis judg. 
-ment less worthy of praise. His story is con- 
ducted with great art. He rises upon us gradu- 
ally. His heit>es are introduced with exquisite 
skill to oi\r acquainlanee. The distress thick- 
ens a4S the poem advances ; eveiy thing serves 
to aggrandize AchUles, and to malte him the cap- 
ital figure. 

In characters, Homer is without a rival. He 
abounds in dialogue and conversation, and this 

U 
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oi a period a seittimeiit U expressed ; and in (be 
second the same sentiment is amplified, orie- 
peated in different terms^ or sometimes contrast 
ed with its opposite. Thus, ^' Sing onto tk 
^^ Lord a new sodg ; sing onto the Lord all tk 
^* earths Sing unto the Lord, and foless las 
f^ name ; shew forth his salvation from day to 
^' day. Declare his glory among the heathen; 
^^ his wonders among all people. ^^ 
The form of poetical composition U deduced 
j from the manner in which the Hebrews sang 
^ their sacred hymns) These weire accompanied 
with music, and performed by bands of singers 
and musicians, who alternately answered each 
other. One band began thehymn thus : ^ Tbi 
^' Lord reignethf let the earth rejoice ;" anAthe 
chorus, or semichorus, took up the corresponi 
ihg versiele ; ^^ Let the multitudes of the isles be 
^- glad thereof.^^ 

But, independent of its peculiar mode of con- 
struction/the sacred poetry is distinguished b; 
the higliest beauties of strong, concise, bold and 
figurative expression^ Conciseness and strength 
are two of its most rii^arkable characters. Tbe 
sentences are always short. The same thought 
is never dwelt upon long. Hence the sublimity 
of the Hebrew poetry ; and all writers, who at- 
tempt the sublime^ might profit much by imitat- 
ing in this respect the style of the old testament. 
No writings abound so much in bold and ani* 
mated figures^ as the sacred books. Metapborsi 
comparisons, allegories, and personifications, art 
particularly frequent. But to relish these figures 
justly, we must transport ourselves into Judea^ 
«nd attend to particular circumstances in it. 
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Through all that region little ot no rain falls in 

tlie sammer months. Hence, to represent dis- 

I tress^ freqnent allusions are mnde to a dry and 

I thirsty land, where no water is ; and hence, to 

I describe a change from distress to prosperity, 

I their metaphors are founded on the falling of 

I showers, and the bursting out of springs in a de- 

I sert. Thus in Isaiah, "The wilderness and the 

*^ solitary place shall be glad, and the desert 

I ^* shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. For iu 

, ^^ the wilderness shall waters break out, and 

^^ streams in the desert ; the parched ground 

^^ shall become a pool ; and the thirsty land 

/^ springs of water ; in the habitation of dragons 

•* tl»ere shall be grass with rushes and reeds. ^' 

Comparisons^ employed by the sacred poets, 
are generally short, touching only one point of 
resemblance Such is the following : *^ He that 
^^ rulethorer men, must be just, ruling in the 
^^ fear of God ; and he shall be as the light of 
^^ the morning, when the sun riseth ; even a 
^^ morning without clouds ; as the tender grass 
^^ springing oat of the earth by elear shining af- 
^* ler rain.'^ 

Allegory is likewise frequently employed in 
the sacred books ; and a fine instance of this oc- 
curs in the Ixxxth Psalm, wherein the people of 
Israel are compared to a vine. Of parables, the 
prophetical writitigs arc full ; and, if to us they 
sometimes appear obscure, we should remember 
that in early times it was universally the custom 
among all easfern nations, to convey sacred truths 
under mysterious figures. 

The figure, however, which elevates beyond 
all others the poetical style of the scriptures, is 
T « 
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Homer may l>e likened to the netting sun, who^e- 
2;randenr remains withont the heat of his merid- 
ian benms. It wants the vigour and sublittiit^r 
of the Iliad ; yet possesses so many beauties sls 
to be justly entitled to high praise. It is a very 
amusing poem^ and has much greater variety 
than the Iliad > It contains many interesting sto- 
ries, and \>leasing pictures of ancient manners. 
Instead of the ferocity vvliicb pervades the Ilia^^ 
it presents us most amiable imaged of humanity 
afid hospitality. It entertains us with ntany a 
wonderful adventure ; and many a landscape t>f 
nature ; and instructs us by a rich vein of mor- 
ality and virtue, running through every part of 
the poem. 

There are some defects however in the Odys- 
sey. Many of its scenes fall below the majes^ty 
of an epic poem. The last twelve books are in 
many places languid and tedious ; and perhaps 
the poet is not happy in the discovery of Ulysses 
to Penelope. 8he is too cautious and distrust, 
ful ; and we meet not that joyous surprise ex« 
pected on such an occasion. 



THE AENEID OF VlRGlL. 

The distinguishing excelleucies of the jdBneid 
are elegance and tenderness. Virgil is less 
anlmalec! and less sublime than H omer : but 
he 1ms fewer negligences, greater variety, and 
more dignity. The -3Eneid has all the correct^ 
ness and . improvements of the Augustan age. 
We meet no contention of heroes about a female 
slave i no Violent scolding nor abui^ive language ; 
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K«say on Criticism, Akensifle's Pleasures of 
the Imagination^ Armstrong on Health, and the 
Art of Poetry by Horace, Vida, and Boileau.) 

fin all sttch works, as instroction is the profes- 
sed object, the chief merit consists in sound 
thought, just principles, and apt illustrations.!-- 
n[t is necessary however that the poet enliven his 
lessons by figures, incidents and poetical paint- 
ing. \ Virgil in his Georgies embellishes the 
most; trivial circumstances in rural life. Wheft 
he teaebes that the labour of the farmer must be- 
gin in spring, be expresses himself thus ; 

Vere novo e^eliduB caniscum raoiitiinis humor 
LiiqiJ if or, e( Zepli} ro pu'ris se gleha resolvii ; 
DepreBso inripiat jfim turn mihi Taurus aniiro 
Ingertier^^, etsalco attritus 8ite<\di:B<'.ere vomer. 

In all didactic worWsuch method is requisite 
as will clearly exhibit a connected train of in- 
struction.) With regardfto episodes aud embel- 
lishments', writers of didactic poetry are indulg- 
ed great libertiesA Foriua poetical performance 
a continued series of iiibtruction without embel- 
lishment soon fatigues. The digressions in the 
Georgics of Virgil are his principal lieauties. — 
The hiippiness of a countr> life, the fibleof A.- 
risteus, and the tain of Orpheus aud Kurydice. 
cannot be praised too much 

A didactic poet ought also to connect his epi- 
sodes with bis suliject In this,. YirgilUs emi- 
nent. Among modern didactic poet^,) Akenside. 
and(Armstrohg^are distinguished. Tne former 
is rich and poetical : but the latter maintains 
greater equality^ and more chaste aud correct 
ele§;ance« 
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exhibit a more animaied figure than any other 
Virgil lias drawn. 

The management of the subject also is in some 
respects exceptionable. 'J he six last books re- 
ceived not the finishing hand of the author, aticl 
for this reason he ordered his poem to be com- 
mitted to the flames. The wars with the Latins 
are in dignity inferior to the more interesting 
objects previously presented to us ; and the read- 
er is trmpted to take part with Turnis again&t 
iElneas. • 

The principal excellency of Virgil, and what 
he possesses beyond all poets is tenderness. His 
soul was full of sensibility. He felt himself atl 
the affecting circumstances in the scenes he des- 
cribes ; and knew how by a single stroke to 
reach the heart. In an epic poem this merit is 
next to sublimity. The second book of the 
-Eneid is one of the greatest master pieces ever 
executed. The death of old Kriara, and the 
family pieces of tJSfneas, Anchises, and Creusa, 
are as tender as can be conceived. In the 4th 
book the unhnppy passion and death of Dido are 
admirable. The interview of tiBneas with An- 
dromache and Helenus in the third book ; the 
episodes of Pallas and Evander, ofNisus and 
Eurjjaiiis^ of Lausus and Mezenlius, are all 
striking instances of the power of raising the ten- 
der emotions. The best and most finished books 
are the first, second, fourth, sixth, seventh 
eighth, and twelfth. 

Virgil's battles are in fire and sublimity far 
inferior to HomerV But in one important epi- 
sode, the descent into hell, he has outdone Uo- 
"*""• '-^ the Odyssey by many degrees. There 
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is nothing in all antiquity, equal in its kind to the 
sixth book of the t^neid. The scenery, the ob- 
jects, and the description^ are great, solemn and 
sublime. 

With regard to the cohlparative merit of 
these two great princes of epic poetry, it must 
be allowed that Homer was the greater genius, 
and Virgil the more correct writer. Homer is 
more original, more bold, more sublime, and 
more forcible. In judgment they are both emi- 
nent. Homer has all the Greek vivacity ; Vir- 
gil all the It Oman stateliness. The imagination 
of IJomeris the most copious ; thatofVirgil the 
most correct. The strength of the former lies 
in warming the fancy ; tfiat of the latter ift 
touching tlie heart. Humerus style is more sim- 
ple and animated ; Virgil's more elegant antl 
uniform. 
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Lucan is inferiot* to Homer and Virgil; yet 
he deserves attention. There is little inventioa 
in his Pharsalia ; atul it is conducted in too his- 
torical a manner to be strictly epic. It may be 
arranged however in the epic class, as it treats 
of great and heroic adventures. The subject of 
the Pharsalia has all the epic dignity and granxl- 
eur ; audit possesses unity of object, viz, thB 
triumph ofCsesar over Roman liberty. 

But though the subject of Lucan is confes- 
sedlyheroic, it has two defects. Civil wars prfe. 
sent objects too shocking for epic poetry, ahd 
fttrnish odious und disgusting views of humane 
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nature. But Lucan^s genius seems to* delight in 
savage scenes. 

The other defect of Lucan's stibjeet is^ that 
it was too near the time in which he lived. — 
Tnis deprived him of the assistance of fictkin and 
machinery ; .and thereby rendered his work less 
splendid and amusing. The facts on which he 
fiMimls his poem were too well known, and toa re- 
cent to admit fables, and the interposition of gods. 

The characters of Lucan are drawn with spir- 
it and force. Hut though Pompey is his liero, 
he has not made him very interesting. He marks 
not Pompey by any high distinction/either fcir 
magnanimity or valour. He is always surpassed 
by Caesar. Cato is Lucan's favorite character ; 
and whenever he introduces him^ he rises above 
himself. 

In managing his story, Lucan confines himself 
too much to chronological order. This bi'eaks 
the thread of his narration^ and hurries him 
from place to place. He is also too digressive ; 
frequently quitting his subject to give us some 
geographical description^ or pJiilosophical dis- 
quisition. 

There are several poetical and spirited descrip- 
tions in the Phars^-lia ; but the strength of this 
poet does not lie either in narration or descrip- 
tion. His narration is often dry and harsh ; bis 
descriptions are often overwrought^ and employ- 
ed on disagreeable objects. His ehief merit con- 
gists in his sentiments, which are noble, striking, 
glowing^ and ardent. He is the most pfailoso. 

Shical^ and the most patriotic poet of antiquity, 
I e was a stoic; and the spirit of that pbiloso- 
nHv Kreatbes through his poem. He is elevated 
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^dfdesmpthre narptttimi there are beaufifui 
examples io Paroell's Tale of the Hermit. The 
setting forth of the Hermit to visit the world, hks 
meeting a companion^ and the houses in which 
they are entertained, of ^ vain man, the covet- 
ous man, and the good man^ are pieces of highly 
finished painting* But the richest and the most 
i^markafale of alUbedeseripti ve poems in theEng- 
lish language, are the Allegro and the Penseroso 
of Milton. They Are the storehense whence many 
succeeding poets have enriched their descriptions^ 
and are inimitably fine poems. Take, for in. 
«tiutee, the following lines from the Fenseroso « 



4 walk unseen 



OjQ the dry, smooth •hav'en greeoi 

To behold the wandering mooa 

ftiding near her highest noon. 

And oft, as if her head she boWd, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat o( rising ground 

I hear the far off curfew sound, : 

Over some wide watered shore 

Swinging slow tvith solemn roar; 

Or, if the air will not permit. 

Some sTill removed place will sit, 

Where glowing embers throui^h the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from aH resort of mirth. 

Save the «ricfcet on (be hearth. 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm, 

To bless (he doors from nightly barm ; 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Exiiloring Plato, to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 

Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshy nook ; 

And of these demons, that are fouml 

In Are, air, flood, or under jn^und* 
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soiBcienlly remote to admit an iDtermixtuve of 
fable with history. 

Rich invention is a capital quaVtty in Tassa. 
He is full of events finely diversified. He never 
fatigues bis reader by mere war and fightiitg. 
He frequently shifts the seene ; and from camps 
and battles transports us to more pleasing ob* 
jects ; sometimes the solemnities of religion ; 
sometimes the intrigues of love ; at other tirnes^ 
the adventures of a journey, or the incidents of 
pfistoral life, relieve and entertain the reader. 
The work at the same time is artfully connect- 
ed ; and in the midst of variety, there is perfect 
unity of plan. 

Many characters enliven the poem ; and tfaes^ 
distinctly marked and well supported. Godfrey, 
the leader of the enterprise, is prudent, moder-* 
ate and Jbrave - Tiincred amorous^ generous and 
gallant. Kinaldo, who is properly the hero of 
the poem, ifi^passienate and resentful ; but fs^liirf 
zeal, honour, and heroism Bolyman is high 
minded ; Krmina teu'ler : Armida artful and 
violent ; and Clorinda masculine. In drawing 
characters, Tasso is superior to Virgil, and 
yields to no poet but Homer, 

He abounds in machinery. When celestial 
beings interpose, his machinery is noble. But 
devils, enchanters, and conjurors act too great a 
part throughout his poem. In general* the mar- 
vellous is carried to extravagance. The poet 
was too great an admirer of the romantic spirit 
of knight errantry. 

In describing magnifie^tit objects, his^style is. 
firm and majestic. In gay and pleasing descrip. 
tion, it is soft and insinuating. Er^nia's pas^^ 
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total xeitreat in the seventh book, and the arts 
and beanty of Armida in the fourth book, are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. His battles are animated^ 
and prpp^ly varied by incidents. It is rather 
by actions, characters, and deseriptions, that he 
interests us, than by the sentimental part of iiis 
work. He is far inferior to Yirgil in teiider- 
iie$s ; and, when he aims at being sentimental 
and pathetic, be is apt to become artificial, 
s It has often been objected to Tasso, that he 
abounds in point and conceit ; but this censure 
has been curried too far. For, in , his general 
character he is masculine and strongs Thehu- 
mour for decrying him passed from the French 
c^rlti^^s to those of England. But their-strictures 
are founded either in ignorance or prejudice. 
For the Jerusalem is in my opinion, the third 
regnlar epic poeoii in the world ; and stands 
next to the Iliad and JEneid. In simplicity and 
fire, Tasso is inferior to Homer- ; in tenderness 
to Virgil ; in sublimity to Milton ; but for fer- 
tility of invention, variety of incidents, expres- 
sion of characters, richness of description, and 
beauty of style,-no poet, except the three just 
named^ can be compared to him. 



THE LLXIAD OF CAMOEN3. 

The Portuguese boast of Camoens, as the Ital- 
ians do of Tasso. The discovery of the East 
Indies by Yasco de Gama, an enterprise alike 
splendid and interesting, is the subject of the po- 
em of Camoens. The adventures, distresses, and 
actions of Vasco andJiis countrymen, are well 
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fi^Dcied and described ; aad the l^u^siad i&i:i(m- 
ducted on the epic plan. . The incid'eats of the 
poem are magnificent ; and, joined with some 
wildness and irregularity, there is displayed in 
it much poetic spirit, strong fancy, and bold de- 
scription. In the poem, howeve^i there is nQ 
attempt toward painting characters. Vasco is 
the hero^ and the only personage that makes any 
figure. 

The machinery of the Lusiad is perfectly ex • 
travagant ; being forpied of an odd mixture of 
Christian ideas and Pagan mytlujlogy. .Pagan 
divinities appear to be the deities ; and Christ 
and the Holy Virgin^to be inf<erior agents. One 
great object, however, of the Portuguese «xpe. 
dilion is to extend the empire of Christianity, 
and to extirpate Mahon^etanlsm, In this reli^ 
gious undertaking thexhief. protector of thePofr- 
tuguese is Yenus, and their great adversary is 
Bacchus. Jupiter. is introduced as foretelling 
the downfall of Mahomet. Vasco during a storm 
implores the aid of Clirist and the Yirgin ; and 
in return to this prayer Venus appears, and, dis- 
covering the storm to be the work of Bacchns, 
complains to Jupiter, and procures the winds 
to be calmed. All this is most preposterous ; 
^but toward the end of his work, the poet offers 
an awkward apology, for his mythology ; mak- 
ing the goddess Thetis, inform Vasco that she. 
and the other heathen divinities are no mqre 
than names to describe tJie opera tious, of Pro^'i- 
dence. 

In the Lusiad, however, there is some fine 
machinery of a different kind. I he appearance 
of the genius of the river Granges in a dream to 
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Iihnaiiuel, king of Portugal, inviting him to tlis- 
trover his secret springs^ and acquainting him 
that lie was the monarch destined to enjoy the 
treasures of the East, is a*happy idea. But in 
the fifth canto the poet displays his noblest con- 
^eption of this sort, where Vasco recounts to the 
king of Melinda, all the wonders of his voyage. 
He tells him that when the fleet arrived at the 
Cape of Good Hope, wliich had never been doub- 
led before by any navigator, there appeared to 
them suddenly a huge phantom, rising out of the 
isea in the midst of tempests and thuiider, with 
a head that reached the clouils, and a counte- 
nance that filled them with terror. 1 his was 
the genius of that hitherto unknown ocean ; and 
he menaced them in a voice of thunder for in vad- 
ing those unknown seas ; foretelling the calami- 
ties that were to befall them^ if they should pro- 
<;eed ; and then with a mighty noise disappeared, 
1 his is a very solemp and striking piectj of ma- 
chinery ; and shows that Camoens wasapoetof 
jfi bold and lofty imagination. 



Tlia TELEMACHUSOF FEKELON. 

It wouW be unpardonable in a review of epic 
poets (o forget the amiable Fenelon. His work, 
though in prose, is a poem ; and the plan in gen- 
eral is well contrived, having epic grandeur and 
unity of action, He employs the ancient my* 
thology; and excels in applicalion of it. There 
is great richness as well as beauty in his des- 
eripti<>n8. To soft and t^alm scenes, his genius 
is more peculiarly suited : such as the incidents 

W 
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of pastoraMife, the. pleasures of virtue, or a'coun* 
try flourishing in peace. 

His first books are eminently excellent. The 
adventures of Calypso are the chief beauty of his 
^ork. Vivacity and interest join in the narra- 
tion. In the books which follow, there iis leiss 
happiness in the execution, and an apparent lan- 
guor. Tiie author in warlike adventures is most 
unfortunate. 

Some critics have refused to rank this work 
among epic poems. Their objection arises from 
the minute details it exhibits of virtuous policy, 
and from the discourses of Mentor, which re- 
cur too frequently/ and too much in the strain 
of common place morality. To these pecu- 
liarities, however, the author was led by the de- 
sign with which he wrrote, that of forming a 
young prince to the cares and duties of a virtu- 
ous mouareh. 

Several epic poets have deseribetl a desccVit 
into hell: and in the prospects they have given 
us of the invisible world,' we may observe the 
gradual refinement in the opinions of men con« 
eerning a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Homer's descent of Ulysises into hell is 
indistinct and dreary. The scene is in the 
country of the Cimmerians, which is alwliys 
covered with clouds ami darkness ; and, when 
the spirits of the dead appear, we hardly know 
whether Ulysses is above or below ground. 
The ghosts tooveven of the heroes, appear dis* 
satisfied with their condition. 

In Virgil, tl>e descent into hell discovers great 
refinement, corresponding to the progress ofpbi* 
losophy. The objects are more dhitinet^ gr&a^ 
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and awful. There is a fine tlescrlptlon of Ute 
separate mansions of goocl and bad spirit^, Fen*- 
elou's visit of Telemachus to the shades is stiU 
niuch more philosophical than VirgiPs. He re- 
fines the ancient my thology by his knowledge 
of the true religion, and adorns it with that beau- 
tiful enthusiasm, for which he is so remarkable. 
•His relation of the happiness of the just is an 
excellent description in tlie mystic strain. 



THE HENRIADE OP VOLTAIRE. 

The Henriade is without doubt a regular epic 
poem. In several places of this work, Voltake 
discovers that boldness of conception, that viva- 
city ttsd liveliness cf e^iprsssics, by;*¥hich Jie is 
so much distinguished. Several of his compar- 
isons are new and happy. But the Henriade is 
not his masterpiece. In the tragic line he has 
certainly been more successful, than in the epic. 
French versification is ill suited to epic poet- 
ry. It is not only fettered by rhyme, but wants 
elevation. Hence not only feebleness, bwt some- 
times prosaic flatness in the style. 'I he poem 
consequently languishes ; and the reader is not 
animated by that spirit which is inspired by a 
sublime composition of the epic kind. 

The triumph of Henry IV. over the arras of 
Ihei League is the subject of the Henriade. The 
action of the poem properly includes only the 
siege of Paris. It is an action perfectly epic; 
and conducted with a due regard to unity, and 
to the rules of critics. But it has great defects. 
It is founded on civil wat3 ; and presents to the 
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nind those odious objects, massacres and nssa»^ 
isinations. It U also of too recent a date, aad 
too muc^i within the bounds of well known his* 
tory. The author has farther erred by mixing 
Action with truth. The poem, for ine^tance^ o- 
pens with a voyage of Henry's to England, and 
an interview between him and Queen Klizabetfa ; 
though Henry never saw England, nprever con- 
versed with Elisabeth. In subjects of such no- 
toriety , a fiction of this kind shocks every intel- 
ligent, reader. 

A great deal of machinery is employed by 
Voltaire for the purpose of embellishing his po- 
em. But it is of the worst kind^ that of allegor- 
ical beiugs. Discord^ cunnings a,nd love appear 
f& personages, and mi}^ with human actors. 
'J his iscoati'OJ-y toail ratior^al-eriliefem. Gh«>sts, 
angels and devils, have a popular e]|cistence ; 
but every one knows that allegorical beings are 
no more than representations of human passions 
and dispositions ; and ought not to have place^ 
as actors, in a poem which relates to human 
transactions. 

X\\ justice however it must be observed,, that 
the machinery of St. Lojuis possesses real digni- 
ty. The prospect of the invisible world, M^hich 
St, Louis gives to Henry in a dream, is the finest 
passage in the Henriade. Death bringing the 
souls of the departed in succession before Opd, 
and the j^lace of the destinies opened to Henry 
are striking and magnificent objects. 

Though some of Voltaire's, episodes are prop, 
erly e^ctended, his narration is too general. The 
events are superficially related, and too much 
crowded^ The strain of sentiment^ however, 
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Which pervades the Uenriade^ is high aud 
uable. 
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Miltoii dialked cwrt a ne\r and very extraor- 
dinary course. As soon as we open bis Para- 
dise Lost, we are introduced into an invisible 
world, and suTP^ii-nded by celestial and infernal 
beings. Angels and dev^ils^ are not his machine- 
ry, but his principal actors^ What in any other 
work would be the raarvelotrs^ is in this the na- 
tural course of events ; nLnd( doubts may arise 
whether his^poemrb^ strictly &n epic composition,'^ 
Burt^ whether it lie so ot wot^ it is certaiBly one 
of the highest efforts of poetical genius : and in 
one great characteristic, of epic poetry ^majesty 
and sublimity J is eq^ual to any that bears thi# 
name. -^ 

ITie subject of this poem led Milton upon dif- 
iVcult grouud. /if it had been more human and 
less theological ; if his occurrences had been 
more connected- with real life ; if he hud afford- 
ed a greater display of the characters and pas- 
sioBfS of men ; his poem would have been more 
pleasing to most readers.^ His subject however 
Was peculiarly suited to the daring sublimity of 
hh genius. As be alone was fiMed for it^ so be 
faa& shown in the conduct of it a wonderful 
stretch of imagimttion and invention. From a 
few hints given in the sacred scriptures. Be has 
raised a regular structure, and filled his poem 
with a variety of incidents. He is sometimes 
dry and barsb; and too often the metaphysiciap 

wa 
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and divine. But the general tenor of his wori 
I is interestins;, elevated, and affecting.^ The art. 
ful change of his objects, and the scene, laid now 
i^ lieaven, now on earth, and now in hell, affords^ 
sufficienl diversity ; while unity of plan is per- 
fejrtly supported. Calm scenes are exhibited in 
the employments of Adam and Eve iu- Paradise, 
and busy scenes, and great actions^ in the enter- 
prisesof Satan and iti the wars of angels. The 
amiable innocence of our first parents, and tbe 
proud ambition of Satan, afford a happy contrast 
through the wIump poem, which gives it an un- 
common charm. Hut the conclusion perhaps is^ 
too tragic, for epic j>u?i'\v. * 

•The subject naturally admits no great display 
of characters^; but such as could be introduced, 
are properly supported Satan makes a striking 
figure ; and is the best drawn character in the po- 
em. Milton has artfully given him a mixed 
character, not altogether void of some good 
qualities. He is brave, and faithful to his troops. 
Amid his impiety be is not without remorse.— ^ 
He is even touched with pity for our fti'st par- 
ents ; and from the necessity of his situation, jus. 
tifies his design against them. He is actuated 
by ambition and resentment, rather than by pure 
malice. l'he<iharactei's of Beelzebub^ Molocb, 
and Belial, \are well painted.^ The good angels, 
though described with dignity, have more um- 
formity of character. Among them however 
the mild condescension of Raphael and the tri- 
ed fidelity of Abdiel, fi^rm proper characteristic 
distinctions. The attempt to describe God Al- 
mighty himself was too bold, and accordinsly 
most unsuccessful. The jlnaocejDce of our first 
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parents is deliQately paiated. In some spe:ecFi- 
es perhaps Adam- appears too knowing and re- 
fined for his situation* Eve is hit off more hap- 
pily. Her gentleness^, modesty, and frailty^ 
are expressively characteristic of the female 
character- 

Milton^ s.gtteat an.d distinguisliing excellence 
i^hl^ sublimity.} In this, perhaps, . he excels 
even Homer. The first and second books of par- 
adise Lost, are almost a continued* series of the 
hig^liest sublime. ( But this sublimity difi'ers 
from that of Homer ; which is always accompa- 
nied by impetuosity and fire.y The sublime of 
Milton is a calm and amazing grandeur. Homer 
V arms and hurries ns along j^ Milton fixes ua^ 
in a state of elevation and astonishment. HomerV 
sublimity appears most in his description of acj- 
tious ; Milton'v«^ in that of wonderful and stupen* 
dous objects. 

But, while Milton excels most in sublimityy 
liis work abounds inAhe beautiful, the pleasing 
and the tender.X When the scene iis in ParadisCj 
the imagery is^ay and smiling. His descrip^ 
lions show a fertile imagination^ and in his sim^- 
iles he is reiparkably happy. If faulty, it is from 
flieir too frequent allusions to matters of learn- 
ing, and to ancient fables. It must also be coa^ 
feesed^ that there is a falling off in the latter part 
of Paradise Lost. 

The language and versification of Milton 
have high mtrit. His blank verse is harmoBi- 
ous and diversified ; and his style is full of ma- 
jesty. There may be found indeed some prosa- 
ic lines in his poem. But in a work so long 
and so harmonious these may be forgiven. 
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Parailise Lost^ amid beaotiesi of every kincf^ 
lias many inequalities, !No higb.attddariog gen- 
ius \V9A ever uniformly correct. rNtiUon is too 
frequently tbeologtcal apd metaphysical ; bis 
words are ofien technical ; and he is affectedly 
ostentatious of his learning^) Jilany of his faults 
bowererare to be imputed to the pedantry of 
his age. He discovers^ a. vigour^ a grasp of ^en* 
iu«^ equal to every thittg great; sometimes he^ 
rises above .every other poet; aad sometimes he 
{alls below bkiuielf^ 
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In all civilized nations- drancratic poetry Ra^ 
been a favorite amusetuent. It divides itself in- 
to the two forms of tragedy and i^opiedy. Of 
these, tragedy is the most dis^nifted : as great md 
serious objects interest us more than little and 
ludicrous onea. The former reata en the high 
passions, the virtues^ crimes^ and sufferings of 
mankind ; the latter on tlieir humors, follies^ 
and pleaaare8> and ridicule is- ita sale instru- 
Buent. 

Tragedy is a direct imitation of humnn man* 
Ders and actions* It does not, like an epic poem^ 
exhibit characters by description or narration ; 
it sets the personages. before us^ and makes them 
act and speak with propriety. This species of 
writing therefore requires deep knowledge^f 
the hujBftati heart; and when happily executed, 
it has the power of raising the strongest emo- 
tiona. 

"■" "**» genial strain and spirit^ tragedy is f». 
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vorable to virtue. Characters of honor claim our 
fespiect and approbation ; and to raise indigna* 
tion^ we must paint a person in the odious colours 
t)f vice and depravity. Virtuous men, indeed^ 
are often represented hy the tragic poet as un* 
fortunate ; for this happens in real life. But he 
always engages our hearts in their behalf; and 
never represents vice as finally trium^^hant and 
happy. Upon the same principle, if bad men 
succeed in their designs, they are yet finally 
conducted to puaishment. It may therefore be 
concluded, that tragedies are moral compost* 
tions. 

It is affirmed by Aristotle, that the design of 
tragedy is to purge our passions by means of pity 
and terror. But perhaps it would have been? 
more accurate to have said, that the object o£ 
this species of composition is to improve our vir- 
tuous sensibility. If a writer excite our pity for 
the afflicted, inspire us with proper sentiments 
on beholding the vicissitudes of life, and stimur 
late us to avoid the misfortunes of others by ex* 
hibitingUieir errors, he has accomplished all the 
moral purposes of tragedy. 

' In a tragedy it is necessary to have an interest- 
ing story, and that the writer conduct it in a nat- 
ural and probable manner. For the end of (ra- 
gedy is not so much to elevate the imagination, 
as to affect the heart. This principle which is 
founded on the clearest reason, excludes from 
tragedy all machinery, or fabulous invention of 
gods. Ghosts alone, from their foundatidn in 
popular belief, have maintained their place ia 
tragedy. 

To promote an impression of probability^ th«* 
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story of a tragedy, aecording lo some eriticsr, 
siionld never be a pure ftction, bat oaght ia be 
built ou real facts. Tbis however, is carrying 
the matter too far. For a fictitious taley if |H*bp« 
erly couducted, will «ielt the heart as maeh as 
real history. Heace thetragit^ poet mixes many 
fictitious circnmstanees with well known facts. 
Most readers never think of separating the his- 
torical from the fabulous. They attend only 
to what is probable, and are touched by evenis^ 
that resemble nature. Accordingly some of the 
most affecting tragedies are entirely tetitiotis in 
their subjects Such are the Fair Penitent^ 
Douglas and the Orphan- 
In its origin, tragedy was rude and Imperfecta 
Among the Greeks it wasat &rst ^otliin^ merer 
thaa the song which was sung at the festival trf 
Bacchus. These songs were sometimes sung by 
the whole company? and sometimes by separate 
bands, answering alternately to^achother^and 
making a chjrus. To give this entertainment 
some variety, Thespis, who lived about five hun. 
dred years be/ore the Christian era introd^^iiced 
a person between the songs, who made a recita- 
tion in verse. vEschylus, who lived fifty years 
after him, introduced a dialogue between two 
persons or actors, comprehending some interest- 
ing story ; and placed them on a stage adorned 
with scenery. The drama now began to assarae 
a regular form ; and was soon after hrOughtta 
perfection by Sophocles and Euripides. 

It thus appears that the chorus was the foun- 
dation of tragedy. But, what is remarkable, the 
dramatic dialogue, which wa^ only an addition 
to Up at length became the principal part of tto 
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entertmnmeai ; and the chorus^ losing its digni- 
ty, came to be aecounted only an accessary in 
tragedy. At last, in modern tragedy, it has en- 
tirely disappeared ; and its absence fro^ th^ 
^age, forms the chief distinction between the 
ancient and modern drama. 

The cborns, it must be allowed, rendered tra- 
gedy more magnificent, instructive, and moral. 
Butontheother hand it was unnatural, and les. 
sened the interest of the piece. It removed the 
representation from the resemblance of life. It 
has accordingly been with propriety excluded 
from the stage. 

The three unities of action^ place, and time, 
have been considered^ as essential to the proper 
Gondnctof dramatic fable. Of these three, uni- 
ty of action is undoubtedly most importanl. 
This consists in the relation which all tlie inci-^ 
dents introduced bear to some design or <^fiPect, 
combiaing them naturally into one whole. This 
unity of subject is most essential to tragedy. 
For a multiplicity of plots, by distracting the at- 
tention^ prevents the passions from rising to any 
height. Hence tbe absurdity of two independ- 
ent actions in the same play. There may indeed 
be underplots ; but the poet should make these 
subservient to the main action. They should 
conspire to bring forward the^ catastrophe of the 
pUy. 

Of a separate and independent action, or in- 
trigi^e^ there is a clear example in Addison^s 
Gato. The subject of this tragedy is the death 
of Cato, a noble personage, and supported by 
the author with much dignity. But all the love 
scenes in the play ; the passion of Cato's two 
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Bom for Lucia, and that of Jaba for Gaio's 
daughter, are mere ephodes. They break tbe 
unity of the subject and form a very unselsotia. 
ble junction of gallantry with high sentiments of 
patriotism. 

Unity of action most not however, be con- 
founded with simplicity of plot. Unity and 6iiB- 
plicUy import different things in dramatic com* 
position. 1 be plotis simple when a small nam- 
ber of incidents is introduced into it. With re- 
spect to plots, the ancients were more simple 
than the moderns, The Greek tragedies appear, 
indeed, to be too naked, and destitute of. in- 
tercsling events. The moderns admit a much 
greater variety of incidents ; wlrieh is certainly 
an improvement, as it renders the enterlaiament 
more animated and more instructive. It mky, 
however, be carried too far ; for an overcharge of 
action and intrigue produces perplexity and em- 
barrassment. Of this, the Mourning Bride of 
Gongreve is an example. The incidents succeed 
each other too rapidly ; and the catastrophci 
which ought to be plain and simple^ is artificial 
and intricate. 

Unity of action must be maintained, not only 
in the general construction of the fable, but in 
all the acts and scenes of the play. The divis^ 
ion of every play into five acts is founded mere- 
ly on common practice and the authority of Hor- 
ace : 

Neve minor, ncn Bit quinto productior actu 
Fabala. 

There is nothing in nature which fixes Mb 
rule. On the Greek stage the division by acts 
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was unknown. The word' act never occurs 
once in the Poetics of Aristotle. Practice, how- 
ever, has established this division ; and the po- 
et must be careful that each terminate in a prop- 
er place. The first act should contain a clear 
exposition of the subject. It should excite cu- 
riosity, and introduce the personage to the ac- 
qaaintance of the spectators. During the second^ 
third, and fourth acts, the plots should grad- 
iially thicken. The passions should be kept 
constantly awake. There should be no scenes 
of idle conversation, or mere declamation. The 
suspense and concern of the spectators should 
be excited more and more. This is the great 
excellency of Shakespeare. Sentiment, passion, 
pity and terror, should pervade every tragedy. 

In the fifth act, which is tlie seat of the catas- 
trophe, the author sliould most fully display his 
art and genius. The first requisite is, that the 
unravelling of the plot be brought about by 
probable and natural means. Secondly, the ca. 
tastrnphe, should be simple, depending on few 
events, and including but few persons. Passion- 
ate sensibility languishes when divided among 
many objects. Lastly, in the catastrophe every 
Ihing should be warm and glowing ; and the po- 
et must be simple serious, and pathetic ; using 
no language but that of nature. 

It is not essential to the catastrophe of a trag- 
edy, that it end happily. SnfBcient distress and 
agitation with many tender emotions may be 
raised in the course of the play. But in general 
the spirit of tragedy leans to the side of leaving 
the impression of virtuous sorrow strong upon 
the mind. 

X 
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A curious question here occurs : How hap- 
pens it that the emotions of sorrow in tragedy 
afford gratification to the mind ? It seems to be 
the constitution of our nature, that all the social 
passions should be attended with pleasure. 
Uence nothins; is more pleasing than love and 
friendship. Pity is for wise ends a strong in- 
stinct ; and it necessarily produces some distress 
on account of its sympathy with sufferiers. The 
heart is at the same moment warmed by kind- 
ncss; and afflicted by distress. Upon the whole/ 
the state of the mind is agreeable. Wi are 
pleased with ourselves, not only for our benev- 
olence, but for our sensibility. The pain of sym- 
pathy is also diminished by recollecting that the 
distress is not real ; and by the power of actiou 
and sentiment, of language and poetry. 

After treating of the acts of a play it is proper 
to notice the scenes. 'J'he entrance of a new 
person upon the stage, forms what is called a 
new scene. These scenes, or successive con- 
versations, should be closely connected ; and 
much of the art of dramatic composition consists 
in maintaining this connection. For this pur- 
pose two rules must be observed. 1. During the 
course of one act the stage should never be left 
empty a moment, for this would make a gap in 
the representation. Whenever the stage is evac- 
uated, the act is closed. This rule is generally 
observed by French tragedians ; but it is much 
neglected by the English. 2. No person should 
come upon the stage, or leave it without some 
apparent reason. If this rule be neglected, the 
dramatis persouae are little better than so many 
puppets ; for the drama professes imitation of real 
*" '•tions. 
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To unity of action, critics have added the 
unities of time and place. Unity of place re- 
quires the scene never to be shifted ; that the 
action of the play continue in the same placja 
where it began. Unity of time, strictly taken, 
requires that the time of the action be no longer 
than the time allowed for the representation of 
the play. Aristotle however permits the action 
to comprehend a whole day. 'Ihese rules art^ 
intended to bring the imitation nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks there was no division of 
•acts. In modern times the practice has prevail- 
ed of suspending the spectacle some little time 
between the acts. This practice gives latitude 
to the imagination, and renders strict confine- 
ment to time and place less nefcessary. Upon 
this account therefore too strict an observance of 
.these unitiea should not be preferred to higher 
beauties of execution, nor to the introduction of 
more pathetic situations. But transgressions of 
these unities though they may be often advan- 
tageous, ought not to be too frequent, nor violent. ^ 
Hurrying the spectator from one distant city to 
another, or making several days or weeks pass 
during the representation, would shock the im- 
agination too much, and therefore cannot bi* 
allowed in a dramatic writer. , 

Having examined dramatic action, w c shall 
now attend to the characters most proper to be 
exhibited in a tragedy. Several critics afiSrni 
that the nature of tragedy requires the principal 
personages to be always of high or princely rank ; 
as the sufferings of such persons seize the lieait 
the most forcibly. But this is more specious 
than solid. For the distresses of Desdemona;, 
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Monimia* and Belvidera, interest us as mueli as 
if they had been princesses or queens. It is suf- 
ficient^ tliat in tragedy there be nothing degra<liiig 
or mean in the personages exhibited. High 
rank may render the spectacle more splendid ; 
but it is the tale itself^ and the art of the poet> 
that make it interesting and pathetic. 

In describinf; his characters, the poet should 
be careful so to order the incidents whicli relate 
io them; as to impress the spectators with favor- 
able ideas of virtue, and of the divine admiais*' 
t ration. Pity should be raised for the virtuous 
in distress ; and the author should studiously be- 
Avare of making such repi^esentations of llfio ma 
would render virtue an object of aversion* 

Unmixed characters, either of good ou ill i»eii, 
arc not, in the opinion of Aristotle, fitfor trage^. 
For the distresses, of the former as Uii«ieri4ed^ 
hurt us, and the sufferings of the latter excite- no 
compassion, ^lixed characters afford thfe be$t 
field for displaying, without injury to morals^ 
the vicissitudes of life. They interest us the most 
deeply ; and their distresses are most instruct, 
ive when represented as sjjringing out of their 
own passions, or as originating in some weakness 
incident to human mature. 

The Greek tragedies are often founded on mere 
destiny and inevitable misfortunes. Modern 
tragedy aims at a higher object, and takes a 
wider range ; as it shows the direful effects of 
ambition, jealousy, love, resentment, and every 
strong emotion. But of all the passions which 
furnish matter for tragedy, love has most occu- 
pied the modern stage, Vo the apcient theatre 
love was almost unknown. This proceeded 
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from the national manners of the Greeks, which 
encouraged a greater separation of the «exes than 
takes place in modern times ; and did not admit 
female actors upon the ancient stage ; a circum- 
stance which operated, against the introduction 
of love stories. No solid reason, however, can 
be assigned for this predominancy of love upon 
the stage. Indeed it not only limits the natural 
extent of tragedy hut legrades its majesty. Mix* 
ing it with the great and solemn revolutions of 
human fortune, tends to give tragedy the air of 
gallantry and juvenile entertainment. Without 
any assistance from love the drama is capable of 
producirig its highest effects upon the mind. 

Beside the arrangement of his subject, and 
the conduct of his personages, the tragic poet 
must attend to the propriety of his sentiments. 
These must be suited to the characters of the 
persons to whom they are attributed, and to the 
situations in which they are placed. It is chief- 
ly in the pathetic parts that the difficulty and 
importance of this rule are greatest. We go to 
a tragedy, expecting to be moved : and, if the 
poet cannot reach the heart, he has no tragic 
merit ; a.nd we return cold and disappointed 
from Mie performance 

To paint and to excite passion strongly, are 
prerogatives of genius. They require not only 
ardent sensibility but the power of entering deep- 
ly into characters. It is here tliat candidates for 
the drama are least successful. A man under 
the agitation of passion makes known his feeU 
ings in the glowing language of sensibility, lie 
does not coolly describe what his feelings are ; 
yet this sort of secondary description tras;ic poets 

X 2 
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often give us instead of the primary and native 
language of passion. Tlius in Addison^s (jato^ 
when Lucia confesses to Fortius lier love for 
him, but swears tiiat she will never marry him^ 
Fortius, instead of giving way to the language 
of grief and astonishment^ only describes his^ 
feelings : 

Pix'd in nstoDishment, I gaze upon thee, 
Like one just Iilastetl by a stroke from heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and aliffensyet alive 
In dreadful looks; a monumenl of wralh» 

This might have proceeded from a bystander, 
or an indifferent person ; but it is altogether ini- 
proper in the mouth of Fortius. Similar to this- 
descriptive language are the unnatural and forced 
thoughts, which tragic poets sometimes employ, 
to exaggerate the feelings of persons, whom they 
wish to paint, as strongly moved. Thus, when: 
Jane Shore on meeting her husband in distress,. 
and finding that he had forgiven her, calls oa 
the rains to i;ive her their drops, and to the 
springs to lend her their streams, that she may 
have a constant supply of tears ; we see plaialy 
that it is not Jane Shore that speaks; butihe 
poet himself, who is straining his fancy, and 
spurring up his genius, to say something uacom. 
monly strong and lively. 

The language of real passion is always plain 
and simple. It abounds imleed in Sgures, that 
express a disturbed and impetuous state of rain*; 
but never employs any for parade and embellish- 
ment. Thoughts, suggested by passion, are nat- 
ural and obvious ; and not the offspring of r^- 
lubtilty, and wit. Passion neither rea- 
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sons, speculates, or declaims ; its language is- 
short, broken, and interrupted. The French 
tragedians deal too much in refint^ment and de- 
clamation. The Greek tragedians adhere most 
to nature, and are, most pathetic. This too is- 
the great excellency of Shakespeare. He exhib- 
its the true language of nature and passion. 

Moral sentiments and reflections ought not to 
recur very frequently in tragedy. When unsea- 
sonably crowded, they losts their eflFect, and con- 
vey an air of pedantry. When introduced with 
propriety they give dignity to the composition. 
Cardinal Woolsey's soUlqquy on his fait is a fine 
instance of the felicity with which they may be 
employed. Aluch of tlie merit of Addison's Ca- 
to depends on that moral turn of thought which 
distinguishes it. 

The style an^d versification of tra|;edy, should 
be free, easy wid varied. Knglisb blank verse 
is happily suited to this species of composition. 
It has suffi.cient m*\je&ty, and can descend to the 
simple and familiar ; it admits a happy variety 
of cadence, and is free ftonr the con^jlraiut and 
monotony of rhyme. OftheFrenth tragedies 
it is a great misfortune, >hat they arc always in 
rhyme. For it fetters the freedom of the tragic 
dialogue fills it with a languid mono(;pr\y, and 
is fatal to the power of passion. 

With regard to those splendid co^iparisonsin 
rhyme, and tho^e strings of couplets, with which 
it was some time ago fashionable to conclude the 
acts of a tragiedy, and. sometimes the most inter- 
esting scenes,, they are now laid aside, and re- 
garded m>t only a& ch^ldj^h orna^ients; but as 
perfect barbarisms. 
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^ The plot of Greek tragedy was exceedingly 
simple ; the incidents few ; and the conduct vtry 
exact witli regard to the ptiities of action, time^ 
and place. Machinery, or the invention of gods, 
was employed and what was very faulty, the 
final unravelling was sometimes made to turn 
upon it. Love, one or two instances excepted, 
was never admitted into Greek tragedy, A veia 
of morality and religion always runs through it ; 
but they employed less than the moderns, the 
comhat of the passions. Their plots were all 
taken from the ancient traditionary stories of 
their own nation. 

u£schylus, the father of Greek tragedy, exhi- 
bits both the beauties and defects of an early 
original writer He is bold, nervous, and ani- 
mated ; but very obscure, and difficult to be un- 
derstood. His style is highly metaphorical, and 
often harsh and tumid. He al>ounds in martia,! 
ideas and descriptions has much fire and eleva- 
tion, and little tenderness. He also delights in 
the marvellous. 

The must masterly of the Greek tragedians is 
Sophocles He is the most correct in the con- 
duct of hils subjects ; the most just and sublime 
in his sentiments. In descriptive talents he is 
also eminent. Euripides is accounted more 
tender than Sophocles ; he is fuller of moral 
sentiment ; but he is less correct in the conduct 
of his plays. His expositions of his subjects 
are less artful ; and the songs of his chorus, 
though very poetic, are less connected with the 
•nt.;no;...,| action, than those of Sophocles. — 
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Both df them however, have high merit as tra- 
gic poets. Their style is elegant and bea^i- 
fol; and their sentiments for the most part just. 
They speak with the voice of nature; and in 
the midst of simplicity they are touching and in- 
teresting. 

Theatrical representation on the stages, of 
Greece and Rome was in many respects very 
singular, and widely different from that of mod;- 
ern times. The songs of the chorus were a,c- 
companied by instrumental music ; and the dia- 
logue part had a modulation of its own^ and 
might be set to notes. It has aUo been thought 
that on the Roman stage the pro^uncing and 
gesticulating pairt^; were sonietdmes. divided, and 
performed by djiffer^nt actpra. Th^ actors in 
tragedy wore a long i?obe ; they wc^rerais^doppn 
cothurni^, and played in masks ; thosie masks 
were pidnted ; aB4 the actor hy turning the dif- 
ferent profiles, exhibited different emotions to 
tha auditor^. Tbid contrivance however, was 
attended by many disadvantages. 



FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

In the compositions of some French dramatic 
writers tragedy has appeared with great lus- 
tre ; particularly Corneille Racine,and Voltaire. 
They have improved upon the ancients by in- 
troducing more incidents, a greater variety of 
EHs«iions, and a fuller display of characters. — 
like the ancients, they excel in regularity of 
conduct ; and their style is poetical and elegant. 
But to an English taste they want strength and 
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passion^ and are too declamatory and refined. 

They seem afraid of being too tragic ; and it 
was the opinion of Voltaire, that to the perfec- 
tion of tragedy, it is necessary to unite the vehe- 
mence and action of the Ruglish theatre with. 
the correctness and decorum of the French. 

Corneille, the father of French tragedy, is dis- 
tinguished by majesty of sentiment and a fruitful 
imagination. is genius was rich bat more 
turned to the epic than the tragic vein. He is 
magnificent and splendid, rather than touching 
and tender. Ue is full of declamation, impetu- 
ous and extravagant. 

In tragedy, Racine is superior to rorneille. 
He wants, indeed, the copiousness of Corneille ; 
but be is free from his bombast, and excels him 
greatly in tenderness. 'I'he beauty of his lan- 
guage and versification is uucommon ; and he 
has managed his rhymes with superior advantage. 

Voltaire is not inferior to his predecessors in 
the drama ; and it) one article he has outdone 
them, the delicate and interesting situations he 
has introduced. Here lies his chief strength. 
Like his predecessors, however, he is sometimes 
deficient in force, and sometimes too declamato- 
ry. His characters, notwithstanding, are drawn 
with spirit, his events are striking^ and his senti. 
ments elevated. 



ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 

It has often been remarked of tragedy in 
Great Britain, that it is more ardent than that 
of France^ but more irregular and incorrect. — 
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it has, therefore, excelled \n the soul of tragedy. 
For the pathetic inust be allowed to he the chief 
exjcellence of the tragic muse. 

The first object on the English theatre, is the 
great Shakespeare. In extent and force of gen- 
ius, both for tragedy and comedy, he is unrival- 
led. But at the same time it is genius shooting 
wild, deficient in taste, not always chaste, and 
unassisted by art and knowledge. Criticism has 
lieen exhausted in commentaries upon liim ; yet 
to this day it is undecided, whether his beauties 
or defects be greatest. In his writings there are 
admirable scenes and passages without number ; 
but there Is not one of his plays which can be 
pronounced a good one. Besides extreme irreg- 
ularities in conduct, and grotesque mixtures of 
the serious and comic, we are frequently dis- 
turbed by unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, 
and a certain obscure bombast, and play upon 
words. These faults are, however, compensate 
ed by two of the greatest excellencies, a tragic 
poet can possess, his lively and diversified paint- 
ing of character, and his strong and natural ex- 
pressions of passion. On these two virtues his 
merit rests. In the midst of his absurdities he 
interests and moves us ; so great is his skill in 
human nature, and so lively his representations 
ofit. 

He possesses also the merit of having created 
for himself a world of preternatural beings. His 
witches, ghosts, fairies, and spirits of all kinds 
are so awful, mysterious and peculiar, as strong- 
ly to affect the imagination. His two master- 
pieces are his Othello and Macbeth. With re- 
gard to his historical plays, they are neither tra- 
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gedies Bor comedies ; but a peculiar species of 
drainalic entertainment^ in which he describes 
the characters^ events and manners of the times 
of which he treats. 

Since Shakespeare there are few English dra- 
matic writers whose whole works are entitled to 
hig;h praise. There are several tragedies, how- 
ever, of considerable merit. Lee's Theodosius 
has warmth and tenderness^ though romantic in 
the plan, and extravagant in the sentiments.— 
Otway is great in his Orphan and- Venice Pre- 
served. Pehaps, however, he is too tragic ia 
these pieces. He had genius and strong pas- 
sions, but was very indelicate. 

The tragedies of Rowe abound in morality 
and in elevated sentiments. His poetry is good, 
and his language pure and elegant. He is not* 
withstanding, too cold and uninteresting ; and 
flowery, rather than tragie. His best dramas 
are Jane Shore and the Fair Penitent, which ex- 
cel in the tender and pathetic. 

Dr. Young's Revenge discovers genius and 
fire ; but wants tenderness, and turns too much 
on the direful passions. In the Mourning Bride 
of Congreve there are fine situations and much 
good poetry. The tragedies of Thomson are 
too full of a stiff morality ; which renders them 
dull and formal. His Tancred and Sisismunda 
IS his masterpiece ; and for the plot, characters, 
and sentiments, justly deserves a place among 
the best English tragedies. 

A Greek tragedy is a simple relation of an in- 
teresting incident. A French tragedy is a se- 
rfes of artful and refined conversations. An 
*-**"-Msh tragedy is a combat of strong passions 
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fifft before U8 in all their violence^ producing 
deep disasters, and filling the. spectators with 
grief. Ancient tragedies are more natural and 
simple ; modern more artful and complex. 



COMEDY. 

The strain and spirit of comedy discriminate 
it sufficiently from tragedy. While pity, terror, 
and the other strong passions form the province 
of the latter^ the sole instrument of the former 
i# ridicule. Follies and vices^ and whatever in 
the haman character is improper, or exposes to 
censure and ridicule, are objects of comedy.— 
As a satirical exhibition of the improprieties 
and follies of men, it is useful and iporal. It is 
commendable by this species of composition to 
correct and to polish the manners of men. Ma- 
ny vicei» are more successfully exploded by ridi- 
cule, than by serious arguments. It is possi- 
ble however to employ ridicule improperly ; and 
' by its operation to do mischief instead of good. 
For ridicule is far from being a proper test of 
truth. Lirentious writers therefore of the comic 
class have often cast ridicule on objects and char- 
acters which did not deserve it. But this is not 
the fault of comedy, but of the turn and genius 
of certain writers. In the hands of loose men, 
eomedy will mislead and corrupt : but in those 
of virtuous writers, it is not only a gay and iii- 
nocent« but a laudable and useful entertainment. 
^English comedy, however^ is freq^uently a school 
ef vice. 

.The rules ol dr^lRatic action, that were pre- 
Y. 
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scribed for tragedy, belong also to comedy. A 
comic writer must observe the unities of action, 
time and place. He must attend to nature and 
probability. The imitation of manners ought 
to be even more exact in comt^dy than in trage- 
dy ; for the subjects of comedy are more familiar 
and better known. 

The subjects of tragedy are coniiued to no age 
nor country; but it is otherwise in comedy. — 
For the decorums uf behaviour, and the nice dis- 
criminations of character which are the subjects 
of comedy^ change with time and country , and 
are never so well understood by foreigners as by 
natives. We weep for the heroes of Greece and 
Rome ; but we are touched by the ridicule of 
such manners and characters only as we see and 
know. The scene therefore of comedy should 
always be laid in the author's own country and 
age. The comic poet catches the manners lir* 
ing as they rise. 

It is true indeed that Plautus and Terence did 
not follow this rule The scene of their com- 
edies is laid in Greece, and they adopted the 
Greek laws and customs. But it is to be re- 
membered, that comedy was in their age a new 
entertainment in Rome, and that they were con- 
tented with the praise of translating Menander 
and other cdmic writers of Greece. In posteri- 
or times the Romans had the '^Comeiia Togata?* 
or what was founded on their own manners, as 
well as the ^'Comedia PaUiata^^^ which was tak. 
en from the Greeks. 

There are two kinds of comedy, that of chaT« 
acter, and that of intrigue. In the last, the plot 
or action^ of the play is the principal object. In 
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the fip«t, the display of a peculiar character is 
the chief point ; and to this the action is subor- 
d Bite. The French abo.ind most in comedies 
of character. 8nch are the capital pieces of Mo- 
Here. The ^n^lish have inclined more to com- 
edies of intrigue. Such are the plays of Con- 
greve and in general there is more story, action, 
and bustle in l^^nglish than in French comedy. 

The perfection of comedy is to be found in a 
proper mixture of these two kinds. Mere con- 
versation without an interesting story is insipid. 
There should ever be so much intrigue as to ex- 
cite both fears and wishes. The incidents 
should be striking^ and afford v^ proper fiefd for 
the exhibition of character. The piece however 
should not be overcharged with intrigue ;for thia 
would be to convert a comedy into a novel. 

With respect to characters it is a common er- 
ror of comic writers to carry them much beyond 
real life^ indeed it is very difficult to hit the 
precise point where wit ends, and buffoonery 
begins. The comedian may exa|;gerate ; but 
good sense must teach him where to stop. 

In comedy there ought to be a clear distinc- 
tion in characters. The contrast of characters, 
however by pairs, and by opposites, is too theatl 
rical and affected. It is the perfection of art to 
conceal art. A masterly writer gives us his 
characters, distinguished rather by such shades 
of diversity as are commonly found in society^ 
than marked by such oppositions, as are seldom 
brought into actual contrast in any of the cir- 
cumstances of life. 

The style of comedy ought to be pure, lively 
and elegant, generally imitating the tone of po- 
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lite conversation, and never descending into 
gross expressions. Rhyme is not snitable to 
comic composition ; for what has poetry to do 
with the conversation of men in common life ? 
The current of the dialogue should be easy 
without pertness, and genteel without flippancy. 
The wit should never be studied nor unseason- 
able. 



ANCIENT COMEDY. 

The ancient comedy was an avowed satire a- 
gainst particular persons, brought upon the stage 
by name. Such are the plays of Aristophanes ; 
and compositions of so singular a nature illus- 
trate well the turbulent and licentious state of 
Athens. I he most illustrious personages gen- 
erals and magistrates, were then made the sub- 
jects of comedy. Vivacity, satire, and buf- 
foonery are the characteristics of Aristophanes. 
On many occasions he displays genius and force : 
but bis performances give us no high idea of the 
attic taste for wit in his age. His ridicule is ex- 
travagant ; his wit farcical , his personal rail- 
ery cruel and biting ; and his obscenity intoler. 
able. 

Soon after the age of Aristophanes the liberty 
of attacking persons by name on the stage was 
prohibited by law. The middle comedy then 
took its rise. Living persons were still attack, 
ed, but under fictitious names. Of these pieces 
we have no remains. They were succeeded by 
the new comedy ; when it became as it is now, 
the business of the stage to exhibit manners and 
"haracters^ but not those of particular person^. 
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The author of this kind, most celebrated among 
the Greeks, was Menander : but his writings are 
perished. 

Of the new comedy of the ancients, the only 
remains are the plays of Plautus and Terence* 
The first is eminent for the vis comica, and for 
an expressive phraseology. He bears however,, 
many marks of the rudeness of the dramatic art 
in his time. He has too much low wit and scur- 
rility : and is by far too quaint and full of con- 
ceit. He has more variety and more force than* 
Terence ; and his characters are strongly mark- 
ed, though sometimes coarsely. 

I'erence is polished,delicate and elegant. His 
style is a model of the most pure and graceful 
latinity. His dialogue rs always- correct and de- 
cent ; and his relations have a picturesque and 
beautiful simplicity. His morality is in general 
unexceptionable ; his situation* are interesting ; 
and many of his seutiments toirch the heart. — 
He may be considered as the founder of serious 
comedy* In sprightliness and strength he is de- 
^cient. There is a sameness in his characters 
and plots ; and he is said to have been inferior 
to Menander, whom he copied. To form a per- 
fect comic author, the spirit and fire of Plautus 
ought to be united with the grace and corcect- 
ness of Terence. 



SPANISH COMEUy- 

The most prominent object in modern comedy 
is the Spanish theatre. The chief comedians of 
Spaia are Lopez die Vega, Guillen and Galde- 
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ron. The first, who is the most famous of 
them, wrote above a thousand plays ; and was 
infinitely more irregular than Shakespeare. He 
totally disregarded the three unities^ and every 
established rule of dramatic writing. One play 
often includes many years^ and even the whole 
life of a man. The scene, during the first act is 
in Spain ; the next in Italy ; and the third in 
Africa. His plays are chiefly historical; and 
are a mixture of heroic speeches, serious inci- 
dents, war and slaughter, ridicule and buffoon- 
ery. He jumbles together Christianity and pa- 
ganism, virtues and vices, angels and gods. 
Notwithstanding his faults, he possessed genius 
and great force of imagination. ]M any of his 
characters are well painted ; many of his situa- 
tions are happy ; and from the source of his 
rich invention, dramatic writers of other nations 
have frequently drawn their materials. He was 
conscious himself of his extreme irregularities^ 
and apologised for them from the prevailing; 
taste of his countrymen. 



FRENCH COMEDY. 

The comic theatre of France is allowed to be 
correct, chaste, and decent. The comic author, 
in whom the French glory most is Moliere. In 
the judgment of French critics he has nearly 
reached the summit of perfection in his art. Nor 
is this the decision of mere partiality. Moliere 
is the satirist only of vice and folly. His char- 
acters were peculiar to his own times ; and in 
*??eneral his ridicule was justly directed. His 
omic powers were ^rcat ; and his pleasantry is 
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always innoeent. His Misanthrope and Tar- 
taffe are in verse and constitute a kind of digni* 
fled comedy, in which vice is exposed in the 
style of elegant and polite satire. In his prose 
comedies there is a profusion of ridicule ; but 
the poet never gives alarm to modesty, nor casts 
contempt on virtue. With th^se high qualities 
however, considerable defects are mingled. In 
unravelling his plots^ he is unhappy ; as this is 
frequjcntly brought on with too liitle preparation^ 
and in an improbable manner. In his verse 
comedies he is not always sufficiently interest- 
ing ; and he is too full of long speeches. In his 
risible pieces in prose he is too farcical* But 
upon the whole it may be affirmed, that few wri- 
ters ever attained so perfectly the true end of 
comedy. His Tartuffe and Avare a^e his two? 
capital productions. 



ENGUSH COMEDY, 



From the English theatre is naturaTIy ex- 
pected a great variety of original characters in 
comedy^ and bolder strokes of wit and humour 
than from any other modern stage. Humour is 
in some degree peculiar to England. I he free- 
dom of the government, and the unrestrained 
liberty of English manners, are favourable to 
humour and singularity of character. In France 
the influence of a despotic court spreads nnifor- 
mity over the nation Hence comedy has a 
more amplified and freer vain in Britain than ijqi 
France. But it is to be regretted, that the coml 
ic spirit of Britain is pfteft disigr^ii^ed by inde- 
cency and licentiousness. 
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The first age however, of English comedy was 
not infected by this spirit. The plays of Shakes- 
peare and Ben Johnson have no immoral ten- 
dency. The comedies of the former display a 
strongs creative g^ias ; but are irregular in con. 
duct They are idngularly rich in characters? 
and manners ; but often descend to please the 
mob. Johnson is more regular, but stiff and pe- 
dantic ; though not void of dramatic genius* 
IVluch fancy and invention, and many fine pas- 
sages^ are found in the plays of Beaumont arid 
Fletcher. But in general they abound in ro- 
mantic incidents^ unnatural characters^ ancF 
coarse allusions^ 

Change of manners has rendered the come- 
dies of the last age obsolete. For it is the ex- 
hibition of prevailing modes and characters^ that 
gives a charm to comedy, l^hus Plautus was 
antiquated to the Romans in the days of Augus« 
tus. But to the honour of Shakespeare his Fal- 
staff is still admired^ and his^ Mercy Wives of 
Windsor read with pleasure.. 

After the restoration of Charles II. the licen- 
tiousness which polluted the court and nation^ 
seized upon eomecfy. The rake became the 
predominant character. Bidicule was thrown 
upon chastity and sobriety At the end of the 
play indeed the rake becomes a sober man ; but 
through the performance he is a fine gentleman^ 
and exhibits a picture of the pleasurable enjoy, 
xnents of life. '» *he spirit of comedy had the 
worst effect on youth of botn sexes^ and contin- 
«ied to the days of George II. 

In the comedies of Dry den there are many 
^strokes of genius j but he is hasty and earelesfs; 
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As his object was to please, he followed the cur- 
rent of the times, and gave way to indelicacy 
and licentiousness. His indecency was at times 
so gross as to occasion a prohibition of his plays 
on the stage. 

After Dryden, flourished Cibber, Vanburgh, 
Farquhar and Congreve, Cibber has sprightli- 
ness and a pert vivacity ; but his incidents are 
so forced and unnatural, that his performances 
have all sunk into obscurity, excepting the Care- 
less Husband nd the provoked Husband. Of 
these the first is rem irkable for the easy polite, 
ness of the dialogue ; and it is a tolerable moral 
in its conduct. The latter, in which libber was 
assisted by Vanburgh, is perhaps the bestcom^ 
edy in the Bnglish language ; and even to this 
it may be objected th »t it has a double plot. lt»^ 
characters however are natural and it abounds 
with fine painting and happy strokes of humour. 

Wit, spirit, and ease, characterise Sir Johft 
Vanburgh; butheis the most indelicate and im- 
moral of all our comtnedians. Congreve undoubt- 
ed ly possessed genius. He is witty and spark- 
ling and full of character and action. Indeed 
he overfiows with wit ; for it is often introduced 
unseasonably ; and in general there is too much 
ofit for well bred conversation. Farquhar is a 
light and gay writer : less correct and less bril- 
liant than Congreve ; but he has more ease, and 
much of the vis comica. Like Congreve he is 
licentious ; and modesty must turn from them 
both with abhorrence. The French boast with 
justice of the superior decency of their stage, 
and speak of the English theatre with aston- 
ishment. Their philosophical writers ascribe 
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the profligate manners of London to the indeli- 
cacy nnd corruption of Rnglish comedy 

Of late years a sensible reformation has taken, 
place in English comedy. Our writers of com- 
edy now appear ashamed of the indecency of 
their predecessors. They may be inferior to ' 
JParquhar and Congreve in spirit, ease, and wit; 
but they have the merit of being far more inno- 
cent and moral. 

To the French stage we are much indebted 
for this reformation. The introduction within a 
few years of a graver comedy in France, called 
the serious or tender comedy, has attracted the 
attention and approbation of our writers. Gai- 
ety and ridicule are not excluded from this spe- 
cies of comedy ; but it I lys the chief stress on 
tender and interesting situations It is senti. 
ttentil and touches the heart. It pleases not so 
mucli by the laughter it excites, as by the tears 
of affection and joy which it draws forth. 

This form of comedy was opposed in France, 
as an unjustifiable innovation. It was objected 
by critics, that it was not founded on laughter 
and ridicule ; but it is not neces&ary that all corn* 
. edies be formed on one precise model, Some 
may be gay ; some sferious : and some may par- 
take of both qualities Serious and tender com- 
edy has no right to exclude gaiety and ridicule 
from the stage. There are materials for both ; 
and the stage is richer for the innovation. In 
general t may be considered as a mark of in- 
creasing politeness and refinement, when those 
theatrical exhibitions become fashionable which 
are free from indelicate sentiment and an im- 
moral tendency.' 

THE END. 
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